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‘Tickets to the movies in exchange 
for your soul? I think ГЇЇ pass 


Optional Clockwork 
Orange eye clamps can 
be purchased to ensure 
you stay focused 








Earth, some time in the near future: cinema is dying 
but, much worse still, the advertising overlords are 
reporting lower engagement with their nutritious 
and delicious pop-up cookie tracker ads. Some- 
thing must be done, a hero must be found. Step 
forward Stacy Spikes, a movie-loving CEO and 
self-confessed product placement junkie who has 
an ingenious contraption that gives free cinema 
tickets to anyone who wants them in exchange for 
having their eyeballs scanned by a facial recogni- 
tion app. Watch 20 minutes of ads on your smart- 
phone and you can have a free cinema ticket. But 
dont look away. Eye-tracking technology is watch- 
ing you. Cant hack staring at another advert for a 
mobile game that lets you play once you've watched 
more adverts for other ad-funded mobile games? A 
red border will appear on your screen, pausing the 
ads until you surrender. Only 11 minutes to go. You 
can do this. Optional Clockwork Orange eye clamps 
can be purchased to ensure you stay focused, the 
advert for which is up next. 

This is the genuine new business model for 
MoviePass (I made up the eye clamps bit), the 
US cinema subscription service that went bust in 
September 2019. Ata press event in New York City 
last month, Spikes talked at length about the possi- 
bilities of the platform, which is powered by an app 
called PreShow, based on patent-pending gaze- 
tracking technology. As a basic premise, MovicPass 
and other cinema subscription services are a good 
idea. People are used to paying monthly for all-you- 
can-eat services and Spikes seems genuine about 
wanting to have a positive impact on film-watching. 
But this ad reward system feels dangerously dysto- 
pian. Weve seen how exploitative ad-driven models 
like Facebook and Google are in the way they com- 
modify people. MoviePass insists that our data will 
be anonymised and used only to check whether we 
have watched the full ad, but tracking the move- 
ment of our eyes and rewarding our obedience 
doesnt scem like a good starting point for respon- 
sible business practices. 

I've been questioning my own smartphone 
use recently. Mourning the hours shovelled into 
a ditch. I got my first smartphone in 2007 - a 
Nokia N95 which, bizarrely, had the brand new 
Spider-Man 3 pre-loaded. Im sure Sam Raimi was 
delighted to think of people enjoying his work on a 
2.8-inch screen. Since about 2009 I've had iPhones 
and, more importantly maybe, used social media 
much more. I worked out that if Гуе spent on aver- 
age three hours a day looking at my phone in that 
time (sometimes less, sometimes way more), then 
across the last 12 years I've spent a year and a half 
looking at my phone, doomscrolling. An added 
layer of scary is that when I look around me and see 
how much time other people spend on their phones, 
I feel like a fairly light user. 


I mention this because that addiction - and it def- 
initely is an addiction - is driving so much change 
in society that our brains are struggling to keep up. 
Look at film discourse online (or, more specifically, 
on Twitter). What a mess. It feels like someone 
has taken a labyrinth of rooms in each of which a 
group of people are watching or doing something 
that interests them, and then knocked all the walls 
down, forcing each group into the same space. 
They can all still do their own thing if they like. But 
the fact that there are other groups in the same 
room also doing their thing is bothering them. It 
gets worse: some bright spark has given everyone 
a microphone and a box to stand on, and they ve 
all started shouting at the same time. I wrote in 
last months column about culture wars and, in 
my view, nothing is driving them or creating new 
battlegrounds more than smartphones and social 
media. Jaron Lanier, Silicon Valleys most rebel- 
lious pioneer, calls the smartphone “the cage that 
goes everywhere with you” and the social media 
companies “behaviour modification empires”. 
I wonder what he'll make of the next-generation 
MoviePass? 

Phones and social arent all bad of course. Your 
smartphone is millions of times faster than the 
Apollo-era supercomputers that first put man on 
the Moon. That power has been used to democ- 
ratise many previously out-of-reach actions and 
pursuits, not least DIY filmmaking (Sean Baker, 
whos interviewed on page 46 about his new film, 
Red Rocket, shot his 2015 breakthrough, Tangerine, 
on an iPhone). And social media, with their global 
reach and democratic platforming of anyone with 
something to say, have put causes in the spotlight 
and helped drive positive social change. There's no 
"but, only an and. And the people benefiting most 
from all of this activity are the advertising overlords 
and behaviour modification empires. 

Theres no doubt in my mind that social media 
will have an impact on Sight and Sound's forthcom- 
ing 2022 Greatest Films of All Time poll, and I 
think mostly in a positive way. How disruptive it 
will be is yet to be seen, but I welcome it. The list 
has reflected its times so far, and a list powered in 
part by the platforming of lesser-heard voices, a 
greater sharing of access and information, social 
pressures and organised flash mobs will surely 
reflect these times. 

What does this mean for the prospects of this 
issues cover star, 77te Godfather, which turns 50 this 
month? A possible snooze with the fishes, accord- 
ing to David Thomson (on page 30): “The new 
spirit in cinephilia should insist on films from the 
last 20 years. And I can believe that a large part of 
the electorate will be unable to stomach the God- 


Jather films.” Enjoy the issue. Every word. We're 


watching you. 
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Berlin Film Festival 





After last year’s online version, the German 
film bonanza - with measures to safeguard 
attendees - roared back into action 
with a stuffed programme that favoured 
arthouse fare over big-name streamers 





BY GIOVANNI MARCHINI CAMIA 





At the start of the year, with the Omicron 
wave hitting Germany a few weeks after 
the rest of Europe, it seemed all but cer- 
tain that the Berlinale would follow Rot- 
terdam and Sundance and happen online 
for the second year running. But the fes- 
tival denied the growing rumours, com- 
mitting to a physical edition in February 
as usual. Amazingly, it followed through 
on this promise, with some adjustments: 
competitions were shortened from ten to 
seven days, the European Film Market 
mostly went virtual and strict health 
protocols were introduced, which meant 
theatres at half-capacity, rigorous check- 
ing of tests and vaccine statuses, and no 
official events and parties. The usually 
bustling Potsdamer Platz might have felt 
comparatively desolate as a result, but 
given how smoothly everything went, 
this years Berlinale inspired hope for the 
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future of winter festivals should the pan- 
demic drag on. 

Less encouraging was the main com- 
petitions return to normal. The two previ- 
ous editions, under the new artistic direc- 
tor Carlo Chatrian, had revitalised this 
moribund section, showcasing audacious 
and genuinely exciting cinema. This year's 
titles were, by and large, a throwback to 
the archetypes of the Dieter Kosslick era. 
‘There were forgettable offerings by high- 
profile auteurs (François Ozons redun- 
dant Fassbinder remake Peter von Kant), 
tales of aestheticised hardship in exotic 
locales (Li Ruijüns patronising portrait 
of Chinese rural poverty Return to Dust) 
and artful yet hollow exploitations of real- 
life trauma (Isaki Lacuestas One Year; One 
Night, about survivors of the Bataclan ter- 
rorist attack). Not to mention films that 
would never have been allowed anywhere 
near the festivals main slate had they not 
been shot by a recognisable German 
director (Andreas Огеѕепѕ broad and 
unfunny Guantanamo-themed comedy 
Rabiye Kurnaz vs. George W. Bush, which 
was absurdly awarded two Silver Bears: 
Script and Leading Performance). 

The Golden Bear went to Carla 
Simon's A/carras, which chronicles the 
final harvest of a family-run peach farm 
in Catalonia before it succumbs to socio- 
economic forces. Its a moving story enliv- 
ened by Simons nimble sketching of the 
dynamics among the numerous charac- 
ters, each of whom is realised with sen- 
sitive detail. Nevertheless, the politically 





and formally unchallenging treatment 
of such a conventional narrative felt like 
a safe choice for the top award. The sec- 
tions highlights were Claire Deniss Both 
Sides of the Blade (aka Fire) and Hong Sang- 
soos The Novelists Film, recipients of the 
Silver Bear for Best Director and Grand 
Jury Prize (ie, second place), respectively. 
Denis’ film reunites her with Juliette 
Binoche and Christine Angot, the star 
and the co-writer of Let the Sunshine In 
(2017). A companion piece of sorts, their 
new collaboration is again concerned 
with love tribulations in middle age, this 
time of the married kind: Binoche and 
Vincent Lindon play a couple whose 
equilibrium is disrupted when her ex 
(Grégoire Colin) re-enters the picture. 
The actors are terrific, capable of taking 
on the fanciful excesses of the script, while 
Deniss deceptively low-key direction lets 
emotions escalate until they burst forth 
in scenes that abandon realism for high 
melodrama. That 7he Novelists Film also 
links back to Hongs previous work is no 
surprise, given that all of his films - which 
now amount to 27 features - belong to a 
sustained thematic exploration. His latest 
grapples with this aspect of his oeuvre by 
focusing on a prolific novelist who finds 
herself stuck at an artistic impasse, unable 
to muster the motivation and conviction 
to keep writing. 

The novelty lacking in the Competi- 
tion could thankfully be found in Encoun- 
ters, the competitive section introduced 
in 2020. Ruth Beckermanns wonderful 
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documentary Mutzenbacher received the 
award for Best Film. The title refers to 
Josephine Mutzenbacher, an Austrian clas- 
sic of pornographic literature, published 
anonymously in 1906, which details the 
eponymous heroines extensive childhood 
sexual experiences. Using the conceit of 
a stage adaptation of the novel, Becker- 
mann brings various men to her casting 
couch - unlike its infamous predecessors, 
this one has a hilarious pink floral pat- 
tern - where they read colourful passages 
and share their views on the story. These 
interviews often turn personal and offer 
a lively deliberation on contemporary 
sexuality, broaching such topics as toxic 
masculinity and cancel culture. Without 
compromising her feminist perspective, 
Beckermann embraces ambiguity and 
injects humour into a discourse habitu- 
ally hampered by absolutism. 

Other standouts included Cyril 
Scháublins (пием, which earned him the 
Best Director prize. Set in the late 19th 
century, its a funny and wholly original 
period piece about a fledgling anarchist 
movement among workers at a watch 
factory in the Swiss Jura Mountains. The 
watchmaking, the impossibly intricate 
and delicate steps of which are docu- 
mented in nigh on fetishistic detail, func- 
tions as a transparent societal metaphor. 
Meticulous compositions and muted per- 
formances combine to distancing effect, 
inviting reflection on the broader implica- 
tions of this swiftly quashed utopian spark 
in the history of a country synonymous 
with capitalism. Also formally rigorous, 
but not at all funny, Jessica Krummach- 
ers The Death of My Mother depicts the 
final weeks in a womans life through the 
eyes of her daughter. What initially seems 
to be a pro-euthanasia treatise develops 
into an exceptionally nuanced and affect- 
ing account of the myriad inner conflicts 
and contradictions that define the experi- 
ence of the deathwatch. In the larky Coma, 
Bertrand Bonello conveys a teenagers 
cabin fever during quarantine through a 
barrage of cultural references, from Gilles 
Deleuze to Trump tweets, and a dizzy- 
ing array of formats and devices, includ- 
ing animation, stop-motion puppetry, 


You Tube, Face Time and Zoom. Silly and 
intellectual in equal measure, Coma joins 
the small but growing group of films that 
address the pandemic on the level of their 
form, not merely as a story element. 

That this years Encounters selection 
tended more towards narrative, with 
Bonellos film as one of the few outliers, 
proved to the benefit of the Forum (one of 
the ВЕЕЗ nine sections). After two rela- 
tively lacklustre editions, the independent 
section was again an invigorating show- 
case for experimental cinema. 7he United 
States of America, James Bennings sort-of 
remake ofthe 1975 short of the same name 
that he co-directed with Bette Gordon, 
is a return to the contained filmmaking 
that defined his work before he switched 
to digital. A series of static shots of rural 
or urban landscapes, each lasting around 
a minute, synecdochally portrays all the 
states of the US in alphabetical order 
until a closing title card compels a recon- 
sideration of the entire film. The Bosnian 
director Dane Komljens Aflerwater, a sui 
generis sci-fi and one of the most purely 
beautiful films in the festival, portrays 
three sets of three characters at three lake- 
side locations using increasingly anachro- 
nistic formats: digital, 16mm, Hi8 video. 
‘This movement back in time engenders 
an eco-queer vision of the future, a poten- 
tial utopia enabled by the collapse of 
categories pertaining to sexuality and the 
environment. In 74e Kegelstatt Trio, Rita 
Azevedo Gomes adapts Eric Rohmers 
1987 stage play Le 770 en mi bémol (“Trio 
in E flat’), filming a fictional filmmaker 
(played by Spanish cinema pioneer 
Adolfo Arricta) in the process of adapting 
the play. Performed in this playful hall of 
mirrors, Rohmers unmistakable dialogue 
conjures the ghost of the great cineaste, 
who hovers over Azevedo Gomes typi- 
cally theatrical zzse en scene. 

‘These are three examples to illustrate 
the rich variety among the Forums 27 
features. Even more than those in other 
sections, the films of the Forum depend 
on the immersive quality of the cinema 
space. То experience them on the big 
screen was a forceful reminder of the 
inadequacy of virtual festivals. 
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Meanwhile, at Sundance... 


Highlights from the Sundance Film Festival in January 





DOS ESTACIONES 
MEXICO 
JUAN PABLO GONZALEZ 


Gonzalez delicately intertwines 
50-year-old Maria Garcia's 
work as the boss of a tequila 
factory (the existence of which 
is threatened by a fungus that 
affects the raw materials) 

and her emotional life as a 
woman secking connection. 
This hard/soft dynamic is 
perfectly embodied by ‘Teresa 
Sanchez in an understated 
performance, her soft features 
complementing the stiffness of 
her body language. Elena Lazic 


YOU WON'T BE ALONE 
AUSTRALIA/SERBIA 
GORAN STOLEVSKI 


You Wont Be Alone will be 
labelled a horror story for its 
gouged flesh and dripping 
viscera, but those arrows point 
in the wrong direction. The 
films potpourri of feminism 
and fatalism, young women 
shape-shifting into old women, 
not to mention the sight of 

a character morphing into a 
canine, has strong echoes of 
Angela Carter. It's a transgres- 
sive, and trans, fairytale of fer- 
tility and maternity. Zim Hayes 





FIRE OF LOVE 
USA 
SARA DOSA 


French volcanologists Katia 
and Maurice Krafft put them- 
selves at risk of physical harm 
for science. Sara Dosas Fire 
of Love uses ГУ appearances, 
animation and documentary 
footage shot by the couple 

to explore their passion for 
volcanoes. Although the film 
offers spectacular images, it is 
stuck between a conventional 
narrative doc and something 
not quite experimental enough 
to truly enrapture. Violet Lucca 


NANNY 
USA 
NIKYATU JUSU 


Nanny is, on its surface, a 
psychological horror film 

that critiques the economics 

of motherhood. Aisha (Anna 
Diop) must leave her son in 
Senegal to work for a wealthy 
white woman, Amy. But while 
other filmmakers might typical- 
ly place higher value on Amy's 
story, Nikyatu Jusu devotes the 
film to Aisha’s. An extraordi- 
nary debut, one that has power 
not contingent on a third act 
reveal or jump scare. Leila Latif 





SOMETHING IN THE DIRT 
USA 

JUSTIN BENSON AND 
AARON MOORHEAD 


Having created some of the 
most compelling English- 
language genre work of the 
last decade, the pair shift focus 
from horror/sci-fi cross-polli- 
nation for their fifth feature. 
This is a slippery, beguiling 
meta-mystery about two pals 
(Benson and Moorhead) trying 
to document a supernatural 
‘happening’. It’s a low-budget 
head-spinner that'll leave 
viewers in a state of satisfied 
bafflement. Low Thomas 


NAVALNY 
USA 
DANIEL ROHER 


This doc puts its cards on 

the table right away. Alexei 
Navalny, the Russian opposi- 
tion leader who was poisoned 
with Novichok by FSB 
operatives in 2020, waves off 
the initial line of questioning 
as sounding like fodder for a 
memorial. Instead, he says, 
the film should be made as a 
thriller. Roher proceeds to do 
just that, conveying the mortal 
danger in Navalny’s campaign 
to expose the corruption of 
Russia's leaders. Nicolas Rapold 


For full versions of these reviews and more Sundance coverage, 
visit bfi.org.uk/sightandsound 








EDITORS’ CHOICE 


Recommendations from the Sight and Sound team 








MATTHEW SPECKTOR 


ALWAYS CRASHING IN 
THE SAME CAR 


Matthew Specktor 


Nothing to do with David Bowie, 
whose song it nicks its title from, 

this book passed me by when it was 
released last summer - a memoir/ 
collection of profiles of Hollywood 
figures deemed, by the author, to be 
iconic but under-appreciated. These 
include Eleanor Perry, Michael Cimino, 
‘Tuesday Weld and Hal Ashby, their 
stories and art chiming with Specktors 
present self as he searches for meaning 
within the facades and failures that 
haunt his LA hometown. It was David 
‘Thomson’ fine review in a recent 
London Review of Books that turned 

me on to it, not least his no-nonsense 
opening line: “This is a fabulous book, 
beautiful, generous, sombre and wise.” 
Definitely worth taking for a spin. 


Mike Williams, editor-in-chief 








FREDA 
Gessica Généus, 2021 


Having missed this superb Haitian 
drama at last years BFI London Film 
Festival, I was glad to catch up with 

it at the International Film Festival 
Rotterdam last month. Freda is torn: 
should she join her partner in the Do- 
minican Republic or stay at home with 
her mother? Set in 2018, Freda combines 
verité footage of that year's protests 
with scenes of impassioned classroom 
debate to richly evoke the nation's po- 
litical turmoil, meaning that we're fully 
aware of the stakes involved in Fredas 
dilemma, while Néhémie Bastien's 
excellent lead performance anchors the 
film emotionally. No news of a UK re- 
lease date yet but fingers crossed it gets 
picked up for distribution here soon. 


'Thomas Flew, editorial assistant 





THE CAMERA IS OURS 
BFI Southbank, 3-15 March 


“The trouble with you is that you look at things as though they were in a gold- 

fish bowl. Im going to break your goldfish bowl,” declared Ruby Grierson to her 
brother John, often described as the ‘father of British documentary. This ВЕТ 
season, dedicated to female nonfiction trailblazers from the 1930s to the present day 
includes ten archive restorations which prove, without doubt, that British docu- 
mentary had many mothers and goldfish-bowl breakers: from Ruby and her sister 
Marion, to Jill Craigie and Kay Mander, to name just a few. Their films range widely 
in style and subject matter (from pubs to penguins, housewives to mental health) 
but, noticeably, many manifest the same desire to give a voice to the voiceless. 


Isabel Stevens, managing editor 








FOSCADH 


In select UK cinemas и March 


One of my many sources of shame is that, despite studying the language for 
almost a decade, the only meaningful word I can ever remember in Irish is 
uaigneas - loneliness. Still, it's the only word you need when describing what Sean 
Breathnachs Irish-language debut Foscadh (‘Shelter’) is really about. The film 
follows John (Dónall О Héalai), a reclusive young man whos struggling to make 
a Ше for himself after the deaths of his mollycoddling parents. His next move is 
as clear as the bog that stretches out around his home - a weighty inheritance 
that comes with a responsibility hes not ready to carry. It's a quiet, unsentimen- 
tal film, with just a few flickers of humour to break through the uazgneas. 


Katie McCabe, reviews editor 











MISSING MOVIES 


missingmovies.org 


DWOSKINO: THE GAZE OF 
STEPHEN DWOSKIN 


Rachel Garfield and Henry K. Miller (eds.) 


Brilliantly assembled by editors Gar- 
field and Miller, this sumptuous visual 
distillation of the great experimental 
filmmakers entire career selects 

items from Dwoskin’s own personal 
archive, including photos, film stills, 
drawings, graphic designs, paintings 
and fragments of various texts he 
wrote. There’ also a great selection of 
writings by the likes of J.G. Ballard, 
Laura Mulvey, Raymond Bellour and 
Raymond Durgnat. It builds not only 
an incisive portrait of an artist, but 

of an entire era of avant-garde film. 


“Movie audiences are being told that 
streaming has made the entire history of 
cinema available for a simple subscrip- 
tion fee... this is not true,” runs the man- 
ifesto for new film preservation group 
Missing Movies. The lineup includes 
filmmakers (such as Mary Harron and 
Shola Lynch) and archivists/distribu- 
tors. Their aim is to troubleshoot the 
problems of “lost films” that fall through 
the cracks due to rights problems, 
absent materials and the lack of suitable 
funding for restorations. ‘Titles they 

are targeting include Ossie Davis's 
Black Girl (1972), Harron's / Shot Andy 
Warhol (1996) and Elaine Mays The 
Heartbreak Kid (1972, pictured above). 

A noble endeavour which should correct 
distortions in our view of film history. 


Kieron Corless, associate editor 


Pamela Hutchinson, ‘Weekly Film 
Bulletin’ editor 
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ABOVE Hitch and some feathered friends 





Mark Cousins presents... 


BY THOMAS FLEW 


Mark Cousins may have released three 

documentaries last year (Zhe Story of Look- 
ing, The Story of Film: A New Generation 

and The Storms of Jeremy Thomas) but he 

still found time during Covid lockdowns 

to embark on a separate cinephile project: 
watching the entirety of Alfred Hitch- 
cocks filmography in order. Now, Sight 
and Sound is exclusively able to reveal 

that Cousins’ next documentary project 
has Hitch as its star and will be titled Ay 

Name fs Alfred Hitchcock. 

Speaking to S&S over the phone from 
Italy, Cousins introduced the project, 
which promises to take its own unique 
angle on the ‘Master of Suspense: “There 
have been scores of films about Hitch- 
cock... but I think that ours has some- 
thing new to say. Some of the themes 
that recur in Hitchcock [are] the ideas of 
stardom, of gender, of suspense. We don't 
look at any of those. Its a contemporary 
look at Hitchcock and we're looking at 
other themes, like loneliness and fulfil- 
ment; he explained. 

Cousins is keen to keep us in suspense 
too: "I dont think I can tell you what it 
is, but were using a very unexpected 
technique to look into Hitchcocks films. 
The title of the film might help you guess 
what technique we use, but I'm going to 
be slightly mysterious about it. I think 
people will be surprised by the tech- 
nique, but then once they're used to it, it 
will be revealing.” 

Represented by Dogwoof Sales, with 
whom Cousins is collaborating for the 
sixth time, Му Name Is Alfred Hitchcock 
(which is “completely finished”, per Cous- 
ins) is expected to be released late this 
year or early next year, following a festival 


run. While we begin our own dive back 
into Hitchock’s catalogue in preparation 
for the films release, Cousins is already 
working on a subsequent project, arch 
on Rome, which will explore the roots of 
Italian fascism. 


FERRARI/DRIVER FIRE 


Michael Manns pre/sequel to Heat may 
be being released as a novel, but his pas- 
sion project Ferrari, which has been in 
development for at least 20 years, is finally 
taking shape for the big screen. Adam 
Driver will play Enzo Ferrari, founder of 
the luxury car and racing company that 
takes his surname, and Penélope Cruz 
will play his wife, Laura. Mann told 
Deadline.com: “Being able to have these 
wonderfully talented artists... bring to 
life these unique characters on location 
in Modena and the Emilia-Romagna is a 
vision fulfilled.” Shooting is set to start in 
Italy in May. 


CREAM OF THE CROP 


Jessie Buckley, Fiona Shaw and Vicky 
Krieps will star in an upcoming adapta- 
tion of Deborah Levy's novel Hot Milk, 
which will be the directorial debut of 
playwright and screenwriter Rebecca 
Lenkiewicz, who co-wrote /da (2013) with 
Pawet Pawlikowski and was a lead writer 
on Steve McQueen's Small Axe series. 


LYNCH PIN 


David Lynch is returning to the big 
screen - as an actor. He'll be taking a role 
in Steven Spielbergs upcoming semi- 
autobiographical drama The Habelmans, 
alongside Michelle Williams and Paul 
Dano, but further details are under wraps. 





NEWS 


Caribbean uncovered 


BY CARLY MATTOX 


Rarely seen 1960s Caribbean trav- 
clogues shot by singer and actor Edric 
Connor have recently been unearthed 
and restored. Connor, who migrated to 
the UK from Trinidad in 1944, became 
the first Black actor to perform with 
the RSC. He also dedicated his life to 
demonstrating the cultural vitality and 
independence of his homeland, then still 
under colonial rule. In 1959. he returned 
to the Caribbean to chronicle everything 
from the manufacture of aluminium to 
the celebration of Trinidad Carnival over 
the course of four films, two of which 
have never been screened for an audience. 

“There aren't many travelogues writ- 
ten, or even dictated, from the perspec- 
tive of people from the Caribbean in this 
period; says ВЕТ assistant curator Xavier 
Pillai, who is organising a celebration 
of Connors work on 6 March at ВЕІ 
Southbank. This will be the first time 
these films - digitally restored for last 
years London Film Festival - have been 
screened together (they are also on ВЕТ 
Player). “|The films] exist as a unique 
document of the time, the cusp of inde- 
pendence, and arent widely available.” 

One of them, Caribbean Honeymoon 
No. 1 (1960), is about Mayaro, Connors 
birthplace. ‘The film has the structure of 
a standard ethnographic documentary, 
with sprawling panoramics of the Trini- 
dadian landscape, but personal touches 
let Connor close the distance between 
the omniscient narrator and, for example, 
cricket players on a white, sandy beach. 
“This is my country,” he says at the films 
start, rather than identifying the land as 
‘Trinidad: “These are my people.” 

His travelogues were subsequently 
edited by his wife, Pearl Connor-Mog- 
otsi, with whom he started the Edric 
Connor Agency, providing vital talent 
representation for Black actors and art- 
ists. Connor also lent his voice to BBC 
radios Caribbean Voices in the 1940s, which 
according to Pillai was а “touchpoint” for 
rising literary stars such as Samuel Selvon 
and Kamau Brathwaite after they arrived 
in the UK. "| Connor] decided to make 
media for the Caribbean,’ Pillai says. 
“The intention was to convince Carib- 
bean leaders to think about creating their 
own media voice, akin to the ВВС” 





ABOVE 
Astill from Caribbean 
Honeymoon No.1 
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MATT REEVES овестов 





INTERVIEW BY JAMES MOTTRAM 





The director talks about another 
dark Bat tale and all the classic 
villains you could wish for 





New York-born writer-director Matt Reeves 
is no stranger to handling hot properties - he 
remade lomas Alfredsons sublime vampire 
movie Let the Right One In (2008) into 20108 
Let Me In and followed that with two reboot 
sequels, Dawn of the Planet of the Apes (2014) 
and War for the Planet of the Apes (2017). Yet 
these pale next to 77е Batman, the latest take 
on DC Comics evergreen vigilante the Dark 
Knight, starring Robert Pattinson in the title 
role. Gotham City’s Caped Crusader has 
enjoyed numerous screen incarnations of late, 
but Reeves finds freshness by tapping into 
the characters legend as the Worlds Greatest 
Detective to create a sprawling three-hour film 
noir. Alongside Todd Phillipss Joker (2019), 

it looks set to be remembered as the most 
adult - and grungy - Batman movie to date. 


ABOVE 
Reeves shows the rubber-encased Bruce the ropes 


BELOW 
Robert Pattinson does all the brooding in The Batman 





Q How did you feel taking on the 


A 


movic legacy of Batman? 

First of all... there is a long series of 
films that are exceptional. I mean, 
there are a lot of great movies. The 
hardest first part was, ‘How can this 
be definitive? How can you come 
into something that's been done and 
find a way to make it fresh, while still 
touching on the things that people 
love about the character? Because 
no matter what, youre always going 
to provoke a reaction because every- 
body, in their mind, has their perfect 
version of Batman. You know youre 
competing with that right from 

the off. So that’s really hard. From 
the beginning, I was like, “Well, I 
know that what I dont want to do 

is an origin tale, because we've seen 
that done really, really well several 
times. Instead, I wanted to do one 
where you were in the first year of 
Batman. The movie is basically Year 
‘Two. Hes just achieved his first 
year, hes beginning his second. 


Q What do you feel separates 


A 


The Batman from other previ- 

ous films in the franchise? 

Theres a kind of ло quality to the 
film that you haven't had in the other 
films. And hes a detective. I wanted 
to do that, though in a way where 

I wouldnt keep him emotionally 
distant from the story. I wanted 
Batman to have an arc. I want you 
to look at him and say, 'Okay, well, 
he may think hes mastered himself, 
but I dont think hes mastered 
himself. This guy has a lot to learn. 
This guy is really troubled, and he 
is struggling. One of his biggest 
focs, one of the biggest forces that 
he fights in the story, is himself. 


What made you pick Robert Pattin- 
son to play Bruce Wayne/Batman? 
I started thinking about Rob and 

I watched a bunch of movies. And 
when I saw Good Time (2017), I just 
became obsessed. What I saw in 
that film was a level of rage and 
desperation which told me there 


was no question that he could be 
this character. Those qualities were 
important to me. But I needed those 
qualities along with you having 

an emotional connection to him. 


The film features classic Batman 
antagonists like Riddler, Pen- 
guin, Catwoman and Carmine 
Falcone. How did you envisage 
bringing them together? 

Almost like a classic Warner Broth- 
ers gangster movie, where - as youre 
trying to solve the crime - you run 
into all of these amazing character 
actors. Except in this case, it was 
taking iconic Batman rogues gallery 
villains and finding ways to make 
them part of the criminal underbelly 
that is all involved in some way in 
this [central] crime. So I never set 
out to say, “Hey, I should have this 
many rogues gallery characters.” It 
was more than that once it became 
clear that the Riddler was send- 

ing Batman on a search which had 
to do with the criminal element. 


Q Did you lean into reality in your 


creation of Gotham and its 
inhabitants? 

For some reason, the Zodiac Killer 
came up... he left puzzles and 
cyphers to be solved, he was com- 
municating with reporters and the 
police in a way that was meant to 
provoke and I thought, “Well, that's 
entirely the Riddler: Its a version 
of the Riddler you've never seen. 
But the idea of the Zodiac Killer as 
someone who has an agenda - and 
that they're playing it out through 
an anonymous masking and leaving 
behind puzzles to be solved - that’s 
the real-world version of the Riddler. 


Did you consider writing this as 

a television limited series rather 
than a movie? 

Early on, the script was getting 
longer and longer and longer. And 
I thought, “Gosh, this would have 
been an amazing series about Year 
‘Two Batman апа we could have 
done all of these crimes. And then 
[the studio, Warner Brothers] were 
like, “Well, we want you to do the 
movie first. So I had to wrestle it 
down. But I always felt like there 
were paths that you could take and 
you could get into more detail with 
all of these characters in a way that 
I think streaming is totally suited 
to do, where you can go in these 
novelistic ways and learn about 
these characters in a really, really 
rich way. And so we have plans for 
that as well. And I cant tell you 
how many or how much of this 
will come to fruition, because it all 
really comes down to how people 
connect to this thing, but Im really 
excited to tell more. I will say that. 





P 
WI The Batman is released in UK cinemas on 4 March 








NATURAL HISTORY 


7. Penguins in Aing Penguins 
(1938) 


BY ISABEL STEVENS 

In 1916, Charlie Chaplin denied that his 
trademark splay-footed waddle was inspired 
by a penguin. He claimed the classic Tramp 
shuffle was borrowed from an old drunken 
man he knew in his youth. Penguins were 
gaining in popularity at that time and Chap- 
lin may not have liked the comparison to a 
bird (the penguins elegant black back and 
head docs resemble a smarter version of his 
suit and bowler). The comparison shows 
just how quickly people caught on that pen- 
guins were natural comedians; as English 
art critic John Ruskin famously wrote in 
1860, "One cant be angry when one looks at 
a penguin.” In these portly, wobbling, kami- 
kaze creatures, who hold their beaks high 
in the air regardless, we so readily recognise 
our bumbling selves - and perhaps a desire 
for daily life to be infused with humour. 

Chipper, dapper penguins have since 
danced and wiggled their way into our 
hearts in films from Mary Poppins (1964) to 
Happy Feet (2006), but it was natural history 
filmmaking that gave them their break- 
through. In 1919 people flocked to see South 
(out now on BFI Blu-ray) as much for the 
penguins as for Shackletons incredible Ant- 
arctic survival saga. One of the ОКУ pio- 
neers in this area, Mary Field, wrote about 
how the penguin was a class apart: “There 
are certain animals whose mere appearance 
is ‘entertainment, ranking them in popular- 
ity before even lions, elephants and mon- 
keys.” Her 1938 portrait King Penguins (about 
the second largest species after Emperor), 
which saw them cavort in Edinburgh Zoo, 
provided audiences with a thorough and 
educational introduction to the bird (it will 
receive a rare screening at BFI Southbank 
on 3 March), detailing its “short stiff feath- 
ers of the tail” and how they “fly like birds” 
through the water, something captured by 
Field in slow motion. Even the stifFlipped 
narrator is wooed by these "creatures of 
great individuality and independence’. 

In a 1932 article for Sight and Sound on the 
ins and outs of wildlife filmmaking, Field 
said patience was vital but that it was most 
nceded for a films distribution. Penguins 
would not have been a hard box-office sell. 
A review of the natural history film Gateway 
to the Antarcticin S&S in 1955 even talks about 
“penguin fanciers. And yet, beloved though 
the birds are, many species are endangered. 





ABOVE 
A star from King Penguins 
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DREAM PALACES 











É LOCATION ABECHE, CHAD 
CINE OPENED 19308 
CHACHATI CLOSED 19808 


SCREENS 1 


TRIVIA A FILM CLUB IN THE 1994 
GUINEAN FILM ‘LE BALLON D'OR' 
18 SUPPOSEDLY INFLUENCED BY 
CINE CHACHATI 





Chadian filmmaker Mahamat-Saleh Haroun, whose 
new drama Lingui, the Sacred Bonds is out now, tells us 
about sneaking out of his bedroom to see Gary Cooper 





Ciné Chachati in Abéché, named after its 

Lebanese owner, was the cinema of my 
childhood. It was a huge open-air cinema 

with three parts. There was a section with 

benches, another with chairs and another 
with lots of tables surrounded by seats 

where you could bring your family. It was 

like a small village. You had doughnut sell- 
ers and a small market, and then the screen 

in the middle of it all. 

The prints were so old, the films some- 
times looked like it was raining and there 
was also the problem of electricity; some- 
times it would cut out while you were 
watching the film. If it didnt come back 
after five minutes youd queue for the cash- 
ier and try to get your money back. 

When I was a kid, if my friends and I 
didnt have the money to all го, we would 
pool what we had and send one person 
to the cinema and theyd come back and 
tell us the story. When you didnt have 
any money at all there was a tree next 
to it that you could climb - you couldnt 
arrive late as there wouldnt be a place on 
the branches - but sometimes you could 
climb up and watch a piece of a screen. 
That was my life by night, sneaking out 
once my parents were asleep. Га watch 
Bollywood movies, thats probably where 
the melodrama of my films comes from, 
and westerns. I don't remember most 
of the titles or directors because I didnt 
know that there was someone telling the 
story: I thought someone just had placed 
a camera and captured real life. In Ciné 
Chachati I saw my first truly great movie. 
АП of a sudden I had a sense as a boy that 
everything I had seen before was a lot of 


shit. That film was Ligh Noon (1952). I felt 
Id found a gem. 

During the civil war [1965-79], Ciné 
Chachati closed and then was turned into 
a shop some time in the 1980s. The build- 
ing is still there but the younger generation 
dont even know it was a cinema, its really 
a pity. I had a chance to watch movies the 
way they were meant to be seen, not sitting 
in my room on а laptop. I saw my first film 
there aged eight and I couldnt understand 
what was happening. When I saw horses 
coming at me I felt the need to duck. It was 
almost a trauma, but a good trauma, and 
I just always had a sense from then that 
cinema was something very sacred. Now 
babies are put in front of the TV when they 
scream and cry. I have this connection with 
image and cinema is very sacred to me; 
these are memories that cant be taken away. 

Le Normandie, the cinema we had in 
Chad, closed last year. We didn't have a 
lot of audience, theyd mostly just go there 
for football matches. In our culture people 
don't care about films the way they care 
about football. Its a pity. We are now trying 
to open a new cinema in a popular area of 
town. The problem with Le Normandie 
was it was close to where the army is situ- 
ated and young people dont want to have 
any problems with the army. So maybe 
the new one will prove more popular. Its 
a question of transmission, because if you 
want people to care about films as much as 
you do you have to help them. 
Mahamat-Saleh Haroun was talking to 
Leila Latif 





- 
Wi Lingui, the Sacred Bonds is out now on Mubi 





S3N339S ININAdO 


BY PASQUALE IANNONE 


In an early scene from Ettore Scolas 
Rome-set 1970 comedy Dramma della 
gelosia, we find a group of five women 
- flower sellers - sitting together next 
to their stalls having lunch. As they 
eat, with the world going by in front 
of them, they listen to a record teach- 
ing them English phrases. One of the 
women, Adelaide (Monica Vitti), says, 
deadpan, as she makes a few jabs into 
her pasta: "My English pronunciation 
is better when I'm eating.” 

This unaffected image of Vitti as 
street trader - fingerless gloves, over- 
sized knitted cardigan, Roman dialect, 
heartily tucking into food - is a far cry 
from her cool, enigmatic performances 
in the early 1960s work of Michelangelo 
Antonioni, the films for which she is still 
best known, especially outside of Italy. 

Boldly challenging conventional cin- 
ematic syntax in their depictions of mid- 
dle-class ennui, Antonioni’s Lavventura 
(1960), La notte (1961), Ledisse (1962) and 
Red Desert (1964) - sometimes referred 
to as the “tetralogy of alienation” - are 
canonical works in post-war art cinema. 
They made Vitti an international star as 
well as a style icon, “dethroning Audrey 
Hepburn and Brigitte Bardot,” accord- 
ing to /àgues Eugene Walter in 1966. 

Born in Rome in 1931, Vitti studied 
at the city’s National Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts. Fully committed to a career 
in drama, she was told by one of her 
teachers that she was equally gifted in 
comedy. She initially had little ambition 
to work in film, aware that the trend in 
Italy at that time was for films in the 
neorealist style, which mostly relied on 
non-professional actors. In a 1979 Vogue 
interview with Pierparide ‘Tedeschi, 
she looked back at her first experiences 
of film auditions: "I was told I had an 
excessively irregular face and was a bit 
too tall and slim. One director offered 
me а role, but on the condition that I 
changed my facial features. However, 
partly because I was afraid of surgery 
and partly because I wasnt that inter- 
ested in the project, I turned it down 
and went back to the theatre.” 

Her first encounter with Antonioni 
occurred soon after, when she was 
hired as a dubbing artist for the direc- 
tors 1957 film // grido. It was the start of 


Monica Vitti 


3 NOVEMBER 1931 — 2 FEBRUARY 2022 
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ABOVE Vitti on the poster for Lec/isse (1962) 


a professional and personal partnership 
that lasted for more than a decade. 

Post-Antonioni, Vitti worked with 
similarly renowned filmmakers such as 
Joseph Losey on Modesty Blaise (1966), 
Miklos Jancsó on The Pacifist (1970) 
and Luis Buñuel on The Phantom of 
Liberty (1974), but she became hugely 
in-demand for comedies after direc- 
tor Mario Monicelli had the vision to 
cast her in his 1968 - mostly U K-set - 
revenge satire 7he Girl with a Pistol. 

Monicelli had already worked with 
Vitti when she dubbed an actor on 
his crime comedy Big Deal on Madonna 
Street (4 soliti ignoti, 1958). "I knew that 
she was funny and entertaining, burst- 
ing with humour,’ Monicelli explained 
та 1986 interview with the film histo- 
rian Lorenzo Codelli, “|... but in film, 
she hadn't really done many comic roles. 
This was mostly down to the short- 
sightedness of producers who couldnt 
see past her work with Antonioni.” 

In The Girl with a Pistol, Vitti plays a 
young Sicilian woman who pursues a 
former lover from Sicily to the UK to 
avenge her honour. Filming locations 
for the picture, which co-starred Stan- 
ley Baker, included Edinburgh, Shef- 
field and Bath. 

Several dazzling comic performances 
followed, perhaps most impressively in 
Dino Risis anthology film Thats How 
We Women Are (Noi donne siamo fatte cosi, 
1971), Where Vitti takes on 12 separate 
roles. In one segment - a gentle parody 
of Antonioni in its use of modernist 


She initially had 
little ambition 
to work in film, 
aware that the 
trend in Italy at 
that time was 
for films in the 
neorealist style, 
which mostly 
relied on non- 
professional 
actors 


architecture, its air of mystery and lack 
of dialogue - Vitti plays a lone char- 
acter clad in a long black trenchcoat 
and black leather gloves whos seen 
transporting a large case across town 
on foot. 

In 1980, Vitti was reunited with 
Antonioni, 7he Mystery of Oberwald 
(adapted from Cocteaus The Eagle Has 
Three Heads), the directors first film to 
be shot on video. During the rest of 
the decade, Vitti continued to be active 
in film and TV. In 1989, she made her 
directorial debut with a screenplay 
co-written by her partner (and later 
husband) Roberto Russo. Secret Scan- 
dal featured Vitti and Elliott Gould as 
Margherita and ‘Tony, a middle-aged 
married couple whose relationship 
comes under strain when Margherita 
brings a video camera into their home. 
“In my life, the camera has looked at me 
more than my mother has,” Vitti told 
the Guardian's John Vidal in 1990. “But 
the camera I can never talk to, it never 
answers. In the film, the camera is dan- 
gerous because it is a witness. It takes 
everything, has many faces. A camera, 
you know, once you are conscious of it, 
changes everything.” 

Vittis final film credit came a couple 
of years later. Around the same time 
she also wrote the autobiographical 
volumes Seven Skirts (1993) and.4 Bed Is 
Like a Rose (1995), both of which show- 
cased her characteristic warmth, humil- 
ity and playfulness, as well as an uncom- 
monly acute appreciation of her craft. 





ABOVE Vitti with Michaelangelo Antonioni 
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Paris jewel in the balance 


BY ELENA LAZIC 


In the first week of February alone, 

the Paris cinema La Clef welcomed 
Frederick Wiseman, Leos Carax, Paco 
Plaza, Claire Denis, Céline Sciamma 
and Adèle Haencl, as well as hundreds 
of cinema fans lining up outside, from 
six oclock in the morning. It sounds 
like a cinephiles utopia and, in some 
ways, it is - but it may soon disappear. 

‘The cinema was shut down and 
puton the market in 2018. A year later, 
it was taken over by squatters Home 
Cinema, a non-profit collective which 
has turned the venue into a community 
cinema showing rare, fragile and classic 
films daily on a pay-what-you-can basis. 
They plan to raise £3.5 million to try 
and purchase the building through an 
endowment fund, keeping ownership 
of the building separate from its usc. 
Вист February 2021 it was announced 
that the SOS Group, also a non-profit, 
headed by Jean-Marc Borello - deputy 
general delegate of Emmanucl Macrons 
political party - had bought it. The 
group, which specialises in social entre- 
preneurship, has promised to maintain 
La Clefs status as an independent 
cinema, but Home Cinema are not 
convinced: in a neighbourhood prone 
to real estate speculation, La Clef could 
sec its history as a political, engaged 
venue reduced to mere branding. 

The website for La Clef Revival (its 
new name under Home Cinema occu- 
pancy) states: "We pledge to leave the 
premises as soon as wc have the written 
and oral confirmation... that La Clef will 
remain an independent movie theatre.” 
Because this has not happened, and 
because the sale to the SOS Group can 
only be finalised when Home Cinema 
have left, hundreds of cinephiles are 
currently occupying the premises 24/7, 
and watching great cinema as they do. 
The last eviction notice expired on 1 
February, so expulsion is imminent. But 
with the worldwide support that Home 
Cinema has already received, the deci- 
sion to kick out people whose cinephilia 
is tightly bound to their belief in equality 
and collaborative work would be a very 
public, naked declaration from authori- 
ties that they value money more than art, 
and more than people. То be continued. 


Sy laclefrevival.com 
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PATRICK WANG niRECTOR-WRITER-ACTOR 





words BY PHILIP CONCANNON 





The American director talks about his latest film, the two- 
part drama 4 Bread Factory, the rhythms and influences of 
theatre and the importance of keeping arts spaces alive 





Patrick Wang admits that he didnt have 
an extensive knowledge of film when he 
wrote and directed his debut feature Ja 
the Family (2011). Wang turned to filmmak- 
ing after a decade working in economics 
and his formative experiences as a writer, 
director and actor came through commu- 
nity theatre. ^I know relatively little about 
film. I definitely know little in terms of my 
generation and the canon that you might 
be immersed in as you go through film 
school or film studies; he says. "But one of 
the nice things when you comce to things 
a little late or without professional aspira- 
tions is that you dont get brought up in a 
certain тоша” 

Wangs films, which are currently 
receiving a long overdue release in the 
UK, certainly don't fit casily into any 
mould. His narratives are patient and 
expansive, revealing details gradually and 
allowing us to get to know his characters 
in a way that feels organic. Jn the Family 
and The Grief of Others (2015) are both sto- 
ries about ordinary people dealing with 
unimaginable loss, but Wang never wal- 
lows in sentimentality and has a habit of 
letting comedy and tragedy play out side 
by side, a tendency that he attributes to 
his theatrical background. “I guess I’m 
used to that in theatre because we don't 
have many cuts within scenes. Some- 
times our changes between scenes do a 
lot of that re-energising and the different 
tones can be quite drastic.” His habit of 
letting actors dictate the rhythm and 
flow of a scene also helps to generate this 
distinctive energy. Wang structures his 
films through long takes that lead us into 
knotty emotional territory, often in a way 
that surprises the filmmaker himself: 

"I was watching what the actors were 
doing and realised they were doing 
their own writing into the scenes, which 
always gets me deeper into understand- 
ing the situation and these people,” he 
says, recalling his time on the set of /z 
the Family. “This is another carryover 
from theatre, where the actor determines 


the performance. They were producing 
rhythms that I wasn't expecting, [that] 
would be a little more linear and faster, 
but they were useful both for the informa- 
tion they give you and because they add a 
lot of tension. Once you start getting into 
the obvious rhythms, you kind of tune out 
alittle because you know where its going 
to go. They were giving me something 
very unpredictable and I liked that, so I 
stayed with them a lot more.” 

The influence of theatre on Wang's 
work is most evident in his two-part mas- 
тегрїесе Bread Factory (2018). The build- 
ing of the title is a small-town community 
arts centre struggling to survive when 
a major new complex - complete with 
corporate backing and celebrity artists - 
threatens to suck up its already meagre 
funding. 4 Bread Factory touches on many 
issues across its ambitious and engross- 
ing four hours, but at its heart the film is 
an affirmation of how vital accessible arts 
spaces are to a community, and a contem- 
plation of what we lose when we let them 
dic. This message is more resonant con- 
sidering the pandemic, when many such 
spaces are facing a perilous existence. 

“One of the things they're very good for 
is that they give people what they need, 
whatever that is, and I think as people 
need community this is a great way to go 
back into it.” Wang says. “We can talk in 
broad themes about big institutions and 
the role of art and all these things, but 
it really happens in very modest ways. 
Im thinking about the end of Part One, 
where it looks like everything is on the 
line for this institution, but then where 
the film ends up is just one kid with a 
broken heart, and its about what art can 
do to help him through that moment. Its 
not for any professional means, it’s not 
this great wisdom that he carries with 
him forever; it’s just to help him through 
that moment. Its quite modest, but its 
also everything.” 





i A Bread Factory, Part One is on Amazon and other 
platforms from 21 March and is reviewed on page 76 





ABOVE Wang on the set of The Grief of Others 


RISING STAR 
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MARA POLGOVSKY овестоя, 


SCRIPTWRITER, EDITOR 





PROFILE BY TARA JUDAH 





Who is she? 

‘The 38-year-old is a Mexican-born, 
London-based documentary filmmaker 
and lecturer. “My career is completely 
entwined with my brothers, the late film- 
maker Eugenio Polgovsky,” she says. 


Her background 

She studied in Mexico with renowned 
scriptwriter Beatriz Novaro (Danzén, 
1991), but gained practical knowledge as 
Eugenio’ “creative collaborator” on all four 
of his award-winning documentary feature 
films, including The /neritors (2008). 


Her work 

Her directorial debut, Malintzin 17, pre- 
miered in Rotterdams Tiger Competition. 
The film was developed from footage shot 
by Eugenio from his apartment window as 
he and his five-year-old daughter, Milena, 
observed a turtle dove nesting on a power 
line. The result is a minimalist portrait of 
the everyday, which encompasses univer- 
sal themes, including humans conflicted 
relationship with nature. "I want to continue 
making films,” she says, “and also carry 

on completing Eugenio’ body of work.” 
Already working on her second 
feature, Don Jesús, el alacrán (Mr 
Jesus, the Scorpion), another doc 
using her brother's existing 
footage - of which there is 
200 hours - Polgovsky is 
determined to continue 


own practice and Eugenios. 


Where to watch 
Malintzin 17 will screen at nu- 
T9* merous festivals this year. 


this dialogue between her 





DON’T TRY THIS AT HOME 


Jackass Forever, the sixth instalment of 
the Keatonesque stunt-filled franchise 
sees Johnny Knoxville and company 
encounter explosions (intentional and 
accidental), bodily fluids (human or 
otherwise) and dangerous animals (wild 
and domesticated) in pursuit of their 
art. Heres a quick tally of the body parts 
that bear the brunt of the damage. 


ARMS/HANDS 
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Original Films 





Londons celebration of 
queer cinema is back 


Keeping some of its online offering, ВЕТ Flare is also 
returning to in-person screenings on the South Bank with 
a huge programme of diverse features, docs and shorts 


By BEN WALTERS 


For many in the capital, BFI Flare, Lon- 
dons ГОВТОТА + film festival, held 
in March each year, is known as ‘queer 
Christmas - a chance not only to watch 
films but to gather, catch up, celebrate, 
maybe even get drunk and have a mis- 
judged snog or cathartic row to boot. 
So it was a bitter blow when the festivals 
2020 and 2021 editions inevitably suc- 
cumbed to the pandemic. Online and 
hybrid versions offered on-demand access 
to some choice titles under Covid condi- 
tions but the prospect of Flare making a 
proper return to BFI Southbank, with 
the events, talks and club nights that 
make up a rounded programme, is a truly 
tantalising prospect. 

“Opening up Southbank again is really 
exciting; says Grace Barber-Plentie, who 
joined the Flare programming team this 
year. "Going hybrid was a great way to 
connect with a UK-wide audience who 
might ordinarily travel to come to the 
festival. We wanted to combine that with 
something a bit closer to normal so were 
still using ВЕТ Player, but meeting in 
person is really special.” Covid constraints 
notwithstanding, programmers didnt 
feel good work was in short supply. “You 


worry whether there will still be a diverse 
range of work from around the world, but 
that hasn't really been a problem. Film- 
makers are so resourceful and creative, 
whether using the home as a location or 
drawing more heavily on archives.” 
Theres a particularly strong selection 
of distinctive archival documentaries 
in this year’s line-up, including Gateways 
Grind, about Chelsea's lesbian nightlife 
institution the Gateways, and Framing 
Agnes, in which trans stars such as Silas 
Howard, Zackary Drucker and Angelica 
Ross bring to life rare 1950s interviews 
with trans Americans. “Perhaps people 
being in isolation and having more time 
to explore the richness of archives has 
helped,” Barber-Plentie says. “We're also 
seeing more stories that are personal to 
the filmmakers - perhaps theres more 
bravery there.” /t Runs in the Family, Jimmy 
in Saigon and Ultraviolette and the Blood- 
Spitters Gang, for instance, tell the queer 
stories of a Dominican filmmaker, a GI 
who died in Vietnam and a rebellious 
1920s teenage girl through the lens of her 
occluded family relationships. 
The archival approach overlaps with 
another strong theme of this years Flare 


The prospect 
of Flare making 
a proper 
return to BFI 
Southbank, 
with the events, 
talks and 
club nights 
that make up 
a rounded 
programme, 
is a truly 
tantalising 
prospect 


ABOVE 
"Tischa Thomas (furthest 
right) in 74m the Tigress 


programme: musical performance - espe- 
cially queer women in music - which is 
explored through investigation of the 
past. "Its also about uncovering hidden 
stories,” says Barber-Plentie. These tales 
range from Fanny: The Right to Rock, which 
showcases a rock band - a favourite of 
David Bowie - comprising queer women 
of colour, through to ок ие: Gay Women 
in Southern Music, about the seldom- 
recognised lesbian and bi writers of so 
many country and western songs. Else- 
where, metal is the mode uncovered in 
Sirens and The Sound of Scars, while Charli 
XCX: Alone Together \ooks at the online 
community that grew up around the pop 
star during lockdowns. “Its fascinating 
seeing queerness across so many genres; 
Barber-Plentie says. "And music is one of 
the slower things to come back in terms 
of the pandemic, so its nice to be able to 
do that on film” 

Other aspects of the Flare programme 
include titles focused on the body, such 
as Long Live My Happy Head, about car- 
toonist Gordon Shaw's approach to 
living with a brain tumour, and / 4m 
the Tigress, about female bodybuilder 
‘Tischa Thomas and how her drive to 
excel comes up against structural consid- 
erations around race and gender. Under- 
ground artists are profiled in shorts such 
as Saintmaking, about Derek Jarman, and 
There Ба Paradise, focused on Berlin artist 
Juwelia. More mainstream names come 
in for reconsideration too, including 
Marguerite Duras (А Want to Talk About 
Duras) and Gloria Swanson (Boulevard! 
А Hollywood Story). Key revivals include 
groundbreaking Guinean teen romance 
Dakan (1997) and Brazilian underworld 
biopic Madame Sata (2002). 


P ВЕІ Flare runs 16-27 March ас ВЕІ Southbank, 
London. Tickets at whatson.bfi.org.uk/flare 














Dont miss these picks from the BFTs programme 








GIRL PICTURE 


This years opening film is a charming, spiky coming-of-age drama 
from Finland. It focuses on three teens: cynical outsider Mimmi 
(Aamu Milonoff); Rónkkó (Eleonoora Kauhanen), whos searching 
for an erotic spark; and Emma (Linnea Leino), a buttoned-up cham- 
pion figure-skater. Strong, charismatic lead performances make for 

a compelling ride while director АШ Haapasalo teases out a range of 
emotional complexities from an ostensibly liberated social setting. 








BENEDICTION 


‘Terence Davies offers a remarkable 
portrait of the war poet Siegfried 
Sassoon, combining expansive 
chronological and emotional ter- 
rain with an eye for small detail, 
contained interior space and 
incremental emotional upheaval. 
Its a complex, troubled life that 
includes seismic liaisons, with 
Wilfred Owen and Ivor Novello, 
radical resistance, and also turns 
toward church and marriage. Jack 
Lowden and Peter Capaldi play 
Sassoon in earlier and later life 
respectively, both with quiet power. 











THIS IS NOT ME 


Unusually for its region, Iran 

offers some official acceptance for 
certain LGBTQIA + subjectivities: 
specifically, some trans identities 
under some circumstances. Its a 
complex and fraught subject, set 
against sometimes lethal intoler- 
ance for queer lives more broadly. 
Saeed Gholipours film follows 

two young trans men secking legal 
recognition and social freedom, 
setting their moving journeys 
against intimately observed Iranian 
homes, streets, shops and beaches. 














TRAMPS! 


The festivals closing film is a truly 
transporting love letter to the 
ransgressive grassroots arty party 
scene that shaped London subcul- 
ture from punk to the Aids crisis. 
Director-writer Kevin Hegge maps 
this extraordinary cultural landscape 
through eye-popping archival mate- 
rial and excellent interviews with the 
likes of Scarlett Cannon, Michael 
Costiff, Les Child, Philip Sallon, 
Andrew Logan, Jeffrey Hinton and 
Princess Julia - plus the late Duggie 
Fields and Judy Blame, who steals 
the show. Its celebratory but also 
nuanced, critical and hilarious. 








ULTRAVIOLETTE AND THE 
BLOOD-SPITTERS GANG 


A number of titles at this years 
festival draw on remarkable private 
archives to illuminate stories of the 
hidden queer past. This docu- 
mentary began after the death of 
French director Robin Hunzingers 
grandmother; he learned of her teen- 
age relationship in the 1920s with 
Marcelle - a remarkable woman 
who, after being sent to a sanitar- 
ium, became part of a radical group 
who called themselves the Blood- 
Spitters. Personal history links 
with broader culture and music, 
set against a mesmerising flow of 
contemporary archive material. 





BEING BEBE 





It comes as no surprise that the life of a queer artist is not always an easy 
one. Emily Branhams doc follows the first winner of RuPauls Drag Race in 
2009, BeBe Zahara Benet. Its a life that touches on migration (in BeBes 
case from Cameroon), family expectations, the vagaries of fame (without 
the opportunities for success enjoyed by later Drag Race winners) and the 
challenges lockdown brought for live performance culture and careers. 
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POSTERS: POSTERITATI 


MEAN SHEETS 


BY CARLY MATTOX 


Douglas ‘Trumbull, who died in Febru- 
ary, was a groundbreaking effects artist, 
providing visuals for some of the most 
monumental science-fiction films of the 
2oth century, including Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind (1977) and Blade Runner (1982). 
‘Trumbulls career as a director began with 
Silent Running (1972), in which a botanist 
preserves a satellite greenhouse after all 
plant life on Earth has gone extinct. 
Poster and aviation artist George Aki- 
motos composition (main picture) alludes 
to the films major theme, environmental- 
ism - uncommon for the time. The geodesic 
dome, central to the plot, is emphasised 
in vivid greens. In the foreground, Bruce 
Dern is surrounded by lush green plants, 
while delicately designed bunnies signify the 
characters empathy towards living things. 
Robert McCall was another artist who 
worked to visualise outer space, illustrating 
for both Life magazine and Nasa in the 1960s. 
He designed the theatrical poster for Trum- 
bulls first effects triumph, 2оо1: 4 Space Odyssey 
(1968), which features concept art McCall 
had done for the film (below). McCall would 
later work as a production illustrator on Svar 
Тек: The Motion Picture (1979), yet another film 
for which Trumbull designed the effects. 


MAIN George Akimoto’ poster for Silent Running (1972) 
BELOW Robert McCall's 2007 (1968) space station 





The directorial debut of visual effects master Douglas ‘Trumbull 
deserved a landmark poster, and George Akimoto provided 
a vision of a verdant landscape inside a space greenhouse 
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WHAT IF? 


MADE, DELAYED, NEVER RELEASED 

AFTER AN EIGHT-YEAR LIMBO, the much- 
maligned period fantasy 7he Kings Daughter, 
which stars Pierce Brosnan as Louis XIV 
and which wrapped production in 2014, was 
quietly dumped into cinemas in January. 
However, some films face a far longer wait 
for release, such as one tangentially related 
to French royalty: the partnership between 
Louis XIII cognac and filmmaker Robert 
Rodriguez. In an ostentatious display of 
product placement, тоо Years, starring John 
Malkovich, was conceptualised as a tribute 
to the cognac, which has a careful decanting 
process that takes 100 years to complete. If 
your interest is piqued, you'll have to wait until 
18 November 2115 to see it: its been locked 
in a pressure-sealed safe at Cannes. Santé! 


YOU MIGHT REMEMBER THAT Jerry Lewis 
felt able to tell the press in 2013 that “women 
doing comedy bothers me.” But there was one 
line he wouldnt cross: releasing his film 77e 
Day the Clown Cried (1972). This was Lewiss 
attempt at a Chaplin-esque Holocaust drama 
about a clown in a concentration camp. The 
production was plagued by legal issues 
throughout: for one, the story rights 
were never secured from co-writer 
Joan O'Brien. At Cannes in 2013, 
Lewis said, “No one will ever sce it, 
because I am embarrassed at the poor 
work.’ The Library of Congress has 

an incomplete copy, but Lewis, who 
died in 2017, stipulated that it 
remain unreleased until 2024. 













UNCLE ТОМ 'S FAIRY TALES Was the 1969 
student film of Waynes World director Penelope 
Spheeris (pictured below), a comedy written by 
and starring Richard Pryor. Not much is known 
about the plot, except that it involved the Black 
Panthers putting a white man on trial. Pryor 
destroyed the negatives during an 
argument with his then-wife. A 
few surviving scenes were 
screened in 2005, after which 
Pryor and his wife Jennifer 
Lee-Pryor filed a lawsuit 
against Spheeris and Pryors 
daughter Rain. Pryor died 
later that year, but the lawsuit 
is still pending; the film 
В remains unseen. 
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‘A GROUND BREAKING DRAMA’ 


PATRICK VERNON, THE GUARDIAN 


SHOOT THE 
MESSENGER 


3 ттт DAVID OYELOWO STARS IN THIS BRITISH TV LANDMARK, 
5 HOOT THE PRESENTED ON BLU-RAY FOR THE FIRST TIME EVER 

MESSENGER 

uu INCLUDES SHORT FILMS BY DIRECTOR NGOZI ONWURAH 

AND A BOOKLET OF NEW ESSAYS ON THE FILM 
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TEN PIONEERING BRITISH 
DOCUMENTARIES 


AUNIQUE COLLECTION OF NEWLY REMASTERED 
FILMS FROM THE ВЕ! NATIONAL ARCHIVE 


BESIDE THE SEASIDE (1935) - BEHIND THE SCENES (1938) 
THEY ALSO SERVE (1940) - 4 AND 20 FIT GIRLS (1940) 
THE ENGLISH INN (1941) • BIRTH-DAY (1945) 
HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE (1945) - CHILDREN OF THE RUINS (1948) 
THE TROUBLED MIND (1954) SOMETHING NICE TO EAT (1967) 
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READERS’ LETTERS 


Get in touch 

Email: s&s@bfi.org.uk 

‘Twitter: @sightsoundmag 

By post: Sight and Sound, ВЕТ, 21 Stephen 
Street, London, Wr 1LN 








ANTONIONI LOVERS LEFT ALIVE 


Lavventura (1960) is without a doubt 
one of the greatest achievements ever 
on film, and I dont say that lightly, 
but I dont know how influential you 
can say it is today, in the 21st century. 
I don't see it. Today's culture has 
turned against this kind of work. The 
reaction from a regular moviegoer 
to Lavventura today would only be 


CLASS MONICA Monica Vitti in Lavventura 


boredom or hatred. Overall, audi- 
ences now are completely illiterate to 
this kind of film and they are not inter- 
ested in learning how to read them 
either. Even though I still believe it 
can impact the few that will take the 
effort to learn and understand it. 

Marcio S. Russo, via Facebook, in response 
to an article in S&S August 2011, which 
argued for Lavventuras enduring influence 





I would declare 


The Power of the 
Dog to be the 
film of the year 


WELLINGTON REBOOT 


It was a thrill to read the interview 
with Jane Campion (‘Beasts of 
the western wild’, Sight and Sound, 
December 2021) and to see that she 
once again regards herself as а New 
Zealand director, so that Australia 
should no longer lay claim to her. If 
it isn't too late, I would declare The 
Power of the Dog to be the film of the 
year - last year and this year. 

Geoff Lealand, Hamilton East, 
New Zealand 





WE BOUGHT A 200М Jane Campion on the Power set 





JIA WOBBLES 


It was an honour to learn that Sight 
and Sound selected Jean-Michel Fro- 
dons The World of Jia Zhangke as its 
third favourite film book from 2021. 
And also an honour to have the 
esteemed Asian film specialist Tony 
Rayns review it. He raises the per- 
tinent issue of the romanisation of 
Chinese first names and says I got it 
all wrong in writing as one word the 
title of Jias first feature (Хиог). But 
Mr Rayns neglects to tell us how the 
name should have been handled. As 
I point out in an introductory trans- 
lators note, I was concerned about 
establishing a consistent approach 
to romanisation and explain that 
I followed the Pinyin system that, 
in 1979, replaced the earlier Wade- 
Giles and Postal Atlas systems. In 
doing so, I was following the Chi- 
cago Manual of Style, standard here 
in the US. Mr Rayns attention to 
the single misspelling of the name of 
the revered Chinese filmmaker Fei 
Mu seems oddly disproportionate. 
Fei Mu is cited correctly numerous 
times, including in the index (which 
I did). That speaks for itself. 

Sally Shafto, PhD, visiting assistant prof, 
Massachusetts College of Liberal Arts 


Mr Rayns’ 
attention to the 
single misspelling 
of a name seems 
disproportionate 


Coshings, beatings 
and murders were 
not uncommon 
and Maguire was 
always happy 
to engage in 
fist fights with 
local ruffians 


GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTIE 


Robert Hankss review of the Gideons 
Way Blu-ray (S&S, March) brings to 
mind an earlier Scotland Yard detec- 
tive series. Dial 999 - made from 1958- 
59 by ABC Weekend ТУ and Ziv Tel- 
evision, US producers of such classics 
as The Cisco Kid (1950-56) and Sea Hunt 
(1958-61), with the prolific wheeler- 
dealer Harry Alan Towers “in charge 
of production” - ran for a single season 
of 39 half-hour episodes. 

Featuring Robert Beatty as Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Detective 
Inspector Mike Maguire, seconded 
to the Yard to study advanced ройс- 
ing techniques, it was promoted as 
the British version of Highway Patrol 
(1955-59, one of Zivs more successful 
series) but was generally regarded as 
police propaganda, with Maguire, in 
true Mountic tradition, always getting 
his man. “Made with the cooperation 
of the Metropolitan Police" appeared 
at the end of each episode, together 
with a credit for “ex-superintendent 
Тот Fallon of Scotland Yard", the 
series police adviser. 

The storylines were fairly rudimen- 
tary, but brutal for the time. Cosh- 
ings, beatings and murders were not 
uncommon and Maguire was always 
happy to engage in fist fights with 
local ruffians. Though plotting was 





ОН CANADA Robert Beatty in Dial 999 


perfunctory, production values were 
high. A large budget allowed it to be 
shot on 35mm - it was proudly billed 
as “An ABC Television filmed presen- 
tation’ - and unlike the contemporary 
Dixon of Dock Green (1955-76) and No 
Hiding Place (1959-67). studio work 
was kept to a minimum, with most 
of the action taking place in central 
or suburban London, plus occasional 
forays into the Home Counties. Alvin 
Rakoff directed some early episodes 
- he was responsible for an extended 
tracking shot along a busy street, the 
camera apparently filming from the 
back of a van to avoid rubberneckers. 
As with Gideons Way (1964-66), 
watching a series such as this allows 
one to look out for familiar faces, or 
those about to become familiar. In 
the opening episode, for example, the 
likes of William Hartnell, Peter Bull, 
Sydney ‘Tafler and Patricia Laffan are 
gangland leaders holding a summit 
to decide who controls which bits of 
the metropolis. The most memorable 
early sighting, however, is provided 
by Barbara Steele as a naive young 
runaway, narrowly escaping strangu- 
lation at the hands of a serial killer on 
Hungerford Bridge. ‘Two years later 
she met a grislier fate in Mario Bava 
Black Sunday (1960)... 
Terry Hanstock, Nottingham 











BIN THERE, DONE THAT Jude Hill in Belfast 


THE CHILD IN TIME 


In his rather tepid review of Be/fast 
(S&S, Winter 2021-22), Trevor John- 
ston seems to disapprove of writer/ 
director Kenneth Branaghs “opting 
not to fill in the NI civil rights-era 
political background”. As the film 
is a child’s-eye view of events in his 
family and neighbourhood in 1969, 
why would Branagh have opted oth- 
erwise? One might as well denigrate 
Pather Panchali (1955) for ignoring the 
origins of caste in India, or downgrade 
Forbidden Games (1952) for failing to 
account for the causes of WWII. 
David Howell, Ilkley 
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Pamela Hutchinson 
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Can we turn a blind eye to films that show the 
reality of eating animals or is meat still murder? 


Can a film shock you into changing your 
dict? The UN says that current Western 
consumption of animal products is unsus- 
tainable but, according to a recent survey, 
86 per cent of adults in the UK, many of 
whom have read those headlines, still eat 
meat and dairy. Perhaps a glimpse of the 
slaughterhouse could change our minds, 
though filmmakers have been showing us 
that for a century. When Sergei Eisenstein 
cut from an army attacking workers to 
the killing of a bull in his debut film Strike 
(1925), he was comparing the states violent 
suppression of citizens to the execution of 
livestock. The underclass are treated like 
cattle. Even if you read it the other way 
around, it leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 
(When Francis Ford Coppola made a trib- 
ute to this scene in the climax of Apocalypse 
Now, 1979, he incurred the wrath of the 
American Humane Association.) More 
to the point, Alberto Cavalcanti’s Paris- 
ian city symphony Rien que les heures (1926) 
spranga grim surprise on carnivores when 
a shot of a plate of meat dissolved to show 
an abattoir scene. Via a double-exposure, 
Cavalcanti exposed the unpalatable source 
of a steak supper. 

Both examples come from left-wing art 
cinema with a message of class conscious- 
ness. Mainstream cinema of the period was 
less interested in promoting that agenda, 
but happily channelled audiences senti- 
mental attachment to fluffy animals. In 
1910s and 1920s films, sympathetic charac- 
ters are often introduced petting animals 
as a shorthand for their loving nature. Wit- 
ness Lillian Gish rescuing a puppy from a 
tin can in The Mothering Heart (1913). John 
Ford's wearingly winsome Kentucky Pride 
(1925, scripted by Dorothy Yost) is nar- 
rated by a horse, Virginias Future, who 
appeals to our sympathy most when she 
is mistreated by "those creatures known 
as humans. Its a technique similar to that 
in Anna Sewells 1877 novel Black Beauty, 
first planned as an essay on animal welfare 
rather than a childrens story. 

Silent cinema is an excellent platform to 
raise awareness of animal rights. Virginias 
Future speaks with the same volume and 
eloquence as her two-legged co-stars, 
thanks to the intertitles. Two recent, 
exceptional, barnyard films with a vegan 


Could you eat 
someone whose 


narrative arc 
you have been 
introduced to? 





message, Andrea Arnolds Cow (2021) and 
Viktor Kossakovsky's Gunda (2020), tell 
their stories of life and suffering with closc- 
ups of farm animals and Cow has no more 
than a scrap of overheard human dialogue. 
Arnolds class-aware, feminist cinema lends 
itself perfectly to tracing the life of Luma, 
a dairy cow kept almost perpetually preg- 
nant but separated from her offspring, her 
milk drained away by machines. Lumas 
baleful eyes search for her stolen calf; 
handheld cameras take us into insist- 
ent close-ups of skin wounds and hooves 
caked in mud and excrement. Its a brutal, 
mechanised life. Even Arnolds flair for the 
lyrical is heavily undercut with harsh irony: 
pop music blares through the byre and 
fireworks explode in the night sky as Luma 
conceives her umpteenth pregnancy. 
Gunda pushes its lyricism to the fore in 
a gentler tale that saves its killer emotional 
punch for the finale. In this silent, black- 
and-white film, Gunda the sow content- 
edly raises her litter of downy, soft-snouted 
piglets, while elsewhere on the farm (or 


three different farms cut together to look 
like one), we follow the antics of fly-swat- 
ting cows and some endearingly scrappy 
chickens. Just like Yost and Ford, Kossa- 
kovsky and Arnold experiment with the 
idea of animal as protagonist. Could you 
eat someone whose narrative are you have 
been introduced to? 

Kossakovsky told this magazine he 
wanted to show "that animals are not 
something but someone’. Arnold has 
expanded on that: “There's always been 
this conversation about farm animals, 
whether or not they're sentient. I think its 
been very convenient for humans who farm 
them to think that they're not, because we 
use billions of them every year” 

The aim, perhaps, is to emulate the influ- 
ence of The Animals Film (1981), an often 
gruclling compilation of scenes, many shot 
undercover, of factory farming and scien- 
tific research, narrated by Julie Christie. 
‘That film prompted many to try vegetari- 
anism - and made many more aware of the 
extent of commercial animal exploitation. 

Perhaps just secing the slaughterhouse 
isnt enough, though - a little more emo- 
tional manipulation, or science fiction, 
is required. Google searches for “vegan” 
apparently rose by 65 per cent after Bong 
Joon-hos “super pig" fantasy Okja (2017) 
appeared on Netflix. Among my friends, 
Simon Amstells TV mockumentary Car- 
nage (2017), Which looks back from the per- 
spective of a fully vegan 2067 at the horrors 
of our carnivore age, ruined the most appe- 
tites for cheese omelettes and coq au vin. 

As for myself, I havent touched meat 
since the mid-1990s, and it was a film 
that pushed me over the edge. Unlikely 
maybe, but it was the serial-killer flick 
Sezen (1995), with its icky combination of 
human corpses laid out for display and a 
grisly death induced by the kind of force- 
feeding inflicted on geese that creates 
expensive French specialities I have never 
tasted. I can only explain that somewhere 
in my brain a synthesis of images took 
place, between the crime scenes and the 
meat counter where I worked part-time - 
an Eisensteinian montage, half offscreen. 





Pamela Hutchinson ts a freelance critic and 
film historian 
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Lifes beautiful mundanities during a time of 
dread are seen in a truthful film about war 


When I lived in New York, I used to be 
quite amused that Americans of a certain 
age would cither apologise or let out a 
deep sigh when they learned that I was 
Vietnamese. Back home, my generation is 
somewhat psychologically removed from 
the baggage of war. And yet my grand- 
mother, when she was 16, carried ammuni- 
tion rounds on her young shoulders while 
American bombings raged оп. My mother 
was born only a month before 1972 Oper- 
ation Linebacker II terrorized the skies 
of Hanoi and Haiphong, killing more 
than 1,500 civilians in a mere 11 days. 

I once asked my grandmother how she 
felt when the Vietnam War ended, to which 
she replied, “I was happy that I didnt have 
to hide from the fighter-bombers any- 
more.” Her answer startled me. Its matter- 
offactness is devoid of any ideologies; all 
it speaks of is an ordinary desire to carry 
on with life in peace. This is the simple but 
powerful resilience with which ordinary 
Vietnamese people endure a history rav- 
aged by violent invasions. Nevertheless, 
Hollywood movies about the Vietnam 
War are rarely interested in the emotional 
interiority of the Vietnamese, whose pres- 
ence is reduced to unsubtitled mumblings 
or gory dead bodies littered across Ameri- 
can soldiers paths like set props. It is as if 
the lives of the Vietnamese begin and end 
with the War. Beyond napalm clouds, we 
simply do not exist. 

In Dang Nhat Minhs When the Tenth 
Month Comes (1984), however, life and all 
of its beautiful mundanities remain even 
in times of dread. Опе of the finest films 
about the traumas of war, this masterwork 
inadvertently attests to the West's tendency 
to centre itself in international conflicts. 
Often mistakenly described by Western 
critics as a Vietnam War film, When the 
Tenth Month Comes actually takes place 
during the border war between Vietnam- 
ese and Khmer Rouge forces, which began 
in 1978. Despite this setting, the film has 
almost no battle sequences and instead 
focuses on the day-to-day life of a typical 
Vietnamese village and the inner turmoil 
of Duyén (Lé Vàn), a young widow who 
struggles to conceal her husbands death 
in combat from her young son Tuàn (Le 
Phong tinh) and her ailing father-in-law. 





"Through the gaze of Hollywood, Viet- 
namese villages are a prelude to disaster; 
their seemingly idyllic nature belies incom- 
ing brutal ambushes and gruesome blood- 
shed. In contrast, having begun his career 
in geographic documentary, Dang imbues 
a sumptuous lyricism to the pastoral land- 
scape. The evocative black-and-white 
cinematography lovingly caresses the rice 
paddy fields that glisten under the sun; 
their grassy stems grow tall and strong in 
oblivion - and perhaps in defiance - of the 
shelling at the borders. The sensuality of 
rurality also blooms in minute quotidian 
moments where ‘Tuan cradles freshly laid 
eggs between his small hands or tends to 
the family’s persimmon tree, the fruits of 
which he is saving for his soldier father. 

Besides its visual lushness, the coun- 
tryside also carries an atmosphere of spir- 
ituality. lowering over the village shrine 
dedicated to a fallen general is an awe- 
striking tree whose cavernous hollow is 
where Duyéns husband proposed before 
leaving for military conscription. Fusing 
a dose of the fantastical into an otherwise 
naturalistic narrative, one of the films most 
dazzling sequences occurs on the night of 
the Ghost Festival, when an open market 
is set up near the shrine. According to 
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traditional lore, this occasion is when the 
dead will return to communicate with the 
living. While the casualties of war have 
subtly stayed in the background, such as 
the family altar for Duyéns brother-in-law, 
who died in the Battle of Quang Ті, the 
full scale of the colossal human loss, which 
parallels the trajectory of Vietnamese his- 
tory, is startlingly present in this haunting 
scene. As Duyén frantically searches for 
her husband in the crowded market, she 
is surrounded by the ghosts of past sol- 
diers, including her late husband. Many 
of them are wearing modern uniforms 
while others are adorned with centuries- 
old military garb. 

Apart from their pale countenance, 
these benevolent apparitions look as if 
they are still alive, their bodies unharmed 
by bloodshed. By depicting a parallel 
spiritual world, the scene simultaneously 
eases the pain of parting and distills the 
grip that the dead will always have on the 
living. It also situates Duyén historically in 
a long line of Vietnamese widows whose 
husbands have perished on the battlefield. 
In fact, the present and the past collide 
when she has to hold back her tears while 
playing the role of a wife bidding her sol- 
dier husband farewell in a folkloric village 
play. Considering that When the Tenth 
Month Comes underwent multiple revi- 
sions under state censors who objected to 
the “superstitious” content of the market 
scene, it is a fortunate miracle that the 
poignant encounter between Duyén and 
the ghost of her husband survives. 

Referring to the harvest season of 
rice, the film’ title is taken from a poem 
written by Khanh (Nguyen Huu Muoi), 
a local teacher and the only person who 
knows Duyéns secret. Full of yearning 
for a fruitful harvest that can soothe war- 
time sorrows, the poem is pasted over a 
kite that Khanh has made for Tuan. As 
the kite glides over the village, it carries 
not only Khanhs longing for Duyén, but 
also a collective desire for a peaceful hap- 
piness that soars above the wreckage of 
war. Like the paddy fields, hope can flour- 
ish on bombed-out land. 





Phuong Le is a Vietnamese film critic based 
in Paris 
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A list of Greatest Films hardly makes sense - so if 
we are going to make one, lets have some fun 


When the filmmaker and film historian 
Peter Bogdanovich was asked to take part 
in the 2012 Sight and Sound Greatest Films 
poll, he tried to make a top ten. And then 
he changed his mind: “There are so many 
wonderful pictures to see that to reduce 
them down to a top ten is a disservice to all 
the great work that has been done.” 
Anyone set to compile their own voting 
ballot - particularly for a poll as historically 
powerful as this one - may sympathise 
with Bogdanovichs demurral. How does 
one value the revolutionary jump-cutting 
of À bout de souffle (1960) over the creeping 
formalist discomfort of Jeanne Dielman, 23 
quai du Commerce, 1080 Bruxelles 1975)? The 
pastel-drenched melancholy of 7he Umbrel- 
las of Cherbourg (1964) beneath the zigzag- 
ging existential doom of Rashomon (1950)? 
The answer, really, is that you cant. Its 
fundamentally absurd to rank art. You can 
only try, in your own lopsided, subjective 
way, to fashion a list of ‘greatest films that 
you love and that, in turn, you want other 
people to see and love. Invariably youll be 
in a Sophies Choice situation with two 
titles at some point, or realise you havent 
included a film from a particularly rich 
national cinema or decade. The cinematic 
ABCsin the traditional Sightand Sound poll 
are enduring: Welles, Ozu, Fellini, Hitch- 
cock. Since the polls inception in 1952, the 
rankings have only changed incrementally, 
and slowly. Citizen Kane (1941) remained 
number one from 1962 to 2012, when it was 
usurped by /Zrf/go (1958). Its fair to say that 
people have laboured over their choices, 
knowing greatness is bestowed upon their 
picks. I would argue that maybe its time 
we take list-making a little bit less seriously. 
A decade on from the last poll, we've 
lived through the presidency of Donald 
‘Trump, a global pandemic, the rise of 
# МеТоо and the Black Lives Matter 
movement, and we've seen a new focus оп 
gender equality and trans rights. Our shift- 
ing world has asked for a major rethink of 
the dominant capitalist, colonialist and 
racist power structures that exist in life as 
in cinema. The concept of ‘experts’ build- 
ing a canon and selecting films for their 
relative greatness may have been well- 
suited to the patriarchal 1950s, but today it 
feels old-fashioned. The concept will need 





continual updating, pruning and renovat- 
ing to remain relevant. Recognising the 
fundamental imperfection of the process 
- and having fun with it - might be key to 
that relevance. 

No onc has to love all of the stone-cold 
classics (I don't), but in the omnivorous 
paradise of high and low film culture, 
there is still value in the utilitarian purpose 
of canon-building and list-making. Not 
because opinions are dealt out from on 
high, but because people may continue to 
seek out and learn from them. For educa- 
tional purposes alone, its vital that we both 
hold on to the historical gems while con- 
tinuing to build onto the existing canon. Га 
love to sec films like Julie Dashs Daughters 
of the Dust (1991) or Melvin Van Peebles 
groundbreaking Sweet Sweetbacks Baadasssss 
Song (1971) make it on to the poll. 

Another of my hopes is to see an inclu- 
sion of younger films on this year’s aggre- 
gate. Few were under 40 усаг old in the 
last poll. Yet going further back, in 1952 
Bicycle Thieves (1948) topped the poll and 
in 1962 Lavventura (1960) finished second. 
In 2022, backing recent masterpieces like 
Moonlight (2016), Inside Llewyn Davis (2013), 
or Portrait of a Lady on Fire (2019) would 
provide some contemporary vibrancy 
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to proceedings, not to mention a better 
chance for Black, queer and women film- 
makers to make an impact on the poll. 

Some resist the notion of list-making 
entirely, and this is understandable. Elena 
Gorfinkel, in her 2019 piece ‘Against Lists, 
published in the feminist film journal 
Another Gaze, takes the view that in todays 
‘hyper-mediated moment list-making is 
fuelled by narcissism more than the urge 
to draw attention to great art. She may 
well be correct. Theres no small amount of 
egotism involved in being in the position 
to canonise ones taste or show it off in this 
way, but the opposite is also true: calls to 
tear down the canon often take perverse 
pleasure in attacking burnished classics, 
and require no less ego. 

Our current moment has a broad 
tendency toward over-correction. Even 
assumptions of a so-called ‘critical consen- 
sus are often not borne out by the stats. 
Individual voters lists tend to burst with 
fascinating choices, sometimes films that 
attract only one vote in the entire poll; since 
1962, no winner has ever been on тоге 
than 37 per cent of all the ballots. I expect 
this year’s poll to be even less homogenous 
and more disparate in its choices. And I 
think theres a space for that which might 
not have been there back in 2012. 

One of my favourite things about 
cinema culture of the past ten years - at 
leastas I have experienced it - is that theres 
been a voracious curiosity among young 
cinephiles which means that they might 
have seen 73 Going on 30 (2004) before 8F 
(1963) but enjoyed both equally; that they 
binge-watch reality ГУ alongside screen- 
ings of rare Edgar G. Ulmer films; share 
torrents of Kore-eda films and stream Far- 
relly Brothers comedies. This kind of cul- 
tural omnivorousness might be just whats 
needed to bridge the gap between the old 
canon and the new. My greatest hope for 
the 2022 poll is that people lean into what 
they wholeheartedly love, without reserva- 
tion or calculation - that they stop taking it 
all so seriously. After all, its just a list. 





Christina Newland is lead film critic for the Т and. 
runs an award-winning newsletter on women in 
crime cinema, ‘Sisters Under the Mink: She 
tweets at @christinalefou 
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Francis Ford Coppola's The Godfather is a dazzling 
piece of filmmaking, rightly lauded as one of the 
greatest movies of all time. But, 50 years on, is it 
time to acknowledge that the film is a monstrous 

siren call for our worst political instincts? 4 
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or 50 years we have been watch- 
ing 77e Godfather films as much in the sway 
of their elegant darkness as if we are name- 
less but loyal members of the Corleone 
family. We are waiting for our chance to 
serve the smack of authority, the engine of 
the films. So we keep watching. 

If you were old enough to see 7he Godfa- 
ther when it opened (14. March 1972), then 
you are elderly now, and most likely a man 
who has been seeing the pictures once 
every other year, and quietly aspiring to be 
one of the gang. I doubt many women that 
age are so faithful with this dream. They 
will have noticed how little power or voice 
women have in this sultry atmosphere. 
And then I suspect they sigh and smile 
over how their decent, timid and often dull 
men are suckers for the spell. 

Me too. Let me try to explain that. The 
first clear display of how the Corleones 
function is the episode with the movie 
boss Jack Woltz. The insipid, selfpitying 
crooner Johnny Fontane has come to the 
Corleone wedding desperate to get a key 
role in an upcoming Woltz production. 
Vito decides this is a matter for consigliere 
'Tom Hagen (was Robert Duvall ever 
better?). On a cut, that effacing manager 
goes out to Los Angeles. If youre in this 
family you are crazy for what follows: the 
sudden swoon of muted brass in 1945 
dance music, the chromatic light, the feel 
of a prop plane landing, and an overview 
of Hollywood that is a shot from Selznick's 
1937 A Star Is Born. Vhat arrangement 
never fails: its mainlining nostalgia and 
unadulterated respect for old movie lore. 
So then we meet Jack Woltz, and he's 
urbane and polite at first. But very soon 
hes into some of the most profuse, violent 
writing in the film and a splashy show of 
self. Here is evidence that Coppola and 
his gang have always assumed that people 


in power talk like show-offs who want to see 
their own existence as a movie. Everything 
Woltz says is an exuberant attempt to explain 
and radiate himself. This is the early sound of 
‘Trump: “You dont understand. Johnny Fon- 
tane never gets that movie. The part is per- 
fect for him; it'll make him a big star. And I'm 
gonna run him out of the business, and let 
me tell you why. Johnny Fontane ruined one 
of Woltz International's most valuable proté- 
gés. For five years we had her under training: 
singing lessons, acting lessons, dancing les- 
sons. I spent hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on her. I was gonna make her a big star! 
And let me be even more frank, just to show 
you that I'm not a hard-hearted man, and its 
not all dollars and cents. She was beautiful; 
she was young, she was innocent. She was 
the greatest piece of ass I ever had, and I had 
‘em all over the world...” 

On and on, a cadenza of confessional 
wickedness, fabulous in John Marley snarl- 
ing delivery, and it is poor Woltz putting his 
own head on the chopping block of comeup- 
pance (a recurring mechanism in the Godfa- 
ther movies). 

Then it’s a hushed dawn at the suave 
Woltz mansion. As he wakes, Woltz stirs in 
silky sheets and feels the bed is untidy - did 
he have bad dreams? ‘Then he discovers that 
he has been sleeping with the severed head 
of his prize stallion. Coming so early in the 
first film, this was a knockout signal and 
a promise of more. Horse lovers and light 
sleepers gave out with an earnest “Wow!” 
After all, the horses head was just a prop, set 
decoration, and the blood? We were used to 
that by then. In this genre of films, the blood 
glows like the egomaniacal talk, butterscotch 
on vanilla. 

The seductive editing erases any anxiety 
we might have over how Hagen (and his 
agents) have magicked the horses head into 
the bed without waking Jack, and as always 
in American movies we go along with the 
lush skid that transcends practical reality. 
Moreover, Al Pacinos Michael has already 
told his girlfriend Kay a story about how in 
the past the family fashioned the idea of an 
offer no one could refuse. As Michael tells 
her that story, listless but entranced, you 
know hes an angel ready to fall, and take over. 

What the Woltz episode amounts to is 
the accumulation of piercing theatricality 
as an ideal: not just the language and the 
talk; not just the deft casting of Marley (and 
surely casting maestro Fred Roos had a part 
in that). Beyond this, the gang is assembled 
and busy: Gordon Willis dropping a pre- 
dawn light on the house; the people who 
had chosen and dressed the house (Dean 
‘Tavoularis and several set decorators); and 
then the overall authority that would com- 
pose the scene so that for 50 years we guys 
have relished its sweet, lethal air of control. 
Its as if 77e Godfather is ordained mythology, 
immaculate and written (as in the word of a 
lord). Its how there is so little need for police 
in these films. 

The allure of this sequence was smoky 
from the start. There were veiled suggestions 
that Fontane might be Frank Sinatra and the 
role might be Maggio in From Here to Eternity. 
There is no evidence for that insinuation, 
but it survived simply because it intuited our 


wish to credit such things. The atmosphere 
and the legend were creeping over fact and 
history like the blood in Woltzs lustrous bed. 
From the start, there was an embedded code 
that whispered to us to believe in spectacular 
control. Isnt that what the movies are about? 
This rhythm of justified punishment 
is central to the films. Coming up is that 
moment, at night, outside the hospital 
when Marlon Brandos Vito is inside, griev- 
ously wounded. Michael guesses that final 
execution will be at hand. So, with Enzo, he 
stands outside the hospital, trying to look 
ominous, two small men in dark coats, as the 
malignant cops arrive. Thats when Sterling 
Hayden breaks Michaels jaw. But he is too 
late, for there is that instant when the Ivy 
League Marine notices, with intellectual 
interest, that his hand is not shaking as he 
lights a cigarette: the good boy is made for 
this stuff - that is our true entrance into the 
labyrinth. We do not have to wait long for a 
proper retribution as Haydens corrupt cop is 
shot dead - in the feeding face - at that little 
restaurant with the best veal in town and a 
howling subway only a few feet away. 

It has always been the case in the first 
two parts of 7he Godfather that the authority 
of action is so heady that our hands and our 
moral concern give up wavering. 

If that’s what we want. 
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hat authority is the heart of 
movie power. Thats what makes these pic- 
tures so problematic in terms of history. It 
was easy enough and uplifting to propose 
that in the early 1970s there was a regen- 
eration of new, independent filmmaking in 
Hollywood. This was the age of Five Казу 
Pieces, The Last Picture Show, Deliverance, The 
King of Marvin Gardens, The Long Goodbye. 1 
mean pictures where awkward, misguided, 
passionate failures behaved like people in a 
novel, or in the mess of America, instead of 
being blessed by the screens flourish. 

Those new filmmakers felt the com- 
pany of pictures from elders or outsiders: 
The Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie, Aguirre, 
Wiath of God, Tao English Girls, The Bitter 
Tears of Petra von Kant, Last Tango in Paris, 
Gries and Whispers and even Welless F for 
Fake or John Hustons Ки City, the work 
of droll subversive kids. So The Godfather 
seemed to fit: Coppola had been to film 
school and had lavish ideas about trans- 
forming the American film business. 
Wasn't this a grand sign of the kids taking 
control, in a world of characters as disen- 
chanted as Nicholson at the end of Five 
Казу Pieces or Elliott Gould strolling away 
after offing Terry Lennox to close 77e 
Long Goodbye? 

It seemed like a great time to be alive 
(while killing enemies), and then between 
the two parts of The Godfather the amazing 
Francis had the energy and the need to slip 
in The Conversation (1974), one of the most 
foreboding predictions of what would 
happen to independent intelligence in the 
new world. Even so, the same Coppola (he 
has always been a man of clashing moods) 
would help usher in the return of the busi- 
ness, borne on the wings of George Lucas 
and Steven Spielberg. So one cannot look 
back on The Godfather now without seeing 
the conflict between something new and 
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daring and a return to the power of corpo- 
rate fantasy. If you are anywhere near Hol- 
lywood (if you believe it exists) you cannot 
miss the male entourage whose dress 
code and dialogue owe so much to those 
classic films. The old threat of “Tl make 
you an offer you cant refuse; sometimes 
sounds like foreplay endearment now. So 
its useful to remind ourselves that its a line 
one might have heard from the Gestapo or 
other agents of the darkness. 

Moreover, 1972 was a very complicated 
year: Bobby Fischer beat Boris Spassky; 
Richard Nixon went to China; for the last 
time, a man walked on the Moon; Cali- 
fornia was trying to abandon the death 
penalty; there was a terrorist event at the 
Munich Olympics; the Dow rose above 
1,000; there were break-ins at the Water- 
gate Hotel in Washington DC; and a few 
months later Nixon won the presidential 
election 520-18 in the electoral college. 
This is not just background. It is a way of 
suggesting the difficulty our movies had in 
keeping up with, or being fair to, our chaos. 

The aftermath of Watergate can be inter- 
preted as a grand comeuppance for tyranny 
and a bright time for liberty. But don't 
forget how many Americans had wanted 
Nixon in November 1972 (he got 47.2 mil- 
lion votes, 60.7 per cent of the popular 
vote). It was a terrible world - we all said 
so - though in 1972, very likely, the readers 
of this magazine were tiptoeing into sex, 
drugs, racial equality, feminism and green 
thinking in unprecedented ways. But that 
only pained the majority the more. 

I put it that way because of a need to 
say that the smack of authority in 77e God- 


Jather was the promise of a return to nar- 


rative order in movies and to the alarming 
strength of heroic monsters. So The Godfa- 
ther would be seen then as a harbinger of 
the new and the brave. But looked at from 


2022, how do we ignore the baleful, dehu- 
manised Michael becoming a warning of 
"only business”, presidential, sitting in the 
darkness and contemplating the feebleness 
of order, knowing how the family has been 
able to kill anyone it wanted gone? But who 
might one day make a film as muddled and 
imprecise as 7e Godfather Part Ш (990). 
As political gestures, the two films are 
shockingly conservative. That can be felt 
in the unquestioned decisiveness of male 
order and the scarcity of women. But it 
is most palpable in the texture of things 
like the Woltz episode. It’s the chronic 
need that everything fits. The tidiness is 
paranoid. The passion of The Godfather is 
akin to a police state religion: it is a way of 
serving unchallenged order and devoutly 
respectful of ritual. So the two films can be 
read as the apogee of a narrative style that 
set in in Hollywood with sound. It is what 
we call ле en scène, a matter of predictable 
and beautiful photographed sequences, 
with suspense and a pay-off, that trade in 
every craft in filmmaking and so requires a 
kind of factory context. Thus, in the gang 
he kept, Coppola's Zoetrope was one of 
the last movie studios - and he had unin- 
hibited designs on remaking the old Hol- 
lywood kingdom in northern California. 
I'm not sure Francis counts as an auteur, 
an artist with a vision (like Hitchcock, 
Welles or Scorsese), but he was a tempest 
and a heartfelt godfather himself. He knew 
and trusted Willis, Tavoularis, Roos and 
alter Murch апа he made two films so 
populated with attractive rascal support- 
ing actors that we are as ready as Enzo or 
Clemenza to be part of the family. Like 
Hawks, Ford or Preston Sturges, he liked 
to stick with his people, his entourage. And 
we want to be there, too. 
That is why we keep watching these 
films. We long to be made men. 
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o where do we stand 
now with the two parts of 7he Godfather, at 
the age of 50? As I have tried to admit, I am 
ready to see them again tonight, because 
I am addicted to the efficient and lovely 
rendering of life on screen - the mise en 
scène - with a gallery of engaging people. 
Yet I feel ashamed of my own taste. I can 
believe these are great films - and Part IT 
was founded on extra ambition whereas 
the first was content to be a knockout. But 
then I wonder whether the culture of such 
great films is fit for the life and the experi- 
ence I have tried to be part of. What I mean 
by that is to point out that these achieve- 
ments are painfully short of humour, 
women and uncertainty. And that is a trin- 
ity I want to live by. 

Who are the women? There is Vitos wife 
(can you recall her name in the story?), the 
kind of spouse men hire when they decline 
to partake in conversation, let alone argu- 
ment. His daughter Connie is there, too, 
played by Talia Shire, but I think in any 
analysis of the drama she is a neglected 
character and no more than a surrogate 
wife. Michaels first wife Apollonia is very 
vivid, for a moment, until shes blown to 
bits. But the greatest problem one can 
have with female Corleones is with the 
biggest part, Diane Keatons Kay. 

I have argued in the past that Kay is 
the character most outraged by what hap- 
pened to Michael. She knows the power 
of his evil, not just as its most immediate 
victim, but as the mother of his children. 
The most distressing thing about Part Ш 
for me is the way in which she wants to be 
reconciled to Michael, when she has every 
narrative reason to oppose him. But she 
can only love him again, if they were in love 
before - and was that evident? I have even 
suggested that Kay might testify against 
Michael, and suffer every poisoned offer 
that he cares to apply. There is a way in 


which any audience now might step back 
from these films, gratified by their preci- 
sion, but horrified at their indulgence of an 
exhausted criminal code. 

So what will happen in 2022 in the Sight 
and Sound poll of our greatest films? The 
last time out, in 2012, 77е Godfather was #21 
in the Critics Рой, 77e Godfather Part I was 
#31. Butin the Directors Poll 77e Godfather 
ranked #7 and Part I] was #30. Га guess 
that in the new poll a lot of the old order 
will be tossed out. I cannot conceive how 
Vertigo (1958) retains its eminence. The new 
spirit in cinephilia should insist on films 
from the last 20 years. And I can believe 
that a large part of the electorate will be 
unable to stomach the Godfather films. 

But the polls do not matter much, just 
as the political voting we keep going along 
with has less and less to do with the nature 
of our life and its problems. I do not believe 
fresh poll attitudes will make much of an 
impact on the abiding atmosphere of 7he 
Godfather. In short, men are going to keep 
watching those films and feeling nostalgic 
for a fantasy world in which, under stress, 
a young husband, like Michael, could in 
the same sequence participate in the chris- 
tening of his nephew and the execution 
of all his enemies. That is still the great- 
est comeuppance scene in these films, an 
immaculate display of merciless editing 
and inventive deaths carried out (I think) 
by the admirably humane and decent 
Walter Murch. Just think of Al Neri on one 
knee so that his sure shot will have Barzini 
tumbling down the steps. 

This is some of Walters greatest work 
(and, of course it was approved by Francis, 
and by Robert Evans, and by Paramount 
- it was part of the system). It is also one 
of the most clear-cut shows of gloomy 
but triumphant fascism in American film. 
‘That's where we have to be brave enough 
to discard the bromide that 77е Godfather 
films attack organised crime and gangster- 
isms dance. These are pictures in which we 
adore every murder, and share in the com- 
mand that carries it out. The films are as 
magisterial as the worst leader we might 
imagine. They disgrace us. And we cannot 
hide from how they have been an inspiring 
model for people we despise and fear. 

So it is in being aware of how these two 
films did what their system required that 
we have reason to shrink from our own 
pleasure. Be especially aware of the lack of 
humour or doubt. Appreciate that Fredo 
has to die near the end of Part П because 
the enterprise believes that that is what we 
want and expect. Even so, 50 years later, 
in the form of John Cazale as a weakling 
and a fool, Fredo is the most interesting 
and self-critical of the family, and the one 
like us. 

Sooner or later, if there is time, we have 
to live with the awkward truth that we are a 
society of Fredos who like to watch movies 
about lovable supermen who might drop 
us into the depths of Lake Tahoe. There is 
а local theory there that the waters are so 
pure and cold that bodies are preserved on 
the lake floor and do not rise to the surface. 
I dont know. It could be just one more of 
thosc Sinatra stories one should not trust. 


IN THESE PICTURES 
WE ADORE EVERY 
MURDER. THE 
FILMS ARE AS 
MAGISTERIAL AS 
THE WORST LEADER 
WE MIGHT IMAGINE. 
THEY DISGRACE US 


BELOW 
Brando as Vito Corleone 


OPPOSITE 

Brando as Vito with his 
daughter Connie, played by Talia 
Shire, on her wedding day 
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COPPOLA 
AND THE 
GODFATHER 


Stephen Farber spoke to 
Francis Ford Coppola 
at his mansion in San 

Francisco for the Autumn 

1972 edition of Sight and 

Sound. In the basement, 

carpenters and electricians 

were working to install a 

comfortable screening room. 

It was the only interview 
he had given since the 

release of The Godfather 


Francis Ford Coppola on the 
set of The Godfather in 1971 


You're one of the first American 
directors who came up through the 
film schools. Did your background at 
UCLA [University of California, Los 
Angeles] give you anything useful? 
I was disappointed in film school. I 
had thought about it when I was very 
young, and the whole time I was an 
undergraduate theatre major I was 
looking forward to film school. When I 
got there, I realised that it was nowhere 
near as much fun or as satisfying as 
the theatre experience had been. I 
found that the other students were 
not really interested in film as a more 
complete humanistic artform. They 
were interested in the technical side 
of it only. They didnt seem to have 
any breadth or depth to them. I was at 
UCLA film school from about 1960 
to 1962, and I barely had two friends 
in that time. There was none of the 
camaraderie that I had imagined in high 
school in my La Bohème imagination. 
My fantasy was youre working on 
the films and drinking wine at night, 
and there are beautiful girls who are 
working on the films and youre all in it 
together. It wasnt like that. It was very 
lonely. However, there was the chance 
to learn about some of the technology. 
‘There were a couple of good courses. 
One of my directing teachers was 
Dorothy Arzner, and she was always 
very sweet to me and encouraging. She 
was one of the better influences. Also, 
through contacts at film school, notices 
on the bulletin board, I did get my job 
with Roger Corman. Roger always 
had the policy of getting bright guys 
and girls from the colleges. Hed say to 
his secretary, “Call up UCLA and get 
some film student who'll work cheap.” 


What did you do for Corman at first? 

I was hired to do the English trans- 
lation of a Russian space picture. I 
couldnt speak Russian, but I was 
supposed to make up an English 

story and dialogue to fit this Rus- 

sian movie. The Russian movie was 
very sentimental and philosophical, 
whereas Roger wanted to make it 

into a monster picture. I had the job 
of doing the looping and writing the 
new dialogue for it. I got a flat figure, 
something like $200 for a million 
weeks’ work. Outrageous, but I just 
wanted to get in that office because it 
sounded like they were really going to 
make movies there. I tried to impress 
Roger. Га deliberately work all night 
so when hed arrive in the morning hed 
see me slumped over the moviola. He 
started to see me as an all-purpose guy. 
Roger was always really nice to me. 
Hed pay you nothing to do a film, but 
your success then was your own and he 
never had any ties on you. I always felt 
grateful to him, and I like him a lot. 


Then you did a film for him? 

Roger could never resist a bargain. In 
other words, if hes making a film for 
AIP [American International Pictures] 


THE GODFATHER 


and the whole crew is in Europe, he 
right away will start figuring that for 
another $20,000 he could take the 
unit and make another film. We were 
in Europe doing The Young Racers 
[1963], and I was Rogers assistant. I 
thought if I came up with a script he 
might let me take the unit and just go 
make another film. That’s how I did 
Dementia 13 119631. I described a scene 
of some lady who goes into a pond 
and sees the corpse of a little child and 
gets axed to death - everything I knew 
Roger would like. So he gave me 20 
grand and said I could do it. Then I 
wrote the script in three days. It was а 
good experience. It was the only film 
I've ever enjoyed working on. We were 
young and making a feature film! I 
think that kind of enthusiasm has a lot 
to do with the fact that when youre 
young your standards are low. If you 
shoot something that looks like a real 
movie, that puts you into euphoria. 


What else did you do around that time? 
I had won the Samuel Goldwyn writing 
award at UCLA, and that got me an 
interview with Seven Arts. I got the job 
to write the first screenplay for Reflec- 
tions in a Golden Eye [1967]. That was in 
about 1963. From the point I won the 
Goldwyn award until the present time, I 
have always had a good, exciting career. 
Гуе always had money, with the excep- 
tion of two years ago, when I almost 
went under. My work at Seven Arts 

was a good experience because I liter- 
ally was the house writer, and I wrote 
three scripts a year and worked on all 
their projects. In a two-and-a-half-year 
period I wrote about ten or 12 scripts. 


Did it turn out as you had conceived it? 
Yes. I tended not to like it very much 
about two years later. I think the whole 
style it was made in - that free-wheeling 
Dick Lester spirit - became the big- 
gest cliché in the world. Actually, it 

was the first film of its kind that used 
one of those so-called rock scores, 
after 4 Hard Days Night |1964]. But 

by the time it came out, a lot of those 
things had been used to death. There 
are still some things in it that I like. I 
had directed lots of musical comedies 
in college, and I wanted to make a 

film that had the energy of a musical 
comedy. I always thought of Youre a 

Big Boy Now |1966] as a musical film. 


How did The Rain People |19691 
originate? 

I had originally written 77e Rain People 
in 1960 in college. I could never get on 
top of it. It was first called Echoes, and 
it was the story of three housewives - a 
newly married one, an older woman, 
and one who had a few kids. АП go 

off in a station wagon and leave their 
husbands. I wrote it for a creative writ- 
ing class and never finished it; Í put it 
aside and forgot it. Then several years 
later I got this very romantic idea in 
my head about Shirley Knight. I didn't 
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know her, but I thought she was very 
good. She seemed like an American ac- 
tress who had some substance. Most of 
my life has been influenced by romantic 
preconceptions. The idea of writing 
a film for an actress and making it 
together, like Antonioni and Monica 
Vitti, really appealed to me. I saw Shir- 
ley Knightat a film festival. She was 
there with Dutchman [1967]. and she 
was crying because someone had been 
rude to her or whatever. I went up to 
her and said, "Dont cry, ГЇЇ write you a 
movie.” And she said, “You will? Thats 
swect." And I did. I went back and 
I took out this old college draft and 
decided to make it just one character. 
‘That was just as inians Rainbow 
[1968] was over. The Rain People was 
also a reaction against Аман Rainbow. 
You see, after Youre a Big Boy Now, 1 
made a resolution - I was not going to 
make that mistake of having a promis- 
ing first film and going straight into 
a big Hollywood clunker. And I went 
and got a small office and started to 
write the movie I'm doing now, The 
Conversation |1974.]. I wrote the first 
three pages. Then I got a phone call 
from a guy who asked if I knew anyone 
who could do Finian’s Rainbow. I 
thought about it and gave him some 
suggestions and hung up. The next day 
he called back and said, “What about 
you?” And somehow it happened, 
though I had resolved it wouldn't. 
Partly I decided to do Атал Rain- 
bow because I remembered the show. 
Му father had been in the musical 
comedy business. It was again a very 
romantic idea, like: "Wouldnt my 
father be happy if I did a big musical?" 
I fought very hard not to change it, 
which was probably a mistake. I had 
the idea that if you do Himians Rainbow, 
you shouldn't rewrite it and update it. 
I guess I was wrong, because Finian’s 
Rainbow was a terrible book originally. 
‘The score was great, but this mixture 
of a leprechaun and gold and a tame 
civil rights message - it was just the 
wrong time to make a movie like that. 
‘The fact that it was all shot on the 
back lot also disturbed те. I couldnt 
shoot on location. Basically /7zaz5 
Rainbow was a cheat: the idea of taking 
a $34 million musical and sending it 
out to compete with Funny Girl |1968 |, 
where they had rehearsed the musical 
numbers for two months. On Finians 
Rainbow 1 improvised all the dancing, 
and I know nothing about dancing. 
Ironically, everyone at Warners 
thought Hinian’s Rainbow was going to 
be a big hit; they were just wild about 
it. This is the joke of the movie busi- 
ness because no one knows anything. 
‘The movie was a disaster. But before 
it was released, they were count- 
ing their millions. They decided to 
blow the picture up to 70 and make 
it a roadshow picture. And when 
they did that, they blew the feet off 
Fred Astaire when he was dancing. 
No one had calculated the top and 


bottom of the frame. I just wanted 
to be done with it, but I was upset 
thinking that this thing might be an 
enormous success. I remember telling 
my wife, “God, why should I become 
rich and famous because of this?” 

‘The studio next wanted me to 
do Mame |19741, offered me almost 
$400,000 back then, when I was 26 or 
27 years old. And I had this brilliant 
idea: [m going to force the case, I'm 
going to do The Rain People instead. By 
just starting to do it, ГЇЇ prevent myself 
from succumbing to all these offers. I 
remembered what had happened the 
last time, and I was not going to make 
the same mistake again. And I decided 
I was going to do The Rain People as Га 
always wanted to - with five guys ina 
station wagon. I used my own money 
for the first few days, and then Warner 
Brothers said, “Well make it” and they 
financed me. Actually, I jumped in too 
early. I never really finished the script 
before we shot. But it was a wonder- 
ful opportunity. Kenny Hyman and 
Elliott Hyman literally just gave me 
the money: $750,000. I didn't have to 
talk to anyone, they didnt bother me 
at all. When it was all over, I showed 
them the film, and they liked it. That 
was really a one-of-a-kind experience. 

Its my favourite film of all that Гуе 
done, including 77e Godfather, but I 
dont think it works as well as a total film 
as some others. But the parts that I like, 
I like a lot, and I felt that 77e Rain People 
was a good step in the right direction. 


Did you shoot in sequence? 

Yes, that was the beauty. I was writing 
it while we were shooting it. It wasnt 
pre-scouted. We just drove. When I 
saw something, we would stop. The big 
parade sequence in Chattanooga, we 
literally just came across. It was not an 
ordinary schedule. We shot over a four- 
month period, but we travelled so much 
that I would say we shot the equivalent 
of two or two and a half months. The 
film was tough because I started having 
tremendous arguments with Shirley 
Knight. Shes very talented, but shes the 
only actor I really havent gotten along 
with. Usually I get along with actors. 


Were your disagreements over 

the conception of the role? 

I dont think Shirley Knight trusted 
те. I dont think she felt that if she did 
what I asked her to do it would be a 
good movie. Whenever an actor starts 
to distrust the director, he begins to 
do two things - hes acting and hes 
also watching out for himself. As I 
look back on it now, I feel that the real 
problem was that she had a bad taste 
in her mouth from her experience in 
Hollywood; she preferred the theatre. I 
came along and promised this wonder- 
ful idealistic kind of filmmaking. When 
we started to work, she realised that 

it had some realities to it as well, and 
perhaps she started to feel that this 
was just another Hollywood movie. 


ТЕ YOU WERE 
RAISED AS | WAS, 
EVERYTHING YOU 

00 15 ТО MAKE 

YOUR FAMILY 
PROUD OF YOU. IT 
RELATES ТО THE 

IMMIGRANT THING’ 
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John Cazale, Marlon Brando, 
Richard Conte and Francis Ford 
Coppola filming The Godfather 


LEFT 
Brando during the shoot 
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The film loses her character as it 

goes along. 

‘That was an editorial decision. Maybe 
I was angry at her, I dont know. The 
character as I had written it had a lot 
of the schizophrenia that comes out in 
the film, but there was also a tremen- 
dously compassionate side. The whole 
basis of the character was that she was 
a mother, a mother figure. And I didnt 
feel that I was getting that from Shirley. 
I would get the high-strung, nervous 
intensity. I dont know how much I 
liked that character I saw, whereas I 
liked the character I had written. I think 
that affected the cut. I started to throw 
more weight to Jimmy Caans character. 
‘That is definitely the flaw of the film. 
Having stated the premise, which is a 
really interesting premise - even more 
so when you think of the time it was 
written - then it should have stuck with 
her. I chickened out, partly because I 
didnt have enough time. When a writer 
doesnt know what else to do with a 
character, he brings in a new character, 
you know? So I kept bringing in new, 
interesting characters, like the cop or 
the animal farmer, hopefully keeping 
the audience interested but denying 
what I should have been doing, which 
is to explore that main premise. 

Im having the same problem now 
with 77e Conversation. I wrote the script 
two or three years ago and, because 
of fate, did not make it. Now that I'm 
making it, Im rewriting it completely. 
Its the first original screenplay that I'm 
really working on, as opposed to just 
throwing together. So the two-year 
delay may be a very good thing, because 
I now find the first script hopelessly 
inadequate. Just as іп 77e Rain People, 

I set up an interesting premise but 
then keep going into new things, 
rather than developing the premise. 
Га like to rewrite 7he Rain People. 


What were you finally trying to 
say about women? It's a particu- 
larly interesting film in the light 
of the women’s movement. 
I'm very interested in women in films. 
Id like to write and make films about 
women, and I have some ideas. Maybe 
some of them are very romantic. But 
theres a kind of feminine, magical 
quality, dating back to the Virgin Mary 
or something I picked up in catechism 
classes, that fascinates те. I think I've 
always been empathetic enough to put 
myself in a womans place, although they 
say its impossible. I hate it when people 
say you have to be Black to write about 
Blacks. I dont agree with that at all. I 
felt that there must be women who are 
married and expected to perform in 
а certain way who are really dying on 
the inside. I thought it was an interest- 
ing statement, that a woman could 
just wake up and leave. I guess I was 
reading about existentialism, and I was 
fascinated by the simple, pure act’. 
Ultimately, I became fascinated by 
the idea of the responsibility that we 
have to one another. And it scemed like 
a beautiful metaphor to me: a woman 
decides that she doesnt want this thing 
thats been parcelled out for her - she 
doesnt want to be a wife and mother. 
She goes on this symbolic trip to avoid 
that, and in the course of it picks up this 
guy whos a metaphor for her baby that 
shes pregnant with. Its like a woman 
driving in the car and having a discus- 
sion with this kid who isnt born yet, 
saying, "I really cant be responsible for 
you, Гуе got to take care of myself” At 
the same time she feels a very definite 
instinctive attachment to him. I never 
resolved it. I never really said, "What 
does all that mean? Docs that mean 
that woman is destined, through her 
biological make-up, to be at home with 
her husband?" I dont know if that's 





what it means, but I wish the film had 
answered that. I ended the movie with 
a deus ex machina and a very emotional 
plea to have a family. She comes to the 
conclusion that somehow her destiny 
is to be a mother, and that there is 
something overwhelming about that. 


I wonder if women today wouldn't 
reject that conclusion? 

They rejected it then. They said, 
“Because I’m a woman and can have 
a baby does not mean that I should 
be at home.” Thats not what I was 
saying. I was trying to work on an 
emotional level. l'm fascinated with 
the whole idea of a family. In the things 
I'm writing that is constant. Even 77e 
Godfather is about that, to an extent. 


At the time The Кат People was 
released, you were forming your 

own company, American Zoetrope. 
What happened to your plans? 
Originally Zoetrope started as a kind 
of utopian film company which would 
have equipment and facilities - we still 
have that - and would produce films 
and give people an opportunity to do 
films who might not otherwise get that 
opportunity. I have many theories as 
to why it didnt work. Some of them 
arc just logical. I really didnt have 
enough money. My enthusiasm and 
my imagination far outpaced any kind 
of financial logic. Which brings me to 
number two: I wasnt associated with 
anyone who was the businessman of 
the group. It was all me, and I was 
forging ahead without looking back 
and seeing whether we could afford 
this or that. Number three, we were 
cut short by Warner Brothers, I think 
unfairly. Number four, we were caught 
in an enormous industry recession - not 
only an industry recession, a “ational 
recession. On an ideological level, I 
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feel there was по cohesive philosophi- 
cal idea which held the various people 
together. The only principle we had was 
young filmmakers and freedom, and 

it was very vague. I think that any suc- 
cessful movement or school - like the 
New Wave or the British films of the 


1950s - was held together by an idea or 
a person: |André] Bazin in France, and 
in England I think there were certain 
social ideas that held them together. 

Another problem with Zoetrope 
was that lots of people really abused 
the place and used it for their own 
purposes without in any way enrich- 
ing it. Thousands of people wrote and 
came and sent their films. At first, to 
avoid being like a Hollywood studio, 
we tried to see them. At one point there 
were three people whose only jobs 
were reading these letters and talking 
with these people. I kept that up for 
seven months. But people would use 
or borrow or steal our equipment. The 
first year of operation we lost almost 
$40,000 worth of equipment. Other 
stuff was damaged, and company cars 
were taken and cracked up. It was 
tremendously irresponsible. I certainly 
wasnt wealthy and was at a critical 
point in my own career. More people 
thought I was a total fake than anything 
else. Yet I really spent that whole time 
and all the money I had plus all the 
money I could borrow to set this up, 
and it got stolen and picked away. 


Is it true that Paramount 

wanted to fire you during the 

making of The Godfather? 

I was getting ‘fired’ every other week. 
‘The things they were going to fire me 
over were, one: wanting to cast Brando. 
‘Two: wanting to cast Pacino. Wanting 
to shoot in Sicily; wanting to make it 

in period. The very things that made 
the film different from any other film. 


How did you manage to stay on? 
By avery slim margin. The first time I 
almost got fired was over the casting. 


I think I only stayed on and finally got 
Pacino because literally they made a 
corporate decision: “If we dont do it 
now, well delay for six months, and the 
books a bestseller now.” I think they 
decided it would be more trouble to 
fire me. The second time I almost got 
fired was after the shooting started and 
I was falling a day behind every week: I 
had told them it would take me Во days 
to make the movie, and they gave me 

a schedule of 53 days. Everyone hated 
Brandos first day. | Producer] Bob 
Evans started to make inquiries to see 
if [Elia] Kazan were available. They 
figured that Kazan was the only director 
who could really work with Brando. 
Finally, after the first three weeks, 
Charlie Bluhdorn, the head of Gulf and 
Western [the conglomerate that bought 
Paramount Pictures in 1966], had a 
nice meeting with me and gave me his 
support. Then I took control of it. 


How did they feel about the 

film before it was released? 

I have to give Bob Evans credit there. 
As soon as he saw the film, he decided 
it would be a major hit. He staked his 
career on it, because he was the guy who 
fought for the length. I was chicken. I 
was going to cut 15 minutes out. Evans 
really means well, and has some good 
intuitions, and he worked very hard on 
it. I feel the finished version could have 
been better had they left me alone. 


Do you accept Brando's inter- 
pretation of the film as a parable 

of corporate life in America? 

Brando got that from me. I always 
wanted to use the Mafia as a metaphor 
for America. If you look at the film, you 
see that it’s focused that way. The first 
line is “I believe in America.” I feel that 
the Mafia is an incredible metaphor for 
this country. Both the Mafia and Amer- 
ica have roots in Europe. America is a 
European phenomenon. Basically, both 
the Mafia and America feel they are be- 
nevolent organisations. Both the Mafia 


and America have their hands stained LEFT 

with blood from what it is necessary to ыш 
do то protect their power and interests. 

Both are totally capitalistic phenomena 
and basically have a profit motive. But I 
feel that America does not take care of 
its people. America misuses and short- 
changes its people; we look to our coun- 
try as our protector, and it’s fooling us, 
its lying to us. And I thought the reason 
the book was so popular was that 
people love to read about an organisa- 
tion thats really going to take care of us. 
When the courts fail you and the whole 
American system fails you, you can go 
to the Old Man - Don Corleone - and 
say, "Look what they did to те, and you 
get justice. I think there is a tremendous 
hunger in this country, if not in the 
world, for that kind of clear, benevolent 
authority. Of course that is a roman- 

tic conception of the Mafia. There is 

a difference between the Mafia as it 
really is and the Mafia as we depict it. 


BELOW 
Coppola shooting The 
Godfather in New York 


Did you feel constrained at all by 

the plot? 

One of my problems was time. I first felt 
that I had only two hours. And there 
were so many obligations that I had. I 
had to do the Hollywood producer. I 
hated that whole Hollywood section, 
but I had to do it because I had to 

cut off that stupid horses head. I had 
to do this, I had to do that. And by 

the time I did what I had to do, I had 
already used up the movie. So I never 
had time to make some of the points I 
wanted to make. Brandos death scene 
was very selfindulgent, in that it didnt 
just say what it had to say and get out. 
It was like four minutes with this little 
kid. Thats the best scene in the film, I 
think. I wanted to do more of that kind 
of stuff, but I couldnt. The only part 
of the film that I had a nice time doing 
was Sicily because it was all over by 
then, and I had a chance to think it out. 


Did you feel that you were able 

to bring some of your own ex- 
perience to the film? The sense 

of detail suggested that. 

I think the fact that my background is 
Italian helped enormously. I made a 
very conscious decision. I wanted to 
get all the Catholic rituals into the film. 
Thats where the idea of the baptism 
ending came from. I knew the details. 
I've almost never seen a movie that 
gave any real sense of what it was like 
to be an Italian-American. Thats what 
those weddings were like: the decora- 
tions, the dances were all exactly as I 
remembered them. My father wrote 
all that music, the wedding music. 

I hope to do a lot more in that direc- 
tion in the second film. The second 
Godfather is going to be very interest- 
ing. [m very excited about it, quite 
sincerely. Originally I hated the idea. 
Then Charlie Bluhdorn sat me down 
and said, “Are you sure?” And I gave him 
a list of conditions. I insisted on much 
more control. What I wanted to do was 


| WAS GETTING 
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FOR WANTING ТО 
CAST BRANDO, 


WANTING ТО 


SHOOT IN SICILY, 
WANTING TO MAKE 
IT IN PERIOD - 
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THINGS THAT MADE 
IT DIFFERENT’ 





Part Two, literally designing the second 
half so that some day they could be 
played as a six-hour movie. Its really not 
a sequel; its very novelistic in its con- 
struction. Let me tell you a great scene 
that I want to use. My fathers a flute 
player. He was a very fine one; he was a 
soloist for [the conductor Arturo] То- 
scanini for about ten years. His father 
was a machinist. One night when he 
was about nine or ten years old, he was 
working in the machine shop, and three 
or four shady characters came in. My 
grandfather locked the door and put a 
whole bunch of machine-guns on the 
table. He had to oil all these machine- 
guns that they were going to use to kill 
somebody. My father was watching, 
and they all said, "Whos he?" My grand- 
father said, "Its all right, thats my son. 
Dont worry. He is studying the flute.” 
‘They asked him to play something. 

So my father played the flute while my 
grandfather was fixing the machine- 
guns. When they left, they gave him 
$100 so the kid could continue his 
studies. Couldnt that be a wild scene? 


Now that you've made the block- 
buster of all time, you're presum- 

ably bombarded with offers. 

Is that a tough pressure? 

No. The Godfather made me really rich, 
so I'm not under financial pressure any 
more. And a lot of people in Los Ange- 
les I think respect the fact that I don't 
want to make big commercial pictures. 
I just dont read any scripts. After this 
Godfather Part Two, which 1 really am 
looking forward to, I am going to have 
a hiatus and change some things. I 
really want to retire in the sense that I'm 
not going to work for money any more. 
Theres a possibility now of starting a 
new company on the order of Zoetrope 
again. This time I might be able to 
pull it off. Part of me really wants to 
take some control and own a piece of 
that film business, for lots of vindic- 
tive, Mafia-like reasons. And I know 
that I cant do it alone. Billy Friedkin 
and Peter Bogdanovich and I are old 
friends. What if we got together? We 
could really take it over. Possibly we 
could set up a company that's very prof- 
itable, and finance some other people 
too. Гус always been pretty good about 
giving other people chances. A lot of 
people talk about it, but even when I 
was half on my ass, I managed to get 
some movies off the ground for other 
people. I would continue to do that. 


Itseems as if Friedkin and Bogda- 
novich are more interested in tra- 
ditional genre films than you arc. 

I like different kinds of movies. Га like 
to make a really great classic horror 
film. I dont think you have to do just 
one thing. Гуе done some plays, and 
I'm doing an opera this fall. Га like 
very much to do live television. But 
if you ask me what my most serious 
ambitions are, Га have to say more 
modest films about contemporary 


THE GODFATHER 


human situations. I dont know if 
even that's entirely honest, because 
you have to remember that I started 
getting interested in movies in the 
1950s. And thats just the period when 
Ingmar Bergman and Federico Fellini 
were being talked about. So I dont 
know to what extent my desire to do 
that kind of film dates back to a time 
when I was very impressionable and 
thought, "Thats art.” Ironically, five 
years earlier in France, everyone was 
very impressed by American movies. 
So I dont know the real answer. I just 
want honestly to follow my inclinations. 

I feel I have a chance to be a good 
writer, and thats the difference 
between me and some of these other 
guys. I really am interested in writ- 
ing new material. The other kind of 
director sits and waits for people to 
submit scripts; then he takes the best 
one and rewrites it a little and makes 
it. But that is not the same as sitting 
down and writing something that 
wouldnt have been there if you hadn't 
imagined it. My romantic idea is to 
be part of an American new wave. 
‘That dates back to film school. 

But l'm in a real state of transition 
now because ever since I was a little 
kid, I was raised to be successful 
and rich. If you were raised as I was, 
everything you do is to make your 
family proud of you. It relates to the im- 
migrant thing. Get an education, have 
a good reputation, have your picture 
in the paper in a suit, and have lots of 
money and security. Its hard for me 
to decide to do anything that doesn't 
have that as a possible end. Yet I know 
thats over. I now am as successful as I 
ever want to be, and Im pretty rich, so 
Гуе got to change all my motivations. 
Гуе found that I do not really wear well 
being famous or successful. All the 
people who tell me nice things I tend 
to distrust, and the few people who are 
critical I take to heart and get really 
upset about. I'm not really nuts about 
the people in Los Angeles. I dont 
respect them too much. So their com- 
pliments and the fame I get from that 
are not very satisfying. I really have had 
it with publicity, because what happens 
is lots of people you dont know dislike 
you, for no reason - perhaps because of 
jealousy. You get lots of enemies, and 
you dont get many friends out of it. So 
that’s why this is the first interview Гуе 
done since 77e Godfather came out... 

I'm resentful that people all say, “Do 
you think you can top The Godfather?" I 
know I could never top it in terms of fi- 
nancial success, and I dont even intend 
to try. But I do want to make a film that 
tops it as a really moving human docu- 
ment. Its like some music I hear once 
in a while. I hear it and I think, “Why 
cant I make a film that feels like that?" 
"Thats what [m going to try to do. I 
dont know that I'll be able to pull it off. 





Wl An archive special, Sight and Sound presents The New 
Hollywood: Volume 1, will be on sale from 17 March 
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TOP, MIDDLE, OPPOSITE 
Simon Rex’s Mikey Saber with Suzanna Sons 
Strawberry, in Red Rocket 


ABOVE 
Rex’s Saber with Bree Elrod's Lexi 





ВЕО ВОСКЕТ 





Sean Baker's Red Rocket follows a washed-up porn star returning to his Texan 
hometown after many years away. Here the director talks about sex work, the 
underground economy and the puritanical streak in US cinema 





WORDS BY LOU THOMAS 





Sean Baker naming his new film Red 
Rocket after a slang term for a dogs erec- 
tion seems strangely appropriate. Much 
like the phrase itself and the American 
directors oeuvre as a whole, Baker's 
sixth solo feature is provocative and 
funny, its very existence suggesting an 
enlightened, open attitude towards 
sex. Baker's protagonist Mikey Saber 
(Simon Rex) is a former porn star who 
flees Los Angeles for Texas City, the 
small, resolutely unglamorous indus- 
trial Gulf Coast hometown he left 17 
years earlier. A beaten, bruised man - 
literally and figuratively - motor-mouth 
Mikey has no place to go and no money 
to get there even if he did. He needs all 
his considerable charisma to convince 
former girlfriend and onscreen partner 
Lexi (Bree Elrod) to let him crash at the 
grotty digs she shares with mother Lil 
(Brenda Deiss). 

Baker got the idea for Mikey a 
decade ago while making the charm- 
ing, understated Starlet (2012), in which 
Dree Hemingway plays a fledgling 
porn star who befriends an octogenar- 
ian widow. It was the first of four con- 
secutive Baker pictures, written with 
Chris Bergoch, that spotlight sex work 
and its place within US capitalism and 
the nations underclass - ahead of Tange- 
rine (2015), The Florida Project (2017) and 
Red Rocket. 

“1 met a handful of Mikey Sabers. It 
was an archetype that we didn't really 
know about. They even have a slang 


term applied to them: a ‘suitcase pimp,” 
Baker explains over Zoom from Los 
Angeles. “They are essentially male 
talent that live off of female talent and 
exploit them, like pimps do.” Typically, 
these boyfriends or husbands will help 
organise a porn stars personal life and 
business admin. On set Baker was fas- 
cinated by - and enjoyed hanging out 
and laughing with - such men, whom 
he found charming and appealing, on 
the surface. It was only when he drove 
home each day he had second thoughts. 
“Why was I laughing? They've had 
pretty negative effects on other people 
and they're very unaware of how toxic 
they were to other people. I was torn 
when being with them.” 

Yet he knew he would eventually 
tackle a character study of a suitcase 
pimp “in a way that was neither overtly 
condemning or condoning”. Were these 
men porn stars as well? “A lot of times 
they are. Usually they get into the indus- 
try with their current partner and they're 
working as well. But male talent gets 
paid a fraction of what the female talent 
get paid in straight porn. It would be 
incredibly hard to live on just the pay 
cheque of a male adult film star” 

Rex’s livewire turn as Mikey won him 
last years Best Actor award from the 
Los Angeles Film Critics Association. 
With his portrayal of a flawed, selfish 
man, yet one with heart and perspicacity, 
Rex also received acclaim from Nicolas 
Cage, who described the performance 


as “spontaneous and electric”. Reports 
have claimed Rex is a former porn star, 
though his industry involvement was 
limited to three 1993 nude solo photo 
shoots in which he also masturbated for 
a video camera. Shoot photos were later 
put on the cover of videos such as Young, 
Hard & Solo #2. Baker says, “That resur- 
faced when he was an M ТУ VJ back in 
the day. I think hes being painted slightly 
in the wrong light, but there was that 
meta thing going on. We said, ‘Obviously 
you were burned by that back in the day 
because of the stigma applied to it’ So he 
probably could relate.” 

For five years before the shoot Baker 
had Rex in mind for the part but wasnt 
certain of casting him until he received 
his audition tape. Baker also asked con- 
temporary porn stars to send in audition 
tapes. "Its a dream for an adult film per- 
former to work in the mainstream and if 
I can give them that opportunity, I want 
to. l'hats why I've been giving cameos to 
them over the years. Anna Foxxx in 7йл- 
grine plays the cisgender woman that the 
taxi driver freaks out about when he real- 
ises shes cis and not trans. Shes an adult 
film performer. I try my best to help” 

Baker's non-judgemental focus on 
the sex industry is refreshing, whether it 
touches on pornography, as іп Starlet or 
Red Rocket, or what Baker calls "survival 
sex work’, in Tangerine and The Florida 
Project. In the latter film, Bria Vinaite 
plays poverty-stricken single mother 
Halley, a woman who prostitutes herself 
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in a motel room to pay for food and rent for 
her daughter. 

"Im incredibly interested in the indus- 
try itself and that there is this stigma 
attached, the very fact that its still taboo 
in our society, that its not decriminalised, 
like it should Бе, Baker says. “Until things 
change I am going to keep exploring it. 
I always see my films as not preaching. 
Hopefully they're not because any film 
that does ends up only preaching to the 
converted. If I'm going to tackle an issue 
or a subject, it's about first and foremost 
focusing on the human story that will pull 
people in with universal themes. 

“With sex work youre talking about peo- 
ples bodies," he adds. "You cant legalise 
and regulate because then youre literally 
regulating somebody elses body. People 
can do with their bodies what they want 
to do. Sex work is work and we have to 
respect that. We should be decriminalising 
so that sex workers arent criminalised. Its 
as simple as that.” 

With this direct call for action, Baker is 
making a statement more overtly political 
than any in his films. That said, his choice 





of subject matter and characters inevita- 
bly hint at his motivations. His evident 
sympathy for the marginalised suggests a 
certain perspective on the world, even if his 
onscreen depictions dont always endorse 
his characters life choices. Its certainly 
easy to regard his films, which often show 
people doing anything they can to make 
ends meet, as a critique of capitalism. 

“Tn this capitalist society in the US, we 
celebrate our economy. Were saying, “This 
is the way that we become successful, 
this is the way we achieve the American 
Dream. Its [being] monetarily successful 
and having a great career path. But then 
we dont allow certain members of our 
society into the mainstream economy, for 
whatever reason” 

He explains, "Undocumented immi- 
grants, felons and systemic racism. Theres 
this billion-dollar underground economy 
people have to resort to and most of it's 
criminalised. I find that fascinating and 
very sad.” When asked whether sex work 
in his films is a metaphor for the way capi- 
talism exploits people in America, Baker 
says, "It could Бе” 


"We should be 
decriminalising 
so that sex 
workers aren't 
criminalised. 
Its as simple 
as that’ 








TOP LEFT 
Director Sean Baker 


ABOVE RIGHT, OPPOSITE 
Simon Rex as Mikey 
Saber in Red Rocket 


ed Rocket, shot in 16mm Бу cinematogra- 
pher Drew Daniels over three weeks in 
October and November 2020, is set in 
2016. That year Baker had the bones of the 
story ready but instead began developing 
another film with a budget four times his 
completed films $1 million. When corona- 
virus restrictions put a stop to the bigger 
production, Baker decided Red Rocket had 
the potential to be small enough to make 
safely, so he pulled the idea off the back- 
burner and fleshed it out. 

Given the timing of the shoot, its per- 
haps unsurprising elements of the chaotic 
‘Trump era would seep into Bakers work. 
“While we were shooting there was an 
incredible dark energy in our country: the 
murder of George Floyd and subsequent 
protests, the election and then Covid and 
how politicised that has become. I knew 
that [disquiet] was also around during 
2016, right before the election, and was 
something I wanted to use as a backdrop to 
complement the themes we were tackling. 

“I dont want to preach, but you can 
liken Mikey to certain political candidates 
and his whole drive, Baker says. He resists 
naming names, yet does believe America is 
divided. “Our country is incredibly polar- 
ised by two crazy parties. We have a two- 
party system and it continues to get further 
and further apart, with each side hating the 
other. I was tackling that theme of division.” 

Although Donald ‘Trump appears only 
briefly on TV news in the film, there is 
something of the shamed former presi- 
dent about Bakers protagonist. Both are 
certainly world-class braggers and arro- 
gant opportunist-capitalists - although in 
Mikeys case this opportunism manifests 
itself in the form of illegal deals: when Lexi 
and Lil pressure him for rent, he recon- 
nects with a drug dealer acquaintance and 
sells weed to the towns refinery workers. 


Given the milieu and narratives of 
Baker's last four films, sexual exploitation 
of women is an unavoidable topic. When 
Mikeys weed hustle proves successful he 
treats Lexi and Lil to a feast at a nearby 
donut shop, where he meets teen cashier 
Strawberry (Suzanna Son). They begin a 
relationship and Mikey hatches a plan to 
return to LA by persuading her to make 
porn films. If that sounds uncomfortable - 
and theres no denying the scenario is chal- 
lenging - the power imbalance isnt all one 
way: Strawberry has agency and is no mere 
plaything for a man twice her age. 

One scene clarifies that, at 17, Straw- 
berry is allowed by law to have sex in 
‘Texas, where the film is set, with Mikey 
declaring her “legal as an eagle”. Baker 
explains, “In his eyes hes just recruiting, 
hes a scout. The last thing I wanted to 
do was big bad wolf, little innocent lamb. 
‘That would be the easiest movie to make 
and quite a boring film. Its been done alot, 
so I was not interested in going there. 

“I wanted to flesh these characters out 
more so you understand Strawberry's 
character, making her complex enough 
where youre getting into her head. As a 
younger woman shes falling for this mys- 
terious older guy, but shes also somewhat 
intrigued by this industry and getting out 
of her small town and trying to make it, so 
it isnt just the predatory grooming story 
that would have been very easy for me.” 

Baker is conscious of his gaze and 
believes everyone currently making films 
should be because "that's how films are 
being looked at these days. They're being 
viewed as: ‘What perspective is this 
coming from?" He says he intentionally 
made Хе uncrotic and tried to show the 
sex scene in the most clinical way, shot doc- 
umentary-style. "If I show female nudity, I 
always try and balance it with male nudity,” 





“The last thing 
I wanted to 
do was big 
bad wolf, little 
innocent lamb. 
That would 
be the easiest 
movie to make 
and quite a 
boring film' 


RED ROCKET 


he adds. “Гуе had to change that with Red 
Rocket, because its about tackling the guys 
psyche. I happen to be a heterosexual male 
so I was able to use that and even though I 
knew it would be dangerous and different 
from my previous films, I wanted to put the 
audience in that place, even if it was going 
to be a little uncomfortable.” 

Ina mainstream filmmaking climate in 
the US where on-screen sexual content 
and adult discussion about зех seems to 
be falling out of favour, coupled with prud- 
ish online discourse bemoaning the use of 
sex scenes in film at all, Bakers work offers 
welcome respite. He thinks representation 
is getting better in some areas, citing the 
three-dimensional characters and aspects 
of sex work tackled in the TV series The 
Girlfriend Experience as a good example. 

“You still have Тале and French cinema 
and South American cinema, I think 
they're still going for it” Baker says. "But 
in the US were in a very puritanical place 
right now and I dont know what led us 
there. I dont know why were so accepting 
of violence but so prudish when it comes 
to sex." There may yet be good news for 
cinephiles missing carnal pleasures in 
mainstream cinema, though, as Baker says 
four of his peers аге developing films that 
tackle sex. “People want to feel that again in 
the cinema so maybe its changing,” he says. 

As for him? “I think the next time, if I 
do this again, might be old-school brothel- 
type sex work.” Another question remains, 
though. There агепт any tumescent 
canines on screen, so why did he call the 
film Red Rocket? Baker laughs and explains 
this was his one judgemental choice in 
making the film. “Thats me judging Mikey. 
Hes a dog, with an erection.” > 





ль 5 5 Tod 
Wi Red Rocket is released in UK cinemas on 
11 March and is reviewed on page 71 
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ЗТАВ 80 (1983) 


Bob Fosse devastingly depicts the 
real-life murder of actor and former 


The Red Rocket 
director highlights 










a trio of films that Playboy Playmate of the Year Dorothy 
д Stratten by her ex-husband, the 
help ed shape the conman and pimp Paul Snider. 
character and Sean Baker: “You are in for a treat: 
tone of his film Eric Roberts, Mariel Hemingway. 


I think you'll see similarities in the 


COME HOME AND MEET 
MY WIFE (1974) 


Ornella Muti shines as a teen- 
ager who marries her 50-year- 

old union activist godfather in 
Mario Monicellis uproarious and 
authentic commedia all'italiana 
set in working-class Milan. 


Baker: “I'm going to say, and 
this is going to be a really 
obscure one, Í can list a ton of 
Ornella Muti films, but this 
one in particular. She played 
the Lolita character in a lot of 


her earlier films. She very much 
helped inspire the Strawberry 
character. You'll see a lot of 
Ornella Muti in Strawberry. 


Its one of those Italian sex com- 
edies that we really did look at. 
We really did study a lot of those 
because the way that they would 
approach sex, they were very 
bold, especially in the subject 
matter. They had that sort of 
same thing that we have going on 
with Кей Rocket, where it's a mix- 
ture of tones and its asking the 
audience to feel different things.” 





"We really did 
study a lot 
of Italian sex 
comedies 
because the 
way they 
approached 
sex, they were 
very bold 





relationship here | with Mickey 
Saber and Strawberry]. I dont 
want to give it away. I would 
say not only the relationship but 
the character that Eric Roberts 
plays. I think you'll see a lot of 
Mikey Saber DNA in him.” 


THE SUGARLAND 
EXPRESS (1974) 


Steven Spielbergs theatrical 
feature debut about a Texas woman 
(Goldie Hawn) and her escaped- 
con husband going on the run to 
stop their son being fostered is an 
auspicious, moving precursor to the 
directors blockbuster adventures. 


Baker: “I think you'll definitely 
see the inspiration and it’s 

also the same environment. I 
wanted to capture the Houston 
landscape the way Vilmos 
Zsigmond caught it. And 

also, Spielberg. I realise with 
Sugarland Express it’s one of 

his most human films. You're 
spending a lot of time with 
two or three characters, so 
very similar to Red Rocket.” 
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The Drive My Car director discusses the 
films and filmmakers that have made their 
mark on him, from Back to the Future to Tokyo 
Story and Eric Rohmer to Kelly Reichardt 


INTRODUCTION, INTERVIEW AND TRANSLATION BY BECCA VOELCKER 


At the Movies with... 


ААМА Мони 
(ШЕ 


LEFT 
Hamaguchi Ryüsuke 


RIGHT 
Michael J. Fox in 
Back to the Future (1985) 


Since his graduation feature in 2008, 
Passion, Hamaguchi Rytisuke (born 
in Kanagawa, Japan, in 1978) has 
perfected a cinematic language that 
combines confident pacing, subtle 
yet fraught emotional expression and 
playful narrative twists. He has been 
а regular at Cannes, Locarno, New 
York and Berlin film festivals since 
his breakthrough epic Happy Hour 
in 2015. He is popular at home too, 
shooting films in Tokyo, Kobe, Hiro- 
shima and elsewhere with a combina- 
tion of first-time and seasoned actors. 
In his latest offering, the Oscar- 
nominated Drive My Car (2021), 
Hamaguchi adapts a short story by 
Murakami Haruki about a bereaved 
theatre director and an unexpected 
bond he forms while on the road. 
The film itself becomes a vehicle for 
Hamaguchi to pursue a long-running 
interest in performance. In earlier 
films, including 77e Depths (2010), 
Intimacies (2012) апа Touching the Skin 
of Eeriness (2013), the figures of the 
photographers model, stage actor 
and dancer embody professions that 
mine authenticity and experience to 
produce their performances. In Drive 
My Car, Hamaguchi creates parallels 
between stage and screen acting that 
lead to existential questions concern- 
ing what it might mean to act oneself, 
or to put oneself in another's shoes. 
In the interstitial space between 
private and professional, real and 
performed selves, protagonists navi- 
gate creative, sometimes crushing, 
impulses. Characters follow scripts 


STARTING OUT 


I grew up in Kanagawa, south of Tokyo. 
As an elementary school student, I 

saw anime films at the local cinema. 

I also remember liking The Never End- 

ing Story 1984 |. I had no idea what a 

film director was back then, but I liked 
that films fantastical element, its sad 
story; it was quite captivating. A little 
later, I remember watching the Back fo 
the Future trilogy [1985, 1989, 1990]. In 
middle school I started going to the 
cinema more often, enjoying the festive 
atmosphere of screenings, and attending 
with friends. I began to realise that film 
can transport viewers to different worlds. 
Back to the Future showed me that. I guess 
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in the theatre and social scripts 
in everyday life, with lust, lies and 
memory constantly disrupting them 
and rerouting the films narrative. 
Indeed, memory is an important 
theme for Hamaguchi, whose films 
often explore time and perception 
in relation to remembered (and 
misremembered) events. Asako / Š 
II (2018) and Wheel of Fortune and 
Fantasy (2021) question memorys 
veracity by playing with doublings, 
coincidences and duplicity in ways 
that have earned comparisons with 
Jacques Rivette and Eric Rohmer. 
Language is another key element 
of Drive My Car, whose characters 
rehearse a multilingual production 
combining Japanese, Korean, Man- 
darin, English, sign language and the 
myriad expressions Hamaguchi cap- 
tures in gesture and body language. 
Such expressivity emerges in part 
through the generous length of some 
scenes, facilitated in itself by the 
duration of some of Hamaguchis 
films: Happy Hour runs to a little more 
than five hours, and Drive My Сага 
minute shy of three. The directors 
working method is also extensive, 
involving workshops, rehearsals 
and shooting periods over several 
months. The films’ confident pacing 
affords audiences room to think with 
characters as they blunder, and grow. 
A day after Hamaguchis Drive 
My Car won a Golden Globe for 
Best Foreign Language Film, Sigit 
and Sound invited him to discuss the 
films and filmmakers he admires. 





as you grow older and move through 
different phases in your life, films can 
become less or more important to you. 
But Back to the Future has stayed with 
me, resonating differently through dif- 
ferent periods of my life. I'm less keen 
on the third part of the trilogy, though! 


In middle school I also started borrow- 
ing VHS tapes from a rental store, enjoy- 
ing my first taste of arthouse cinema, 
Wong Kar Wai's films for example, as 
well as Hollywood, Quentin Tarantino, 
that kind of thing. It was from around 
that time that I began to watch films for 
more than just pleasure, studying their 
construction and marvelling at how 
many ways there are to make a film. 
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CINEMATIC SCHOOLING 


At university I joined a film club, meeting 
areal cinephile circle of enthusiasts. Ex- 
periences in that club, as well as joining a 
student filmmaking society, were revela- 
tory because | realised just how many 
films there were to sce and learn from. I 
remember watching Wim Wenders films, 
and several by John Cassavetes, whose 
spirit and expression of raw emotion 
continue to impact my style to this day. 


In the club we also watched nouvelle vague 
films - I liked Éric Rohmer in particular. 
Sometimes critics compare my work 
with his - also with Jacques Rivette and 
Hong Sang-soo. As far as comparisons 


go, I'm not sure my work is all that like 
Hong's. Were interested in relationships, 
and dialogue, but beyond superficial 
similarities Га say he has a very distinctive 
style in the way he frames pairs of people 
within shots and uses crash zooms. I like 
Hong's Right Now, Wrong Then | 2015] for 
its playfulness with time and repetition. 


We also worked our way through Hol- 
lywood classics. Howard Hawks made 

a big impression on me. There wasnt 
much written about him in Japanese but, 
by watching his films on video again 

and again, including Rio Bravo |19581, 

I observed how he expressed actors’ 
gestures and body languages with great 
clarity and an economy of means. 








TRANSLATIONS 


Because not all foreign films are available 
with Japanese subtitles, I sometimes end 
up watching films that are untranslated. 
Although inevitably I miss a level of 
meaning that’s contained in the dialogue, 
the experience can also be interesting 
because | notice more in characters’ body 
language and in the films pacing, pauses 
and construction. This was the case with 
several films I recently watched that 
starred Isabelle Huppert. The experi- 
ence is not the same as if I understood 
the dialogue but nevertheless it reveals a 
great deal in non-verbal ways and was an 
interesting way to study her performanc- 
es. I'd often borrow films that didn't have 





Japanese subtitles when I was a student 
- and I think I learned a lot from them. 


When I was adapting Murakami Haruki's 
short story for my latest film, Drive My 
Gar [2021], I added elements to the 
narrative and characters. For example, 

in my adaptation, the theatre-director 
character, Mr Kafuku, is interested 

in languages - spoken language, sign 
language and the various gestural 
languages of a persons physicality. I’m 
interested in how meaning can develop 
on different levels and at different speeds 
depending on what means you use to 
express it, verbal or otherwise. When I 
edited the film, it didn't have subtitles 
yet for the parts spoken in Korean, 


‘Tm interested іп how 
meaning can develop 

on different levels and 

at different speeds 
depending on what 
means you use to express 
it, verbal or otherwise 


ТОР 
Ricky Nelson in Howard 
Hawks’ Rio Bravo (1959) 





ABOVE, LEFT 
Hamaguchi Ryüsukes 
Drive My Car (2021) 





RIGHT 
Isabelle Huppert in 
White Material (2009) 


English and Mandarin. Editing these 
parts without a translation made me 
more sensitive to framing body language 
and unspoken atmospheres of emotion. 


Adaptation is itself a form of translation. 
‘To write Drive My Car, | read Murakami's 
short story many times over, as well as 
Anton Chekhovs play Uncle Vanya. Mr 
Kafuku is adapting Uncle Vanya in the 
film. Murakami’ story is pretty brief, 

so I drew from other stories from his 
collection Men Without Women | 2014], and 
incorporated my own ideas. I was inter- 
ested in thinking about communication, 
language and translation, so that's why 

I have Mr Kafuku attempting to stage 

a multilingual version of Uncle Vanya. 


Back then I also got to know Japa- 
nese greats. Ozu Yasujiro and Naruse 
Mikios understated and very human 
dramas resonated with me most. 
Kurosawa Kiyoshi was a big influ- 
ence when I was a graduate student 
at film school and took his classes. 


If I love a film, ГЇЇ watch it many times, 
maybe ten or more times. If I have a ques- 
tion while working on a film, something 
I'm struggling to express, say, I might 
turn to cinema to see how others have 
overcome similar challenges. It's fascinat- 
ing to watch another directors film and 
think about the context in which they're 
making their work, what they're bringing 
to it of their own life or experience. 


‘In the university film 
club we also watched 
nouvelle vague films - 
I liked Éric Rohmer in 
particular. Sometimes 
critics compare my 
work with his - also 
with Jacques Rivette 
and Hong Sang-soo 





‘I think a lot about time 
- not only by exploring 
memory within film 
narratives, but also by 
experimenting with a 
films duration and pacc 


EXPERIENCING FILM 


Recently I've been revisiting Martin 
Heidegger's Being and Time (1927), which 

I remember studying a little during my 
university days. I'm reading a translation 
with an introductory commentary now 

to understand the book more thoroughly. 
Heidegger's ideas are helping me think 
about my next film project. Im interested 
in exploring the situatedness and subjectiv- 
ity of perception and time. I want to think 
more about how a persons past can affect 
their present and future actions, and how 
memory can arrive like a disruptive visitor 
and change the course of events. My idea is 
not concrete yet but its the seed of a film, 
at least, that I'm beginning to imagine as І 
read the book. The challenge will be to ex- 
press quite abstract, existential aspects of 
time and perception visually through film. 
There’ definitely an interesting relation- 
ship to explore between film representa- 
tion and phenomenological senses of time. 


I think a lot about time - not only by 
exploring memory within film narratives, 
but also by experimenting with a films 
duration and pace. Several of my films 
are pretty long. Usually a go-minute film 
is pretty ideal for a viewing experience, 
ГЇЇ admit. It does its job, transmits its 
information. But longer durations are 
interesting for the challenges and op- 
portunities they offer to perception. You 
might experience your own physicality 
more when watching a longer film, for 
example. I dont necessarily plan to make 
my films so long but it often turns out 
that I need that length to express the 
development of characters and invite 
audiences to really experience their 
development and the flow of the nar- 
rative. I draw inspiration from theatre, 
and I suppose I'm used to fairly long 
durations of plays, some of which include 
intervals. Some of my films, including 
Drive My Car, contain actual theatri- 

cal performances within them. When 








‘I was fascinated by 

First Cows formal 
construction, and how 
its form creates suspense 
and allows Kelly 
Reichardt to explore 

the development of 
friendship and ambition’ 


RIGHT & TOP 
Ozu Үаѕијіго5 Zokyo Story (1953) 


ABOVE 
Kelly Reichardt's First Cow (2019) 


LEFT 
Kristen Stewart in Reichardt's 
Certain Women (2016) 


Being and Time 


MARTIN 
HEIDEGGER 





critics discuss my interest in duration 
and theatre, they often mention Jacques 
Rivette'’s film, Out 1 [1971], which runs 

to more than 12 hours - it’s more like a 
series, really. I must confess, Гус not yet 
had time to watch it! I'd like to, though... 


OLD FAVOURITES 


1 often return to a favourite cinema in 
Kobe. Each year that cinema screens my 
film Happy Hour | 2015 |. Friends show 
up, and the whole atmosphere feels like 
I'm surrounded by family. They screen 
it each year, a bit like how cinemas in 
America might screen 745 a Wonder- 
ful Life |1946] each Christmas - its 
become a kind of festive tradition. 


Last year I was very taken by Kelly 
Reichardt's Certain Women | 2016], which 
received Japanese distribution and had 
a theatrical run. Its cinematography is 
beautiful, really great to sce on the big 
screen. Having been moved by that 





HAMAGUCHI ВУОЗИКЕ 
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Arthouse and experimental films are 
probably best experienced in the cinema, 
for the atmosphere and sense of commu- 
nity that cinemas can afford audiences. 
But I suppose television screens are 
getting ever bigger and sound systems 
more advanced, so you can watch in 
increasingly comfortable and immersive 
settings at home. During the pandemic, 
when cinemas have been closed, Гуе 
watched many DVDs at home on my 
television. Of course the experience is 
different to attending a theatrical screen- 
ing because your concentration is differ- 
ent. I definitely have missed cinemas, 
and fondly remember the year I spent 
on a residency at Harvard University, 
where Га go to Harvard Film Archive 
most nights. That year, I watched 
literally hundreds of films. It was a 
strange time - I remember ‘Trump being 
elected and the atmosphere in Boston 
being very tense. The cinema was a 

bit of a haven for many of us, I think. 


film, I searched for other Reichardt 
films, and bought /7rst Cow [2019] on 
DVD. I was fascinated by its formal 
construction, and how its form creates 
suspense and allows Reichardt to 
explore the development of friendship 
and ambition within the narrative. 


In Japan, at New Year, families come 
together to relax and celebrate, and many 
businesses and shops close. It’s quite 

a peaceful, reflective time. Each year I 
like to choose films to watch - one at 

the end of the old year and another at 

the very beginning of the new. I opened 
2022 with the Criterion Collections 


Blu-ray of Ozu's Zokyo Story |1953]. It 
was a good way to start the new year. 
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WHEN YOU SHOOT 
IN PARIS, THE CITY IS 


IN FRONT OF ҮШ 


A distinctive portrait of a thoroughly modern multiracial city emerges 
in Jacques Audiard's Paris, 13th District, an exploration of the lives 
of a quartet of young characters searching for a connection 
WORDS BY JONATHAN ROMNEY 





acques Audiard is often thought 
of as making very male films; hes 
also widely considered a quintes- 
sentially French director (which 
is sometimes more or less equiva- 
lent to saying: a white one). But 
his career shows a more nuanced picture. 
His first features See How They Fall (1993) 
апа 2 Self-Made Hero (1995) featured male 
protagonists in darkly revisionist reimagin- 
ings of classic French cinema formats, the 
underworld crime drama and the Occu- 
pation-era historical picture. His later 7he 
Beat That My Heart Skipped (2005) was a 
remake of Fingers (1977) - a James Гобаск 
movie, which is about as male-angsty as 
cinema gets. 

But since 20018 Read My Lips, Audiard 
has also made female-centred dramas. 
That film was a thriller about a deaf woman 
exploring a world of male criminality, while 
20125 Rust and Bone largely focused on the 
experience of a young woman whose inde- 
pendence and sexual autonomy endure 
despite a catastrophic accident at the water 
park where she works. 

As for race, Audiard has long kicked 
against the dominant whiteness of French 
cinema, albeit inevitably at the risk of con- 
troversy. A Prophet (2009), which made an 
overnight star of Tahar Rahim, was imag- 
ined as a modern Scarface from a Maghre- 
bian angle, showing the rise of a young 
North African inmate through a prisons 
gang world; 2015s Palme d'Or winner 








Dheepan examined a Sri Lankan immigrant 
family facing down crime on an outer-Paris 
housing estate. 

Now, following his US-set English-lan- 
guage western The Sisters Brothers (2018), 
Audiard has returned to Paris for a film 
that is not only multi-ethnic but signifi- 
cantly female in focus, and co-written with 
two eminent women collaborators, both 
also directors - the much-esteemed Céline 
Sciamma (Petite maman, 2021; Portrait of a 
Lady on Fire, 2019) and Léa Mysius, known 
for her coming-of-age film_4za (2017) and 
her script collaborations with Arnaud 
Desplechin, André Téchiné and Claire 
Denis (on her upcoming 77e Stars at Noon). 

Based, somewhat tangentially, on three 
stories by US graphic novelist Adrian 
‘Tomine, Paris, 13th District (in French, Les 
Olympiades) is a criss-crossing ensemble 
narrative about a quartet of youngish char- 
acters from different backgrounds, three of 
them women. The setting is contemporary 
Paris, specifically the 13th arrondissement — 
the southern district which is the location 
of the shopping and residential complex 
centred around the skyscrapers known 
as the Olympiades. Émilie, played by 
ferociously charismatic newcomer Lucie 
Zhang, is in her twenties, the daughter of 
a Taiwanese immigrant family; the 13th is 
known for its diverse Asian population and 
its Quartier Asiatique (Asian Quarter). 

A university graduate at a loose end, 
Emilic lives in the high-rise flat belonging 


“Т wanted to 
film Paris 
as if it were 
somewhere else. 
What I perhaps 
had in mind 
was a Wong 
Kar Wai film. 
The idea was to 
get away from a 
heritage image 
JACQUES AUDIARD 


OPPOSITE, TOP 
Noémie Merlant’s Nora with 
Makita Samba's Ca 

in Paris, 13th District 





ABOVE : 
Lucie Zhangs E 
Makita Sambas Camille 








to her grandmother, and at the start of 
the action, is holding down a joyless job 
in telesales. Émilie is looking for a paying 
tenant: enter Camille (Makita Samba), a 
young Black schoolteacher researching 
his PhD in French literature. No sooner 
has he walked in than he has become both 
Émilie's сойос (flatmate) and her partner 
in carefree sex - although the relationship 
isn't as tension-free or no-strings as either 
would like to believe. 

In a separate strand, Nora (Noémie 
Merlant, from Sciammas Portrait...) is in 
her thirties, up from Bordeaux to belat- 
edly start a law course at the Sorbonne. 
Serious-minded, introverted, isolated, 
Nora attends a student club night and 
dresses for the occasion in a blonde wig - 
but gets mistaken for a porn star and cam- 
girl, Amber Sweet (played silkily larger 
than life by singer/actor Jehnny Beth, solo 
star and frontwoman of the band Savages). 
The ensuing mockery and ostracism cause 
Nora to have a full-on crisis - not unrelated 
to an unhappy pre-Paris backstory - and 
send her life on to a different track, bring- 
ing her into contact with Camille... 

All of this takes place in a very 21st-cen- 
tury Paris. The film is shot in stark, crisp, 
high-contrast black and white by Paul 
Guilhaume (with a brief, dramatic burst 
of colour when Amber enters the picture). 
It opens with an aerial take of the Olym- 
piades at night, moving from the Chinese- 
style roofs of the Pagodes shopping centre 


at ground level, up to Ше apartments at 
night, TV screens glowing through their 
windows, many floors up. This is a famil- 
iar, arguably clichéd image of boxed-in 
urban alienation, but it immediately sets a 
borderline-futuristic tone that establishes 
the film as being a world away from the 
enclosed, often cushioned environments 
of so many inner-Paris dramas. 


asked Jacques Audiard what he meant 

when he said, in the films press notes, 

that he and Guilhaume had filmed 

s “like an Asian metropolis” (the 

interview extracts that follow are from 

a brief face-to-face meeting with him in 

Cannes, in tandem with Léa Mysius, and 
a later Zoom meeting). 

“Asian or American... Basically, [the idea 
was] to film Paris as if it were somewhere 
else. At the start, with the city in black and 
white - with all the windows, then the 
sound of Lucie singing - what I perhaps 
had in mind was a Wong Kar Wai film." 
‘The idea was to get away from a heritage 
image: en you shoot in Paris, the city 
is there in front of you - imposing, but 
almost overwhelming. The museum city, 
the Romantic city, the historical imprint is 
so strong - I'm talking about the centre, of 
course. "By contrast, “you could see the 13th 
as a vision of a metr opolis that could be 
anywhere ich French films does Audi- 
ard see as offering authentic examples of an 
‘alternative Paris? “I didnt really have any 


high tradition of the Parisian relationship 
drama: Éric Rohmer, whose Ful! Moon in 
Paris (1984, see sidebar on page 60) is actu- 
ally set partly in the suburbs. 

Built in the late боз and early 705, the 
12 towers of the Olympiades have been 
little filmed, although as Mysius and 
Audiard point out, the area has featured 
in the novels of sometime resident Michel 
Houellebecq. Audiard himself lived in the 
13th for some ten years: “I love the area.” 

How does Audiards in terest in a multi- 
ethnic Paris play out in the film? Partly, he 
says, through the films sexual encounters 
- something sparked in his mind years ago, 

у Mike Figgiss Оле Night Stand 

he first love story Га seen that 
was really interracial” In Paris, 13th D 

"there: rt of implicit political utopia 

in the way that the door opens, Makita 
Samba comes in, Lucie Zhang welcomes 
him, they make love... Its just a fact. Its a 
utopia, in a small w zically. 
nically, culturally - because its not an issue 
for anyone.” 

The film also suggests the possibility 
of polysexual utopia, as Nora explores 
her own desire through her fascination 
with Amber, her laptop mirror image. Yet 
theres also a very real dystopia involved, 
the downside of todays digital economy of 
sex and love - notably, in the cyber-bullying 


‘It’s about how 


people manage 
to connect 
with each 
other, whether 
through virtual 
means, apps, 
phones, etc, 
through words, 
or through 
bodies. And it’s 
about solitude 
LEA MYSIUS 


endured by Nora. At 32, Mysius is three 
and a half decades younger than Audiard, 
so an ideal informant for whats generation- 
ally specific in this story. More than half 
my friends met each other on Tinder. The 
rule, she says, quoting a line of Émilies in 
the film, “is Fuck now, and afterwards well 
see.” But theres also online revenge porn: 
"Its everywhere,” Mysius says. “I know alot 
of girls - aged 13, 14, 15 - W hov е seen them- 
selves online giving blowjobs.” 
ius, the film “is about com- 
munication, rather than love stories. It's 
about how people manage to connect 
with each other, whether through virtual 
means, apps, phones, etc, through words, 
or through bodies. And its about solitude 
- how you communicate with others, but 
also with yourself” And for Audiard, it was 
also about investigating what romance 
might mean today: “Is it possible to say to 
someone, T love you - and if so, when and 
how? In the past, you had metaphors - like 
when Jean Gabin says to Michele Morgan 
[in Marcel Carnés 1938 Le Quai des brumes], 
“Tas de beaux yeux | You got lovely eyes |, that 
all you need to know.” 


espite its undertow of bleakness 
and its overall seriousness as a 
study of millennial mores, Audi- 
ard emphasises that his film is very 
much conceived as a comedy: “Its 
about three characters who are 
wrong about themselves, who aren't what 
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they think they are. Emilie sees herself as а 
kind of punk damour, free of all restraints; 
Camille thinks hes a Don Juan, no ones 
going to Че him down; Nora cant find her 
place in the world. And the world teaches 
each of them something, like in Rohmer's 
films: they each find their place at the end. 
Indirectly, it all happens through another 
character, Amber, who doesn't have any 
problems, who knows exactly what she is.” 

One thing that brings the films ironic 
schemas to life is the terrific acting all 
around, notably from the more or less 
unknown Zhang and Samba (she has 
appeared in a couple of shorts; he has had 
a number of TV and film roles, including 
Philippe Garrel’s 2016 Lover for a Day). 
‘They make their characters vivid, fun to 
be around if sometimes intensely annoy- 
ing: Emilie in her dizzy moments of drugs/ 
dance/sex euphoria, and her wonder- 
ful bursts of clockwatcher piss-taking; 
Camille in his languid, quizzical affability 
and sometimes downright pomposity. 
‘These actors work includes some very nat- 
ural sex scenes, which emerged from exten- 
sive work with choreographer Stéphanie 
Chêne, who helped the characters person- 
alities and their body language. Audiard 
says, "It wasnt just for the sex scenes, it was 
for everything: how does Lucie walk, how 
does Makita move? It was to get them play- 
ing completely from within. When it came 
to the shoot, all I had to do was film what 
they offered me. In the sex scenes, they 


really directed themselves - I wasn't sitting 
on the end of the Беа” 

As for his co-writers - Sciamma worked 
on the script early on, Mysius took over 
later - Audiard isnt forthcoming with an 
opinion on whether they brought the film 
aspecifically female perspective. Rather he 
says, it was something else: “They're excel- 
lent screenwriters, but they're also direc- 
tors - its the first time that Гус worked 
with writer-directors, and its different. 
Perhaps they bring a certain pragmatism 
to it, rather than literary poetry - it was a 
very good experience.” 

Admirers of graphic novelist Adrian 
‘Tomine should be warned that Paris, 13th 
District bears a somewhat distant relation- 
ship to the three strips of his that provided 
the seeds for the film: ‘Hawaiian Getaway, 
‘Killing and Dying’ and ‘Amber Sweet’. 
In their low-key observational ironies, his 
stories are closer to the anecdotes of Hong 
Sang-soo, or Hamaguchi Ryüsukes Wheel 
of Fortune and Fantasy (2021), than to Audi- 
ards more extravagant weaving of coinci- 
dences. ‘Killing and Dying. for example, 
only provides а sub-theme in Camille's 
story, involving his younger sisters dreams 
of being a stand-up comic. And 'Tomines 
‘Amber Sweet’ shows just how far the film 
has strayed from its sources. Its heroine 
discovers that camgirl Amber is pretty 
much her doppelganger, and Amber her- 
self 15 drawn by Tomine - and described by 
the heroine - as looking “kind of normal”. 


‘It’s about three 
characters who 
arent what 
they think they 
are. And the 
world teaches 
each of them 
something, like 
in Rohmer's 
films: they each 
find their place 
at the end’ 
JACQUES AUDIARD 


ABOVE 

Lucie Zhang's Emilie, 
Noémie Merlants Nora and 
Makita Samba’s Camille 





By contrast, Audiard's Amber, with her 
heavy tattoos and fake blonde bangs, is 
hyper-artificial and heightened, half porn 
queen, half rock star. But, says Audiard, 
"in a film where things are pretty raw, the 
scenes of greatest intimacy are between 
Amber and Nora, and it happens through 
screens - that’s where we see the greatest 
possibility for talking about love, and that’s 
the paradox.” 

Different viewers will make up their own 
mind on whether the film is convincing as a 
picture of a young multiracial Parisian gen- 
eration and its world, or as a picture about 
that world as lived by women. And fans of 
Sciamma might not just detect her auteur 
touch, but even read the story of Nora and 
Amber as essentially a Sciamma short 
interpolated into an Audiard feature. As 
for the question of whether a writer-direc- 
tor in his late боз can pull off a convincing 
story told largely from a young female per- 
spective... well, Rohmer did that superbly 
in film after film, even if recently sceptics 
have been more questioning of his sexual 
politics than in the past. 

As for Audiard, hes heading off next 
into entirely new territory, and is planning 
a musical to be set in Mexico City, with 
a Mexican cast. Whatever it is, it's very 
unlikely to be - as fans and detractors alike 
might put it - quintessentially’ French. P 





W Paris, 13th District is released in UK cinemas 
оп 18 March and is reviewed on page 70 


PARISIAN PERSPECTIVES 
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The housing estates of 
the Parisian suburbs 
have given rise to their 
own cinema - the 
multiracial banlieue 
drama, as represented 
by La Haine (1995), 
Girlhood (2014) and 
key recent examples 
Les Misérables (2019) 
and Gagarine (2020). 
But there are other 
one-off films that 

have attempted to 
view Paris's familiar 
cinematic landscape 
differently - either 
from its perimeter, or 
through the lens of 
dystopian distortion. 








FULL MOON IN PARIS 
(ÉRIC ROHMER, 1984) 


Jacques Audiard's choice when 
asked to name an alternative 
Paris film - and the word ‘Paris’ 
doesnt even feature in the French 
title, Les Nuits de la pleine lune - it's 
about a young woman (Pascale 
Ogier), living in the suburb of 
Seine-et-Marne but maintaining a 
parallel amorous life ez ville. It is 
part of Rohmer' ‘Comedies and 
Proverbs series, which also features 
1987s My Girlfriends Boyfriend, set 
amid the postmodern landscapes 
of another Paris satellite, the 

new town of Cergy-Pontoise. 


ALPHAVILLE 
(JEAN-LUC GODARD, 1965) 


Auteur dystopias #1. Godard 
created a parallel Paris that was 
ostensibly a future metropolis, 
while really using simple means to 
make the familiar 60s city into its 
own nightmare double, transform- 
ing familiar locations through pulp 
narrative reframing, eerie sound and 
Raoul Coutard’s harshly alienat- 

ing chiaroscuro photography. 


PLAYTIME (JACQUES TATI, 1967) 


Auteur dystopias #2. By contrast 
with Godard, Jacques Тай pan- 
oramic comedy of urban futurism 
satirised impersonal spaces like Par- 
iss La Défense district by creating 
a massive set east of the city, near 
the Bois de Vincennes. Designed 
by Eugene Roman, Playtime’ fake 
city became known as "Tativille. 


EASTERN BOYS 
(ROBIN CAMPILLO, 2012) 


Paris from above. In this drama 
by the director of 720 BPM (Beats 
Per Minute) (2017), a gay man's 
life is turned upside down when 
he falls for a young member of a 
street gang that works the Gare 
du Nord; Campillo shot much 
of the film in his own apart- 
ment overlooking the city. 


MERCURIALES 
(VIRGIL VERNIER, 2014) 


Hallucinatory realism from a 
French director (Sophia Antipolis, 
2018) whose work blends quasi- 
documentary realism and a streak of 
the J.G. Ballard-esque apocalyptic. 
Mixing his oblique drama with 
speculative sociology - in the lin- 
eage of Godard's Two or Three Things 
1 Know About Her (1967) - Vernier 
follows the travails of a security 
guard and two receptionists work- 
ing at the Mercuriales skyscrapers 
of the Paris suburb Bagnolet, and 
trying to find stability and mean- 
ing in a fragmented wasteland. 


IN MY ROOM (MATI DIOP, 2020) 


This short essay film from the 
director of Atlantics (2019) offers 

a solitary eagle-eye view; alone 
during lockdown in her flat on 
Pariss north-western edge, Diop 
contemplates solitude and commu- 
nicates with her dead grandmother. 
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As Clio Barnards Bradford- 


set Ali & Ava hits cinemas, 
we survey the city’s radical 
cinematic heritage, from the 
British new wave of the 1950s 
and 60s to the contemporary 
filmmakers redefining 

West Yorkshire on screen 


WORDS BY RACHEL PRONGER 


Drive into Bradford from any direction 
and you'll be greeted by signs welcoming 
you to Bronté country. The Bronté sisters, 
who spent most of their lives in the village 
of Haworth just outside the city, are woven 
into the areas cultural mythology. Emily 
Brontés Wuthering Heights alone is recycled 
for the screen every generation. Although 
not all those adaptations return to the 
moors - Cathy and Heathcliff have been 
relocated to Bollywood musicals, Mexican 
telenovelas and medieval Japan - all serve to 
burnish the Brontés status as Bradford's 
most beloved daughters. 

In recent years, those signs could just as 
easily read "Welcome to Barnard Country. 
Clio Barnard has dedicated much of her 


career to making films in Bradford. 4 & 


Ava, about a couple whose budding rela- 
tionship is threatened by cultural divides, is 
her third feature to be shot in the city. "It was 
fantastic returning to Bradford,” Barnard 
tells me. "Its got a big part in my heart, in 
my working life, because Гуе been making 
films there since 2008. Its like a long-term 
relationship.” The characters in 4/i & Ava 
are based directly on people Barnard met 
while shooting The Arbor (2010) and The Self- 
ish Giant (2013), and like those Bradford sto- 
ries its a film that was developed in close col- 
laboration with the local community. The 
result is a nuanced portrait of a modern city. 

A key part of Bradford's identity is its rich 
cinematic history. The areas grand build- 
ings, looming mills and spectacular moors 
have long proved irresistible to filmmakers 
seeking to capture a certain kind of throw- 
back Britishness, from family classic The 
Railway Children (1970) to post-war austerity 
comedy 4 Private Function (1984) to many 
Wüthering Heights. Yet while these films are 
much loved - who can forget Jenny Agutter 





calling for her daddy through the steam in 
The Railway Children? - theres more to West 
Yorkshire’ screen heritage than cheerful ste- 
reotypes, flat caps and flatter vowels. 

Since the 1960s, an altogether less cosy 
film culture has unfolded alongside this 
prestige fare, establishing Bradford as an 
unexpected home for radical filmmaking. 
By tapping into this tradition, Barnard joins 
a lineage of filmmakers whose observations 
about class, immigration and gender could 
be controversial, but who offer an alterna- 
tive perspective on a part of the country 
which is often misrepresented on screen. 

Bradford's association with film goes 
back 120 years - production in the city pre- 
dates Hollywood - but its connection to 
radical filmmaking begins with the Brit- 
ish new wave. In 1959, Jack Clayton's Room 
at the Top announced a movement which 
would challenge the genteel conservatism of 
mainstream film. An extension of the Free 
Cinema documentary movement and of 
literatures ‘angry young men, the new wave 
sought to represent working-class charac- 
ters and to capture the spontaneity of life. 

A key hallmark of the new wave was 
northern settings, and in Room at the Top 
Bradford sets the template, providing a dis- 
tinctive backdrop for Clayton's story of ruth- 
less clerk Joe Lampton (Laurence Harvey) 
and his attempts to game the class system. 
The film opens with a trains whistle, and 
the image of Lampton sitting with his feet 
up, blowing smoke rings, as an otherworldly 
landscape of chimneys and canals unfolds 
beyond his window. Later, when Lamptons 
arrogance has been crushed by the moral 
compromises of social climbing, we hear 
that train whistle again, this time overhead, 
as an unconscious Lampton is thrown into 
the canal by a gang of thugs. 


The new wave arrived in Bradford by 
train, and it left that way too. John Schles- 
inger’s 1963 Billy Liar is often seen as the 
movements last hurrah. For Billy Fisher 
(Tom Courtenay), a daydreamer with a 
dead-end job at an undertakers, theres no 
space for aspiration in the city. The arrival 
of Liz (Julie Christie), striding through 
the grey streets swinging her handbag to 
booming jazz, offers a possibility of escape. 
By the end, however, Billy has lost his 
nerve - Liz catches the last train to London 
alone, taking her 60s optimism with her. 

Although it was short-lived the new wave 
left a long shadow. Its legacy was kitchen- 
sink realism, a tradition to which Barnard 
is indebted. She shares many of the new 
waves concerns around class and identity, 
and we can sense traces too of Clayton’ eye 
for industrial beauty in 77e Selfish Giant's 
images of cooling towers and pylons. 
Another filmmaker inspired by Room at the 
Тор is Neil Biswas, writer-director of Brad- 

Jord Riots (2006), an explosive docudrama 
that channels the furious energy of angry 
young men into a rare feature-length por- 
trait of the city by a British Asian director. 

Bradford’s well-established Pakistani 
community has historically lacked media 
representation, and while there are 
glimpses of this immigration in some ear- 
lier films - such as passing racist references 
from Billys grandma in 5///y Liar - itis not 
until the 1990s that their stories begin to be 
addressed. Much of this is filtered through 
a white gaze, but there has been some 
vital work by British Asian filmmakers in 
the city. An often overlooked example is 
Udayan Prasad’s My Son the Fanatic (1997), 
written by Hanif Kureishi and centring 
on nuanced discussions of generational 
divides, assimilation and radicalisation. 
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A key part of 
Bradford's 
identity is its rich 
cinematic history. 
The areas grand 
buildings, 
looming mills 
and spectacular 
moors have 
long proved 
irresistible to 
filmmakers 


OPPOSITE TOP 
Adeel Akhtar and Claire Rushbrook 
in Clio Barnard's Ai & Ava 


ABOVE 
Barnard's The Arbor (2010) 


Biswas touches on similar themes in 
Bradford Riots, but his more confrontational 
style reflects the heightened Islamopho- 
bia of a post-9/11 world. Commissioned 
by Channel 4, Bradford Riots explores the 
events of July 2001, when a period of riot- 
ing, sparked by racial tensions, broke out in 
the inner-city, ultimately leading to jail sen- 
tences for hundreds of British Asian men. 
Biswas presents a corrective to white-dom- 
inated narratives by portraying events from 
the perspective of a British Asian family. 

Although he is from London, Biswas 
spent a long time developing the film in 
Bradford, working closely with families 
affected by the riots. “As a filmmaker, what 
was interesting to me was the commu- 
nity itself? he tells me. “I understand the 
racism these kids have felt, because Гуе 
had the same racism, growing up in East 
London with the NF | National Front].” 
For Biswas, approaching this issue from 
the inside was crucial. “White middle-class 
filmmakers make films about this commu- 
nity and its always from a perspective from 
the other side... They've never grown up 
in it, they've never understood, they dont 
speak the language.” 

Watched today in the context of Black 
Lives Matter, Bradford Riots discussion of 
institutional racism still feels provocative. 
Back in 2006, it was highly contentious. In 
one scene the family watches in horror as 
9/11 unfolds on the television, and theres a 
degree of symmetry between this moment 
and Biswass experience of making the 
film in the aftermath of the 7/7 attacks. It 
was impossible to get permission to shoot 
in Bradford - it was eventually shot in 
Liverpool after Biswas was turned down 
by virtually every city council in the UK. 
Although critically acclaimed, Bradford 
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Riots reception was shaped by this context. 
“I feel there was a lot of fear about what the 
film was saying,” Biswas says. “I do think 
about where we were as a society when it 
came out. How receptive were we to a film 
that was so radical in the way that it cham- 
pioned these kids, who had suffered, as far 
I could see, a quite serious injustice?” 
Bradford Riots harnesses the rage of the 
angry young men to expose the conse- 
quences of unacknowledged racism. While 
Ali & Ava also channels social realism, its 
consciously more upbeat. This optimism 
is itself a statement. When I ask Barnard 
how far 20/7 & Ava is a reaction to post- 
Brexit divisions, she is unequivocal. "Its a 
conscious response to that, because I think 
its been deeply upsetting and traumatising 
for a lot of people,” she says. Her response 
was to lean into joy. “1 really wanted to 
make something that celebrated Bradford 
and showed you how beautiful it is. It felt 
like an important time to celebrate Шаг” 
This celebration of pluralism is itself 
political. 4/7 & Ava exposes the lie of a 
single British identity, demonstrating how 
layers of immigration have built a commu- 
nity with complex allegiances. Avas Irish 
father “hated the British”, so while he had 
no problem with her having an Indian part- 
ncr, he railed against her relationship with 
an English skinhead. Alis British-Bengali 
family rents outa house to recent Slovakian 
immigrants who are still finding their feet. 
Barnard's city symphony reflects this cul- 
ture clash through its diverse soundtrack. 
The differences between characters are 
reflected in their music tastes - Ali (Adecl 
Akhtar) is a former DJ - “Bhangra by day, 
electro by night” - while Ava (Claire Rush- 
brook) sings The Pogues at karaoke. Ulti- 
mately, though, music unites. In one scene, 
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Ali defuses a violent situation оп Avas estate 
by cranking up his stereo and inviting a gang 
of kids to join him for a dance on the roof 
of his car. 

This gleeful rebellion calls to mind the 
work of Andrea Dunbar, a writer who rose 
to prominence in the 1980s thanks to her 
depictions of (as one local paper put it) 
“nasty, brutish Bradford life" Barnard's inno- 
vative 2010 documentary 7he Arbor tells the 
story of Dunbars brilliant career and brief 
chaotic life but is just as much a portrait of a 
place. Barnard worked closely with the resi- 
dents of Buttershaw, where Dunbar lived. to 
re-enact scenes from the writers plays, and 
she would later return to the estate to make 
The Selfish Giant." Taken together, these films 
chart the effect of decades of punitive social 
policy - from Thatcherite individualism to 
austerity - on one neglected community. 

Barnard's Buttershaw films build on 
foundations laid by Alan Clarke's Rita, Sue 
and Bob Too (1987), itself based on a Dunbar 
script. Clarke's film opens with a series of 
shots which contrast images of the estate - 
barking dogs, reeling drunks, rubble-strewn 
scrubland - with the manicured lawns of 
middle-class suburbia. Marketed with the 
strapline “Thatchers Britain with her knick- 
ers down’, Rita, Sue and Bob 1005 disquicting 
mix of sex romp and social commentary 
retains its power to shock, but to describe 
it as grim is to fail to acknowledge the films 
extraordinary subversive energy. The perfor- 
mances fizz with vitality, while eye-catching 
set pieces - Black Lace performing in a 
working mens club, an impromptu rescue 
mission by a biker gang - play wittily with 
northern tropes. Clarke even pokes fun at 
the Brontés, depicting a school trip to the 
Bronté parsonage that descends into a cat 
fight (in white stilettos) on the cobbles. 

This scene is a particular favourite of 
local filmmaker Francis Lee. “I must go to 
Haworth once a week, and every time I walk 
down those cobbles, I like to pretend I'm 
one of them in my stilettos on a school trip? 
he jokes. For Lee, Rita, Sue and Bob Too is 
legendary. "It really opened my eves to sec a 
truthful depiction of the Yorkshire working 
class on screen; he tells me. “Tt had a huge 
influence on me, latterly, as a filmmaker” 

Lees debut Gods Own Country (2017) con- 
tinues in Clarkes spirit. Lee grew up on a 
farm near Keighley, an area which thanks 
to its rolling hills and vintage steam train 


often serves as a period backdrop (The Rail- 
way Children was shot there), but which Lee 
felt had rarely been accurately portrayed. “1 
just hadn't seen any work that depicted the 
place, the landscape, the people, in a way I 
felt was authentic,” he says. “I didnt want to 
patronise the characters or present them in 
a dour, cold, bleak way, I wanted there to be 
love and joy” Gods Own Country is stark but 
tender, a distinctly northern queer romance 
centred on two farmers, local Johnny (Josh 
O'Connor) and Romanian migrant Gheo- 
rghe (Alec Secáreanu), set against that land- 
scape. Like 2/7 & Ava, the film is а celebra- 
tion of cross-cultural love that, in the wake 
of Brexit, reads as a political statement. 

As someone born and raised in Bradford, 
there will always be something emotional 
for me about secing the area captured on 
film with honesty and carc. By continuing 
the regions radical cinematic tradition, film- 
makers like Barnard and Lec are creating 
new images that are becoming woven into 
the areas cultural mythology. When I think 
of the moors now, I think of Cathy and 
Heathcliff, specifically the mud-streaked 
lovers of Andrea Arnolds 2011 Wuthering 
Heights, but also of Ali and Ava escaping the 
the city to be alone in the quiet of nature, 
and of Johnny and Gheorghe looking out 
over mist-shrouded hills. These images are 
beautiful, but they are also political, redraw- 
ing the arca as they do through the intersec- 
tional lens of modern northern identity. Flat 
vowels yes, but not a flat cap in sight. 





- 
№] игез. лол is released in UK cinemas on 
4 March and is reviewed on page 84 








LEFT 

Maggie Smith and Denholm 
Elliott іп 4 Private Function (1984) 
OPPOSITE 

Conner Chapman in 

The Selfish Giant (2013) 


BELOW 
The Railway Children (1970) 


By continuing 
the region’s 
radical cinematic 
tradition, 
filmmakers like 
Clio Barnard 
and Francis Lee 
are creating 
new images that 
are becoming 
woven into the 
areas cultural 
mythology 
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FILMMAKERS’ 
FAVOURITE 
DEPICTIONS 
OF BRADFORD 
ON SCREEN 





NEIL BISWAS 


“The kitchen-sink dramas were my 
way into writing and directing. I love 
Room at the Top 11959. pictured above] 
for being an emotional лог. The stakes 
become so high, as Joe gets more 
entangled between his ambitions and 
his heart... The setting is so much part 
of the story, and the high-contrast way 
itis shot: again, very much like a лог. 
The performances are so wrenching.” 


M. 





FRANCIS LEE 


"Its got to be Кла, Sue and Bob 100 
[1987, pictured above]. What it 
absolutely manages to do is take the 
Buttershaw estate and not represent 
those characters in a poverty-porn way, 
but with respect, heart and humour. It 
gives real life to that world and to those 
people without being patronising.” 





CLIO BARNARD 


“My route into Bradford's film his- 
tory really was | Alan Clarke's] Rita, 
Sue and Bob Too. It's since then Гус 
realised how important Bradford 
was in terms of Room at the Top and 
Billy Liar |1963, pictured above] - 
that’s something that’s grown for me 
through Alan Clarke's work. | Rita, 
Sue and Bob 100 | really spoke to a very 
particular time, a time I recognised 
because I'm the same generation and 
was at school when it came out.” 
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Eccentricity in the Soviet 
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SYNOPSIS 


Directionless 29-year-old Julie falls for 
Aksel, a successful comic-book writer in 

his mid-forties. They live together but her 
disillusionment with their different life- 
stages and an encounter with boyfriend-to- 
be Eivind lead her eventually to break it off. 
The film follows Julie through four years of 
her life, as she attempts to carve out a path 
of her own. 





REVIEWED BY JESSICA KIANG 





“A stick, a stone, it's the end of the road...” 
So begins the Art Garfunkel cover of 
“The Waters of March, the closing-credits 
song that matches the shimmering, scur- 
rying rhythms of Joachim ‘Trier’ lovely, 
flighty Zhe Worst Person in the World so 
perfectly that it’s possible to suspect the 
entire movie was reverse-engineered from 
this one soundtrack cue. Antonio Carlos 
Jobims lyrics are a list of semi-random 
objects and entities - the sun, night, the 
rest of a stump, a little alone, a sliver of 
glass, a trap, a gun - a litany of fragments 
and feelings sent tumbling through the 
melody the way astream tumbles through 
pebbles and bracken. So it is with the 
incidents and accidents that mark the 
roughly four-year stretch around the 3oth 
birthday of beautiful, bright yet floun- 
dering Julie (Renate Reinsve, a deserv- 
ing winner of the Cannes Best Actress 
award) as she rattles around Oslo like a 
loose marble catching occasional shafts of 
fresh, pale Norwegian sunlight. 

“Julie disappointed herself? is the first 
thing the wry, reflexive voiceover tells us, 
setting up the Julie-to-Julie relationship 
which will be, despite the men she falls 
in love with, the films key romance. Julie 
is far from the worst person in the world, 
but she can sometimes behave like shes 
the only person, and Тег film, dazzled 
by Reinsves luminosity and generous to 
Julies faults to a fault, colludes with this 
solipsistic perspective. A brisk prologue 
- the film is arranged into 12 chapters and 
bookended - acquaints us tartly with her 
reasons for dissatisfaction: shes in that 
twentysomething moment that comes 
for many bright young things, when its 
no longer cute to have ‘potential’, when 
promise is supposed to have sublimated 
into something tangible. Julie, first a 
medical student dumping a boyfriend, 
is now a psychology major with a pink 
dye-job dating her professor - and, wait, 
no, now shes a photographer. Before a 
Christopher Cross ‘Ride like the Wind’ 


Would Julie's 
self-confessed 
‘flakiness’ 
be quite so 
appealing if it 
didn't come in 
such a vibrantly 
attractive 
package? 


ABOVE 
Renate Reinsve as Julie, Anders 
Danielsen Lie as Aksel 


montage has even ended (the canny 
soundtrack features slice upon slice of per- 
fectly ripe cheese that pairs sublimely with 
the mood of the moment), Julie, enlivened 
by her new artsy scene, has come to a bar 
with her current beau, and left with Aksel 
(Trier regular Anders Danielsen Lie), the 
44-year-old creator of a successful under- 
ground comic strip. 

Aksel accurately prophesies the exact 
reason their relationship will eventually 
end and ruefully suggests she leave before 
it begins. Julie gets three steps down the 
staircase before returning to him, giddy 
with love. She moves in and, in the first of 
several nods to Woody Allen, Billie Holi- 
days “The Way You Look Tonight toots 
jazzily over shots of the pair commingling 
their book collections and bickering over 
closet space. Neither can stop smiling. 

Their relationship has its frustrations: 
Julie tries to fit in with Aksel's friends, 
but their domestic stability makes her 
ambivalence about having kids an issue 
and heightens her insecurity about not 
having achieved much beyond a job in a 
bookstore, and a one-off magazine article 
titled “Oral sex in the age of # Mc loo. 
‘The scene in which she writes that piece, 





incidentally, is a superb sampler of Rein- 
sves deceptively breezy performance: the 
interplay of mischief, boredom, irritation, 
sudden inspiration and then actual crea- 
tive application occurs in about 20 sponta- 
neous microexpressions that scud across 
her face like clouds, keenly observed by 
Kasper Tuxens clean, subtle camera. 
Trier and co-writer Eskil Vogt have col- 
laborated on all ‘Trier’ features to date, 
including Reprise (2006) and Oslo, August 
31st (2011), the other two entries in Iriers 
loosely thematic ‘Oslo Trilogy. They have 
an uncanny facility for concertinaing time. 
Months may pass in the blink of a cut, only 
for a scant instant to telescope out into a 
luxuriantly explored diorama. In one such 
instant, Julie meets Eivind (a charmingly 
goofy, sincere Herbert Nordrum) at a 
party she has casually gatecrashed, and, 
attracted to each other but determined 
not to cheat on their partners, they play 
a swooningly flirtatious game of ‘every- 
thing but. One drinks from the others 
glass, they watch each other pee, Eivind 
inhales the cigarette smoke spilling from 
Julies mouth, blowing it back in slow 
motion across her lips and cheeks. And 
later, after a chance encounter rekindles 


their connection. Julie actually stops time 
with the flick ofa magical light switch, and 
races across a city frozen in suspended ani- 
mation, to Eivind, the only other person 
in motion. The elation of these bigger-on- 
the-inside fantasy sequences accurately 
mimics the slippery, conspiratorial free-fall 
of new love, but Julie cannot really trick 
time, when time is ticking, tricking her 
right back. 

The film is sunsets and cigarettes and 
sunrises and Julies carelessly elegant habit 
of wearing her long hair tucked inside her 
collar. It skips by. But the sum total of all 
these glinting, silvery moments cannot 
but be a little evanescent, especially to 
anyone outside Julies precise generational 
and lifestage cohort. ЛО those not directly 
relating to her winsome predicaments, or 
those who only vaguely remember expe- 
riencing them, harsher questions than 
the film is willing to answer, may occur. 
Would her self-confessed “flakiness” be 
quite so appealing if it didnt come in such 
avibrantly attractive package? And should 
we spare a thought for those characters 
who are carefully developed and beauti- 
fully performed, but who ultimately exist 
only to help Julie, to forgive her, to tell her 





that their sole regret in life is not making 
her realise how wonderful she is? 

As if to reinforce Julies specialness, 
theres a catty edge to the way her peers 
are sketched. The other young women in 
her psych class all have “borderline eating 
disorders’; Eivinds ex-girlfriend Sunniva 
(Maria Grazia Di Mco) is mocked for her 
passionate overcommitment to environ- 
mental causes (shes the “sum of Western 
guilt”); the "post-feminist commentator 
who challenges Aksel on a radio show is 
humourless and strident. 

Julie, by contrast, is so lightly, brightly 
embodied by Reinsve that its possible not 
to notice how much the deck is stacked 
in her favour, or not to care. Its an odd 
way of having your cake and eating it: if 
youre a millennial watching 77e Worst 
Person in the World you get to be flattered 
by an ostensible critique, rather like how 
Warren Beatty must feel when he listens to 
“Youre So Vain. If youre anyone else, you 
probably dont think this song is about 
you - because it isnt - but still, the tune is 
catchy and the swirl of mood and melody 
is a supple if fleeting delight. 





- 
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JOACHIM TRIER, DIRECTOR 





Q You co-wrote this film with Eskil Vogt, 
exploring themes that affect so many 
women as they enter their thirties. What 
was that like for you, as a male director? 

A Hirst of all, Julies a human being. Like an 
actor, I have to find my footing with the 
character, but I think also part of making 
movies is to try to be a good observer, to 
work with empathy for all your characters. 
A part of being a 30-year-old woman today 
is that theres a lot of expectations, to 
both succeed professionally, and to have 
that knowledge of a certain biological 
clock that is ticking and how that plays 
into your negotiation with intimate 
relationships - to put it a bit generally. 

So, I hope we got it right. I can't accept 
the premise that I’m not allowed to 

write anyone, potentially. If I do it with 
generosity - I think that's the way to go. 


Q Music is a key thing in the film - was the 
intention to make it feel like a musical? 
A. Yes, I wanted it to fecl like a musical. I am 
not brave enough as the shy Scandinavian 
to have people break into song and 
dance yet, who knows, maybe in the 
future. But for now, the soundtrack is 
really what we were after - we held the 
moncy for post to be able to get stuff. 
We knew we were going to have Art 
Garfunkels "Waters of March’ his take 
on that Brazilian classic with the lyrics 
that feel like a stream of consciousness 
as were going out from the end of the 
film. I'm very happy we got that song. 


Q The main character is someone you 
co-created and sat with for a long time; 
what do you think of Julie as a person? 

A I love her dearly. I understand her, m 
shoulder to shoulder with her. Shes 
messed up, shes flawed, shes self- 
sabotaging at times. But I'm rooting for 
her all the time. A character is not only 
a fiction, it’s a strange experience that I, 
as director, am trying to share with the 
audience through the асгог...| came to 
the National Film and Television School 
in London thinking I was going to be a 
more formalist, conceptual filmmaker. 
But it turned out I was a humanist. 
‘They helped me understand what I 
really wanted to talk about, which is 
the complexity of existence, of being 
human and being lost and ambivalent. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Director Jacques Audiard adapts the work 
of American cartoonist Adrian ‘Tomine 

to create a story of three young French 
people with starkly different backgrounds, 
circumstances, ambitions and desires who 
cross paths at pivotal turning points in their 
lives in the strikingly futuristic district of 
Les Olympiades in Paris. 





REVIEWED BY ELENA LAZIC 





In the way it unifies an image by melting 
its contrasts into gradients of grey, black- 
and-white cinematography has a soft, sen- 
sual quality that is as undeniable as it is 
peculiar. Characters can appear bloodless 
and slightly artificial, the colour literally 
drained from their faces and their bodies 
reduced to plays of shadow and light. 
This contradiction is the dynamic - and 
the issue - at the heart of Jacques Audi- 
ards Paris, 13th District. 

The film follows three young charac- 
ters who cross paths in Les Olympiades 
(Pariss 13th arrondissement), so called 
because its eight tallest towers are named 
after cities that have hosted the Olympic 


Games. Though it is in reality a rather 
peculiar place, built in the 1970s but seem- 
ing almost futuristic in its design, the 
neighbourhood comes across in this film 
as little more than an ideal blank back- 
ground for a simplistic and old-fashioned 
vision of modern city life as something 
utterly anonymous and disconnected. 

One of the reasons for this curious lack 
of a feeling for place - something that is 
usually present in AudiardS cinema - may 
be the source material. The film is based 
on three stories by the American cartoon- 
ist Adrian Tomine, assembled and trans- 
posed to France by Audiard together 
with screenwriters Céline Sciamma and 
Léa Mysius - both writers and directors 
who have previously demonstrated a 
talentfor crafting touchingly human char- 
acters. Although the film takes its title 
from the Parisian district, the real focus 
is on its three protagonists, each dealing 
with their own desires and demons. 

Émilie (Lucie Zhang) is a French- 
Chinese girl working in a call centre and 
living rent-free in what we later learn is 
her grandmother's apartment. She is 
brash, rude and unapologetic in every- 
thing she does, most of all when it comes 
to sex. When Camille (Makita Samba), 
а potential roommate, comes to visit 
the flat, Émilie expects a woman, but 
he turns out to be an elegant and charm- 
ing young man, and sparks fly - he gets 
the room. 

‘The two embark on a brief but intense 
sexual relationship that appears to have 
no strings attached, yet the usually 
cold-hearted Émilie is devastated when 
Camille decides it must end so he can 
focus on his work. The film thus blends 
a refreshing sexual frankness together 
with a heightened emotionality that 
lends the film a rather artificial, even 
old-fashioned aura. Тһе characters wres- 
tle with their emotions in ways that feel 


TALES ОЕ THE CITY 
Lucie Zhang as Emilie 


excessively agitated and, it must be said, 
distinctly unFrench. 

There is an odd American flavour to 
the rather cerebral way in which the films 
protagonists are defined and in how 
they understand themselves. References 
to Émilies Chinese origins do more to 
signal her ethnicity to the audience than 
they add to her character as a human 
being. Close-ups on the intermingled 
bodies of Émilie and Camille, who is 
Black, appear to insist on the contrast 
of colours, a fascination which the char- 
acters themselves do not share. Paris, 13th 
District has its heart in the right place, but 
it comes across as a film made by older 
people imagining how contemporary 
young people live. 

This impression is slightly less marked 
in the narrative strand centred on Nora 
(Noémie Merlant), who doesnt approach 
matters of the heart with the same hyper- 
analytical eye as Emilie and Camille, with 
whom she eventually crosses paths. Nora 
finds herself the victim of an upsetting 
case of mistaken identity due to her resem- 
blance to an online porn actress, and 
Merlant beautifully brings out the darkly 
comic quality of this offbeat story. But 
when the young womans fellow students 
mock her, thinking she is the success- 
ful sex worker, the slut-shaming comes 
across as out-of-place conservatism. 

The often slightly emphatic perfor- 
mances from the cast and the too-pol- 
ished dialogue - which hits emotional 
beats and rhythms in a manner familiar 
from American television - enhance the 
sense of an overly scripted, almost didac- 
tic film about modern love. Despite a 
charismatic cast, Audiard ultimately lets 
his evocative black-and-white film fall on 
the side of artifice, in the service of an ulti- 
mately reductive vision. 





W" In СК cinemas from 18 March 
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DIRECTOR 
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SYNOPSIS 


Zheerful, untrustworthy has-been porn star 
Mikey returns to his Texan hometown to 
sponge off his ex. Working for a local weed 
dealer, he falls for 17-year-old Strawberry, 
the server at a doughnut shop, and starts 
grooming her for the porn career he believes 
is her destiny, and his second shot at success. 





REVIEWED BY JESSICA KIANG 





Despite its loose-limbed, casual rhythm 
there is something tight and sad at the 
heart of Sean Bakers comedy Red Rocket. 
On the surface, its similar to Bakers last 
two films, Tangerine (2015) and The Florida 
Project (2017), in also being a contradic- 
tory mix of joyful and despairing: exuber- 
ant lo-fi filmmaking delivering caustic 
social observation. But in Mikey (Simon 
Rex), the energetically delusional, manip- 
ulative yet affable, low-grade sociopath 
around which it revolves, Baker has cre- 
ated a different sort of hometown hero to 
the struggling but stout-hearted women 
hes portrayed before - one whose every 
malicious, selfish act elicits a side order 
of pity, yet on whom every ounce of pity 
is wasted. 

Dumb as rocks but with a subterra- 
nean streak of cunning when it comes 
to achieving his short-term goals (and 
his goals are all short-term), Mikey is a 
washed-up porn star whose glory days in 
California with “five model homes’ and a 


mantelpiece groaning with AVN awards 
(the Oscars of the adult industry) are 
long behind him. As the film begins, 
in DP Drew Daniels kinetic, popping 
pastels and to the pounding inanity of 
*NSYNCs Bye Bye Bye, he is slinking 
back to the dead-end ‘Texas town he grew 
up in, with nothing but the clothes on his 
back and the Viagra in his wallet. He 
cajoles his way back into the dilapidated 
house in which his surly estranged wife 
Lexi (Bree Elrod), also a porn-industry 
veteran, lives with her mother Lil 
(Brenda Deiss). And somehow we know 
the “few days" he needs to crash there will 
stretch into weeks and months. 

Unemployable in even the lowest 
entry-level service industry job, Mikey 
goes enthusiastically back to deal- 
ing weed for local lawn-chair kingpin 
Leondria (Judy Hill) and her daughter/ 
enforcer June (Brittney Rodriguez), and 
enlists the next door neighbours kid 
Lonnie (Ethan Darbone), a dopey but 
good-natured incel type who believes all 
of Mikey’ self-aggrandising bullshit, to 
drive him around. Eventually, he scores 
a little money and, in a fit of largesse, 
brings Lexi and Lil to Donut Hole 
where, in between the racks of glazed 
and iced and jelly-filled confections, he 
spots the teenage server and becomes 
instantly besotted. Raylee (major find 
Suzanna Son) is a freckled redhead with 
a cherry Chapstick pout who exudes 
a mix of schoolgirl naivety and sexual 
worldliness, and who goes by the porn- 
ready alias Strawberry. 

In another universe, Red Rocket would 
be the love story between the donut girl 
and this 40-something wash-out with 
the washboard abs and the bright eyes 
of a Bradley Cooper stunt double. But 
Strawberry is 17 - and if that means in 
‘Texas she is, as Mikey says “Legal as an 
eagle!” (because as we all know, having 


THE PORN SUPREMACY 
Brenda Deiss as Lil, Simon Rex 
as Mikey, Bree Elrod as Lexi 





sex with an eagle is a misdemeanour at 
best), Baker is by no means blind to the 
ickiness of the age gap, especially once 
Mikey starts grooming her for the porn 
career that he believes will also be his 
ticket back into the industry. 

With all the porn talk, the casual 
misogyny, the braggadocio and selfish- 
ness, and with coverage of the 2016 elec- 
tion run-up burbling away on TV, its hard 
not to compare Mikey to former Presi- 
dent Trump. But the parallels between 
Mikey and Donnie are easily overstated: 
as played by Rex, who imbues even the 
characters worst impulses with the 
charm of the idiot who didn't mean for 
it to turn out that way, Mikey may be an 
entitled narcissist who blights the lives of 
everyone he meets, but he is at least a like- 
able one. And while he consistently fails 
upward, within a stratum of society this 
marginalised and poverty-blighted his up 
still looks pretty far down. 

In fact Mikeys monstrousness can 
take a moment to register, in a film that 
scems to be about nothing much while 
you watch it but that gradually expands 
to be about everything after it ends. 
At one point, just after hes convinced 
Strawberry to consider a porn career, 
Mikey notices a keyboard at the foot of 
her bed and asks her to play. She obliges, 
launching into a soulful cover of recur- 
rent refrain ‘Bye Bye Bye - and shes 
really good. But while Mikey applauds, 
theres a blankness to his response, as 
though hes almost aggravated by the 
display of a talent that he has no use for, 
that he cant pimp. Mikey cannot love 
what he cannot use. Perhaps he cannot 
love at all, and Red Rocket, for all its live- 
liness and humour, is a pinkly iced and 
sprinkled portrait of a man, and a nation, 
with a hole in the middle. 





iW In UK cinemas from 11 March 
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SYNOPSIS 


Rome, some unspecified time in the future. 
During a pandemic, military cameraman J.J. 
investigates the activities of a terrorist group 
threatening to destroy the Vatican. He also 
attempts to discover what has become of his twin 
brother, Justin, a revolutionary who may have been 
involved with the terrorists. 





REVIEWED BY BRAD STEVENS 





The first thing to be said about Abel Ferraras 
Zeros and Ones is that any attempt to impose 
a coherent narrative on it seems doomed to 
failure. Shot under Covid-safe conditions 
(fully evident on screen) in Rome towards 
the end of 2020, the film involves a military 
photographer, J.J., played by Ethan Hawke, 
struggling to either prevent or instigate а 
terrorist attack while searching for his left- 
ist brother, Justin (also Hawke). The latter, 
however, might not actually exist, indicating 
а counter-narrative in which the revolutionary 
has been brainwashed into believing himself a 
soldier (and investigating his own past activi- 
ties). Pull this thread hard enough and even 
darker implications emerge; we never see J.J. 
leave the makeshift brothel in which he views 
footage of Justins interrogation, and when he 
later returns to find the sex workers have been 
slaughtered, the possibility of his being the 
killer hovers just out of reach, linking him with 
the ‘split’ protagonists of Ferrara’ earlier films 


A ZERO OF OUR TIME Ethan Hawke. 


The Driller Killer 1979) and The Blackout (1997), 
who commit murders they are subsequently 
unable to recall. 

If the standard association of memory with 
identity is meaningless to Ferrara, then so are 
those distinctions usually made between real- 
ity and fiction. Images of masked individuals 
walking the empty streets of a pandemic- 
stricken city should, theoretically, convey an 
impression of vivid actuality, but instead rein- 
force the dreamlike sense of following a jour- 
ney that is primarily spiritual or psychological. 
The final scene, in particular, has a purely emo- 
tional logic, while Hawkes ‘doubled’ character 
positions wild improvisations and disciplined 
role-playing as different sides of the same coin, 
two performative extremes that cancel each 
other out (producing the ‘zero of the title). 

Like much of Ferraras output, Zeros and 
Ones feels like a work in progress, with broken 
shards of theme and narrative offered to us 
in the hope that we will make our own con- 
nections. The spectator is thus defined as an 
active collaborator rather than a passive con- 
sumer, the tone of rough and ready dispos- 
ability that permeates Ferraras films being, 
almost perversely, the inevitable consequence 
of their demand for multiple viewings. And 
this exploratory project - in which process is 
of greater value than any conceivable result - 
is frequently inscribed within the actual texts. 
Welcome to New York (2014) began with Gérard 
Depardieu discussing his role, while Zeros and 
Ones has Ethan Hawke both providing an 
introduction and interrupting the closing cred- 
its to express his thoughts (“This is part of the 
movie, by the way”) on what he has just seen, 
which is also what we have just seen. Hawkes 
reflections upon the experience of making and 
watching this film render him simultaneously 
participant and observer, suggesting that the 
line separating artist from audience has been 
decisively erased. 





© On Amazon Prime and other platforms from 7 March 
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SYNOPSIS 


The life of producer, rapper and fashion 
designer Kanye West is shown from 2001 to 
2020. The film is split into three ‘acts’: ‘act I; 
VISION, focuses on West's journey to his first 
record deal; act П: PURPOSE’ culminates 
with the release and success of West's 

debut album; and ‘act Ш: AWAKENING’ 
encompasses the rest of West's life to date. 





REVIEWED BY THOMAS FLEW 





Its an irresistible premise for a documen- 
tary: two decades in the life of one of the 
world's most successful, influential and 
controversial musicians, told using intimate 
and rarely seen footage. But what is adver- 
tised as an up-close and personal evening 
with Kanye West turns out to be a double- 
header gig with the films director. Coodie, 
who co-directed jeen-yuhs with Chike Ozah, 
and filmed almost all of its footage, is the 
one constant in this odyssey through the life 
of Kanye. Hes its biggest strength and its 
biggest weakness. 

Over the span of jeen-yuhss three ‘acts, we 
follow Kanye (since last year legally named 
Ye, but referred to as Kanye throughout the 
film) from the moment Coodie first encoun- 
ters him until the almost-present. Sensing 
future greatness in the young Chicagoan, 
who was then an up-and-coming producer 
whod picked up buzz for producing a Jay-Z 
track in 2001, Coodie abandons his own 
ambitions to pursue comedy in order to 
record what he and Kanye see as the latters 
inevitable rise to stardom, amassing footage 
to be turned eventually into a documentary. 
Coodie narrates the films, grounding events 
in his personal recollections and providing a 
personal viewpoint which avoids any claims 
to objectivity. 

Acts Гапа II comprise footage from 2001 
to 2005, in which Kanye fought his way to 
а record deal with his dream label Roc-A- 
Fella Records, and then had to fight just as 
hard to become a respected member of the 
Кос crew. The films best moments, which 
provide the frisson of being-thereness that 
Beatles fans were given by last years Gef 
Back, are in these first two acts, where we 
find Kanye in the studio laying down future 
classics. Kanyes enthusiasm is infectious in 
these early years, as he eloquently and con- 
fidently monologues on how he will revolu- 
tionise rap. 

The footage is remarkable for showing 
Kanye in a private space that is a world 
away from the equally personal - but also 
highly public - outbursts for which he is 
now better known. We take frequent trips 
to Kanyes mother Dondas apartment, 


where she offers him advice and encourage- 
ment; these moments show how significant 
her influence on Kanye was, and contextu- 
alise just how devastating her premature 
death in 2007 would be to him. Another 
key scene - perhaps given more time and 
emphasis than is necessary - is of Kanye 
at the dentist, having wires on his jaws 
removed. (He broke his jaw in three places 
in a life-threatening car crash in 2002, and 
while recovering wrote the song “Through 
the Wire about the ordeal. The songs video, 
co-directed by Coodie - which uses some 
of the footage we see here - was pivotal to 
Kanye’ early career.) 

Act П crescendos on the night when 
Kanyes debut album 77e College Dropout 
(2004) made him a triple Grammy winner, 
revisiting the iconic closing line to his ‘Best 
Rap Album speech: “Everybody wanted to 
know what Id do if I didnt win. I guess well 
never know.” A more confident filmmaker, 
one at a greater remove from the material, 
may have closed the book with that mic- 
drop moment, a star having been born. But 
having a personal relationship with Kanye, 
Coodie stuck around and kept filming; the 
rest of his footage forms the films much 
weaker third act. 

Inevitably, things begin to change 
between the pair, the shift epitomised by a 
Grammy afterparty at which Kanye repeat- 
edly calls Coodie by the wrong name. Soon, 
access to Kanyes inner circle becomes more 
sporadic. When Coodie isnt there, theres 
no footage, and Act Ш is structured around 
these absences. The years from 2007 to 2013 
аге skipped through in less time than a trip 
to the dentist; My Beautiful Dark Tevisted Fan- 
fasy (2010), heralded by many as one of the 
greatest rap albums of all time, flies past in 
asingle mention. We sec the production of 
Kids See Ghosts but not Ye (both recorded in 
2018), not because Coodie has deemed the 
former more important during editing, but 
because it was a recording session that he 
was able to access. Equally, large parts of 
Kanyes personal life, including his marriage 
to Kim Kardashian and his hospitalisation 
because of mental health concerns, can 
only be covered via familiar news clips and 
voiceover. The larger gaps in the films time- 
lines are plugged by moments from Coodies 
own life, including the birth of his daughter 
Ivy and the death of his father. These serve as 
a reminder that, for Coodie, this is as much 
his own life story as itis Kanyes. jeen-yuhs may 
be Kanye life, but its Coodies lifes work. 





© On Netflix now 
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SYNOPSIS 


Addie and Noelle learn that sex-trafficker 

Jeffrey Epstein once owned their newly rented 
apartment. Addie is possessed by the spirit of 

an underage victim, and becomes obsessed with 
Prince Andrew. Noelle joins an enigmatic visitor 
known as The Girl in researching Epstein’s death. 





REVIEWED BY CARMEN GRAY 





‘Iwo cynical apartment-hunting friends cant 
believe their luck when they secure a deluxe 
apartment on Manhattans Upper East Side 
for a bargain, in Dasha Nekrasovas The Scary 
of Sixty-First. Its such a miracle in todays 
rental climate that they overlook the strange 
layout and unusual designs of the door locks. 
But nightmares and stray tarot cards hint to 
roommates Addie (Betsey Brown) and Noelle 
(Madeline Quinn, who co-wrote the script) 
theres something untoward about their new 
home, even before a mysterious visitor (Nekra- 
sova), simply called The Girl in the credits, 
claims something sinister happened there. 
‘The debut, shot on 16mm film, and awarded 
Best First Feature at last years Berlinale, is on 
its face a scrappier descendant of the great 
demonic building horrors of the 60s and 705, 
from Roman Polanskis apartment trilogy’ to 
Dario Argentos Suspiria (1977). It echoes the 
hidden Illuminati world of Stanley Kubrick's 


Eyes Wide Shut (1999), but is more politically 
transgressive and astute regarding the real- 
world terrors and paranoia of global power. 
‘That comes as no surprise, given that the 
Belarus-born Nekrasova is co-host of the Red 
Scare podcast, famed for its irreverent, savage 
cultural critiques of American neoliberalism. 

Addies behaviour takes a baroquely bizarre 
turn, frightening her garden-variety chauvin- 
ist boyfriend Greg (Mark Rapaport). Noelle 
joins The Girl in her obsessive online research 
through Reddit threads and flight logs con- 
cerning disgraced financier and sex offender 
Jeffrey Epstein, who once used the property 
as a sex den. In accordance with popular con- 
spiracy theory, they believe he did not really 
commit suicide in prison, and was murdered. 
“Tf they can get to him in there, they can do any- 
thing; they say of the high-powered suspects 
on their radar, who include the Clintons and 
the British Royals. 

There is ample gore, as loss of female 
autonomy translates into literal occult posses- 
sion. But the real deftness lies in Nekrasovas 
leveraging of the fact that boundless exploita- 
tion by a corrupt, untouchable global elite is a 
far greater, if more nebulous, terror than the 
usual jump-scares in the arsenal of conven- 
tional movie monsters. Concerned with more 
than simple shock value, Nekrasovas mischie- 
vous profanity does the opposite of punching 
down. Addies masturbatory zeal over Prince 
Andrews commemorative wedding merchan- 
dise is deranged enough to make Pablo Lar- 
rains scathing takedown of a pathologically 
controlling monarchy in Spencer look demure. 
А cameo by Nekrasovas Red Scare co-host 
Anna Khachiyan as Ghislaine Maxwell, out- 
side the Metropolitan Correctional Center 
where Epstein died, is just as wildly border- 
line in taste and as ballsy, denying the rich and 
powerful expected but undeserved respect. 





© On Shudder from 3 March 
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SYNOPSIS 


After the suicide of her ailing father, teenage Betsey stops 
eating, and claims to have been ‘chosen as harbinger of 
the apocalypse. Unsure whether her daughter is mentally 
unwell, attention-secking or genuinely messianic, keen 
cook Holly commits to sticking by Betsey, seeing this dark 
episode through to the end. 





REVIEWED BY ANTON BITEL 








FAST TEMPTATION Jessica Alexander as Betsey 


А Banquet may begin with a scene of fren- 
zied food preparation, and its very title 
may point to a formalised, indulgent meal, 
but in fact director Ruth Paxtons first 
feature film will concern itself with absti- 
nence zz extremis. Right from the opening 
scene, consumption is pathologised: as 
her dying husband Jason (Richard Keep) 
coughs and splutters in his sickbed, Holly 
(Sienna Guillory) retreats to her comfort 
zone in the kitchen to liquidise some food 
for him. When Jason takes a fatal gulp of 
bleach, Holly is not there to stop him, but 
their eldest daughter, the teenage Betsey 
(Jessica Alexander), witnesses the horrific 
suicide. ‘Trauma is clearly on the menu. 

With university and adulthood just 
ahead of her, Betsey is hesitant about her 
future, until, that is, she returns from a 
strange incident at a party convinced that 
she is a visionary prophet for the coming 
end times. She also refuses to eat, some- 
thing that particularly stings the gastro- 
nomically inclined Holly, who expresses 
herself through food. 

Betseys younger sister Isabelle (Ruby 
Stokes) feels marginalised by this psy- 
chodrama, while Holly's own no-non- 
sense mother June (Lindsay Duncan) 
is convinced that Betsey's conduct is 
an attention-seeking ruse, or perhaps 
a psychiatric breakdown, like the one 
Holly suffered at a similar age. But Holly 
sticks by Betsey, and as the adolescent 


drifts into a state of lethargic distraction 
bordering on hibernation, Holly will be 
pushed to new extremes. 

Al Banquet is a story of mothers and 
daughters, going back to the Greek 
myth of Demeters desperate search for 
her missing daughter Persephone who, 
tricked by Hades into tasting pomegran- 
ate seeds, must spend every winter in the 
Underworld (pomegranates recur in the 
film). It also expressly takes in the Japa- 
nese mythical figure of the fu/akuchi-onna, 
a woman with a second, hungry mouth 
hidden on the back of her head (by a curi- 
ous coincidence, James Wans Malignant, 
like Paxtons film made last year, draws on 
the same myth). 

Betsey’ eating disorder and messianic 
posturing place her midway between the 
heroines of Carlo Mirabella-Daviss Swal- 
low and Rose Glasss psychospiritual Saint 
Maud (both 2019). Like those heroines, 
Betsey and, with her, Holly seek both 
purpose and empowerment while feel- 
ing that they have little of either. Here, 
hereditary madness and manipulative 
fraudulence, unconditional love and blind 
faith, disordered eating and asceticism 
are all served together in a buffet that is 
intense, unhinged and apocalyptic. In her 
feature debut, Paxton cooks up a storm, 
with ambiguity on the side. 





iW In UK cinemas from 11 March 





The phrase ‘giving a voice to the voiceless has rarely felt so apt 


WRITING WITH FIRE 





WRITING WITH FIRE 





INDIA/USA/UK/FINLAND/CANADA/THE 
NETHERLANDS/NORWAY/DENMARK 2021 





DIRECTORS RINTU THOMAS 
SUSHMIT GHOSH 

CINEMATOGRAPHY SUSHMIT GHOSH 
KARAN THAPLIYAL 





EDITORS SUSHMIT GHOSH 

RINTU THOMAS 
MUSIC TAJDAR JUNAID 
SYNOPSIS 


Fly-on-the wall documentary following the reporters of 
Khabar Lahariya, a newspaper and web channel run by 
‘lower-caste women in Uttar Pradesh, India. The reporters 
face challenges including the difficulty of mastering new 
technology, but their journalism leads to concrete local 
change, and the outlet begins to expand across the country. 





REVIEWED BY PAMELA HUTCHINSON 








GOOD NEWS Women of Khabar Lahariya 


Khabar Lahariya is a newspaper with a 
difference. Based in Uttar Pradesh, it 
is Indias only female-run news outlet, 
staffed entirely by Dalit women from 
the lowest rung of the caste system. In 
2016, as Rintu Thomas and Sushmit 
Ghosh begin to shadow the staff for this 
genuinely inspirational and now Oscar- 
nominated film, the reporters are not 
just publishing a weekly print newspaper 
abut also beginning to expand online, 
producing video bulletins for their You- 
‘Tube channel. Expanding into digital is 
a media no-brainer at this point, but piv- 
oting to video is more challenging when 
many of the reporters have never handled 
a mobile phone before, and some don't 
even have electricity in their homes. 
Writing with Fire follows this team 
of pioneering journalists as they travel 
across the region, often on foot, to inter- 
view women who have survived repeated 
rapes, or miners working in unsafe condi- 
tions in illegal quarries. As chief reporter 
Meera and her team stand politely behind 
their smartphones and ask their subjects 
to talk honestly, to describe offences that 
officials conveniently ignore, the phrase 
“giving a voice to the voiceless” has rarely 
felt so apt. Not all their calls are easy. One 
miner chides staff reporter Suneeta to 
“speak within your limits”. Her invigorat- 
ing response? “Instead of patronising me 
why dont you give me an interview?” 


On another occasion, when leaving the 
police station, a male journalist offers the 
advice that its better to butter up author- 
ity figures with flattering questions 
before going in for the attack. Thats not 
the Khabar Lahariya way: calmly, yet with- 
out deference, the journalists ask evasive 
officials uncomfortably straight ques- 
tions, which have all the more impact for 
being unexpected. 

The reporters may not be as fearless 
as they appear, but they have overcome 
daunting obstacles. Meera had her first 
child as a schoolgirl, and embarked on 
а career in journalism while studying for 
two degrees, despite opposition from all 
directions, notably her husband, who 
remains unimpressed with her work, 
and is dubious about the future of Khabar 
Lahariya. Не may yet eat his words. Cap- 
tions dotted throughout the film chart the 
YouTube channels growing reach, from 
thousands to tens of millions of views, 
and this reporting has real-world results. 
The papers investigation into the assault 
of a low-caste girl in a village leads to an 
arrest, and elsewhere dispatches on ГВ 
outbreaks and broken roads spur overdue 
action from the authorities. The women 
of Khabar Lahariya are model journalists, 
fighting the good fight for themselves and 
their neighbours. 





© Оп ВВС iPlayer from 8 March 
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A BREAD FACTORY, PART ONE: 
FOR THE SAKE OF GOLD 








USA 2018 
DIRECTOR PATRICK WANG 
WRITTEN BY PATRICK WANG 


CINEMATOGRAPHY FRANK BARRERA 
EDITOR ELWALDO BAPTISTE 
PRODUCTION DESIGN BEKKA LINDSTROM 
MUSIC AARON JORDAN 
MELISSA LI 

CHIP TAYLOR 
COSTUME DESIGN MICHAEL BEVINS 
CAS TYNE DALY 
ELISABETH HENRY 
JAMES MARSTERS 











SYNOPSIS 


In the town of Checkford, NY, couple Dorothea and Greta 
have run their arts centre in a former bakery for 40 years. A 
gimmicky new performance outfit, May Ray, has moved into 
town and the Bread Factory risks losing its vital educational 
subsidy. While rehearsing their forthcoming production of 
Euripides’ Hecuba, Dorothea and Greta have to fight back. 


REVIEWED BY PHILIP KEMP 





‘Texas-born writer-director Patrick Wangs 4 Bread Factory, 
Fart One (the first instalment of his two-part film, released 
in the UK for the first time this spring) has prompted 
comparisons to Cassavetes, Richard Linklater, Wes 
Anderson, Jacques Demy, Rivette and Ozu. That might 
suggest Wangs work is derivative; but in tone, visual style 
(Wang eschews ostentatious camera angles but loves 
long fixed-camera takes) and above all in the humour of 
its emotional commitment, his output - four features in 
ten years - is quietly but unmistakably individual. 

With the town of Hudson, some 100 miles north of 
New York City, standing in for the fictional Checkford, 
A Bread Factory draws on a strong sense of place - espe- 
cially with Checkfords former-bakery arts centre, based 
in Hudsons real-life Time & Space Limited venue. The 
emotional and professional partnership between the 
Bread Factorys administrator Dorothea (Tyne Daly) 
and lead actor Greta (Elisabeth Henry) serves as a fixed 
point around which revolves a vivid assortment of char- 
acters: notably pre-teen projectionist Simon (Keaton 
Nigel Cooke), veteran thespian Sir Walter (the late Brian 
Murray in his final role), who claims to have known Chek- 
hov personally, and a regrettably brief cameo from Janeane 
Garofalo as an abrasive visiting filmmaker who berates a 
О&гА audience for asking inane questions and terrifies a 


a 


4 - 
EN a 4 


GRANT DESIGNS City councillors determining who gets the subsidy 


class of kids. “Your video is crap,’ she snarls at a small girl. 
“Im going to kill your dog!” 

Much of the humour derives from the treatment of the 
new-in-town rival outfit that threatens to usurp the Bread 
Factory’ local educational subsidy, without which it can 
scarcely survive. E.E.E.L. (Forum for the Exercise of 
Experience & Living), run by a couple from China named 
May and Ray (Janet Hsieh and George Young), with its 
pre-recorded enthusiastic audience reactions, is presented 
as a hollow, gimmicky farrago - Wang sends up concep- 
tual art at its most meretricious. The first performance we 
see by these self-styled ‘artists of the century shows them 
chanting, to a harsh percussive beat, “The hierarchy of 
furniture is cruel,” while sitting on a table and eating off 
chairs. Still emptier is the flashy act they put on before the 
local subsidy panel whose crucial hearing forms the climax 
of the action: endless robotic reiterations of “China is the 
future” (cue beaming applause from one city councillor). 

A particularly relishable moment comes when 
KE.E.L’s slick-tongued spokesman Karl (Trevor St John) 
wheels on as ‘witness a hunky young Hollywood star 
(Chris Conroy), whose arrival sparks much excitement 
among Checkford’s teenage girls. At the hearing, the star 
delivers a heartfelt monologue, relating how as “a scrawny 
kid from Indiana’ a pop-up window from May and Ray 
“saved my Ше. He continues “and it saved...”, pauses, then 
mutters "Line?" gets his prompt and carries on. 

But for all the comedy and satire, the films underlying 
theme - as of all Wangs films to date - is loss: loss threat- 
ened or loss endured. In place of the death of a young 
father (Го the Family, 2011) or of an infant (The Grief of 
Others, 2015), here its the prospective death of a cherished 
community asset, which offers everything from poetry 
readings and live opera to a season of Howard Hawks 
movies. Taking up this theme in more classical form is the 
play the companys rehearsing: Euripides Hecuba, perhaps 
his darkest tragedy, set just after the fall of Troy, when the 
city’s former queen, now held as a slave by the victorious 
Greeks, loses both her daughter and her youngest and 
only surviving son - and then takes an implacable revenge. 

Wang never rushes himself - this story is told over four 
hours, across this film and its sequel (see right), though 
they can be watched separately; and hes not too concerned 
to tic all his multiple characters and scenes together, how- 
ever diverting they are individually. Not everyone will have 
the patience for his unhurried tempo and laissez-faire nar- 
rative approach. But those that do will find an experience 
that grows and glows in the mind and invites revisiting. 





© On Amazon, iTunes and other platforms from 21 March 





MORE FILMS BY 
PATRICK WANG 
BY PHILIP KEMP 





AN 


A BREAD FACTORY, PART TWO: 
WALK WITH ME A WHILE (2018) 


In this sequel, Dorothea 
and Greta proceed with 
their production of Hecuba. 
The quirky, near-surrealist 
elements are intensified: 
four estate agents singing 

a capella, while in a café the 
customers keep breaking 
into bouts of noisy tap- 
dancing. These scattershot 
comic devices enhance, 
rather than detract from, the 
central theme of the vital 
role of art in the community. 





IN THE FAMILY (2011) 


Joey, a young Chinese- 
American (appealingly 
played by Wang himself), 
links up with newly- 
widowed Cody; the pair 
become joint fathers to 
Codys son Chip. When 
Cody dies in a road accident, 
it transpires Пей left care 

of Chip to his sister Alison 
and neglected to change his 
will. Desolate, Joey fights 
to regain custody of the boy. 
A movingly compassionate 
film, if a touch over-long at 
169 minutes. 





THE GRIEF OF OTHERS (2015) 


Adapted from the novel by 
Leah Hager Cohen. The 
grief of a couple whose baby 
recently died 57 hours after 
birth is compounded when 
the husband's daughter 

by his previous marriage, 
who is pregnant, moves in 
with them. Her presence 
exacerbates the strains 

on their relationship from 
what isn't said, or was only 
admitted too late. Key 
scenes often play out in 
semi-darkness, accentuating 
the characters’ frustrated 
emotions. 


All films will be available to 
stream on Amazon, iTunes and 
other platforms from 21 March 





JOCKEY 





CERTIFICATE 15 85M 





DIRECTOR 
SCREENPLAY 


CINEMATOGRAPHY 
EDITOR 
PRODUCTION DESIGN 
MUSIC 


COSTUME DESIGN 


CLINT BENTLEY 
CLINT BENTLEY 
GREG KWEDAR 
ADOLPHO VELOSO 
PARKER LARAMIE 
GUI MARINI 
BRYCE DESSNER 
AARON DESSNER 
JESSICA WENGER 





CAST CLIFTON COLLINS JR 
MOLLY PARKER 
MOISES ARIAS 
SYNOPSIS 


A veteran rider at a tra 
the damage caused by 


ck in Phoenix, Jackson Silva conceals 
a lifetime of racing as he helps his 


friend and trainer Ruth prepare a promising horse for its 
first race. After Gabriel, a young jockey, tells Jackson that 
hes his son from a prior relationship, the two mens growing 
closeness impacts Jackson's ambitions. 





REVIEWED BY JASON ANDERSON 





THE FURLONG GOODBYE Jockey 





Its fair to assume most people know how 
many times in their lives they have broken 
their backs. Nevertheless, the weathered 
rider played by Clifton Collins Jr in direc- 
tor Clint Bentleys drama is vague on the 
number when asked by his doctor - three, 
he figures. His haziness may be sugges- 
tive less of a cavalier attitude toward his 
injuries than of a habit born of his profes- 
sional need to conceal that damage lest it 
cost him a spot in the next race. 

‘There are plenty more mentions of 
concussions, fractured eye sockets and 
the occasional shattered pelvis among 
Jackson and his fellow riders, many of 
them played by real jockeys. Fascinating 
as their shoptalk is, their vocations toll is 
made clearer by the carefully calibrated 
physicality of Collins performance, which 
won him a prize at Sundance in 2021. In 
ways large and minute, Collins conveys 
Jacksons nigh-constant state of pain in 
every moment of the film, aside perhaps 
from the times when the characters happy 
or drunk enough to temporarily escape it. 

A testament to the skills the actor 
developed through a long career of sec- 
ondary film and meatier TV parts on 77e 
Event (201021) and Westworld (2016-20), 
the nuance Collins brings to the role 
makes it easier to forgive the less finely- 
honed aspects of Bentley’ first feature. 
The directors efforts to imbue Jockey 
with hardy authenticity are undermined 


by fussier tendencies, like the heavy- 
handed score by Aaron and Bryce Dess- 
ner (from the band The National) and a 
surplus of magic-hour cinematography 
straining for the lyrical. The films not 
helped by a broad-strokes narrative that 
variously evokes 40s Hollywood horse- 
track dramas, Dick Francis novels and 
more recent odes to manly resilience and 
redemption such as 77e Wrestler (2008). 
Despite that air of familiarity and the 
inability of Bentley and co-writer Greg 
Kwedar to fully capture this milieu - curi- 
ously serene compared to the vicious 
environment in Michael Manns ill-fated 
НВО series Luck (2011-12) - Collins per- 
formance still generates the necessary 
poignancy as Jackson grows closer to 
Ruth (Molly Parker), the trainer offering 
one last shot at greatness and, possibly, 
romance, and Gabriel (Moises Arias), 
the protégé who may be his son. His 
scenes with the latter provide Collins 
with the richest opportunities to word- 
lessly suggest how Jacksons backstory of 
bad choices and worse accidents brought 
him to this juncture. As he imparts his 
hard-won wisdom, theres the sense that 
Jackson is inducting him into a fellow- 
ship of bashed and battered riders, doing 
whatever they can to stay in the saddle yet 
all too aware of their own expendability. 





q In UK cinemas now 





Arcelia Ramírez excels as Cielo, driving the film into a heart of darkness 


LA CIVIL 





LA CIVIL 





BELGIUM/ROMANIA/MEXICO/FRANCE 2021 





DIRECTOR 
SCREENPLAY 


CINEMATOGRAPHY 
EDITOR 
PRODUCTION DESIGN 
MUSIC 


COSTUME DESIGN 


ТЕОООВА ANA MIHAI 

HABACUC ANTONIO DE ROSARIO 
ТЕОООВА ANA MIHAI 

MARIUS PANDURU 

ALAIN DESSAUVAGE 

CLAUDIO RAMIREZ CASTELLI 
JEAN-STEPHANE GARBE 

HUGO LIPPENS 

BERTHA ROMERO 





CAST ARCELIA RAMIREZ 
ALVARO GUERRERO 
AYELEN MUZO 
SYNOPSIS 


Northern Mexico, the 


present. Cielo searches for her 


adolescent daughter Laura, kidnapped by a local drug 
cartel who demand a ransom in exchange for her return. 
When the cartel fails to release her, Cielo conducts her own 


investigation with the 


help of an army lieutenant. 





REVIEWED BY MARIA DELGADO 


THE SEARCHERS La Civil 





Femicidal violence remains ominously 
present in contemporary Mexico - an 
Amnesty International report published 
in September 2021 noted that at least ten 
women and girls are killed daily in the 
country, with families often having to take 
responsibility for investigating the disap- 
pearance and death of their loved ones. 
Teodora Mihai La Civil — produced 
the same year as Tatiana Huezos Prayers 


Jor the Stolen — explores the issue of the 


forced disappearance of women and girls. 
But while Huezo deploys a child's view 
to illustrate the terror under which the 
families live, Mihai focuses her gaze on 
the experience of a mother dealing with 
the agonising aftermath of her daugh- 
ters disappearance. The films opening 
moments show carefree teenager Laura 
applying her make-up to meet her boy- 
friend Lisandro while Cielo attends to 
household chores. Almost immediately, 
Mihai radically shifts the films tone as 
Cielo receives a call from a local drug 
cartel telling her that Laura has been 
kidnapped. A ransom is demanded and 
Cielo approaches her estranged husband 
Gustavo to assemble the necessary funds. 

When the kidnappers fail to hand 
Laura over, Cielo reports her disappear- 
ance to the police, her limited expecta- 
tions that the police can or will help 
confirmed by the indifference of the 
officer she sees. In a society where forced 


disappearance is common, nobody but 
Cielo seems willing to try to find Laura. 

The film’s focus on Cielo is single- 
minded, whether she is dashing to a 
morgue to see if one of the bodies of 
decapitated women reported on the 
news might be her daughter or charg- 
ing towards an army truck in the hope 
of securing military assistance. Make- 
shift posters plastered on the wall in the 
police station imply a plethora of missing 
women, everyday conversations refer to 
further disappearances. This is simply 
and worryingly part of everyday life. 

The camera remains by Cielos side 
throughout, an accomplice or witness. 
It captures her confusion, her anger, her 
determination and her questioning of 
what it means to try to be principled when 
surrounded by corruption and danger. As 
she develops a partnership with the mys- 
terious military lieutenant Lamarque, she 
is taken into increasingly lawless territory. 
Here the film juggles its quest narrative 
with more existential questions about 
what behaviour can be legitimised in the 
search for justice, giving La Civil the aura 
of a Western. Arcelia Ramirez excels as 
Cielo, her journey into hell driving the 
film into a heart of darkness where trust 
is a luxury no one can afford, and corrup- 
tion pervades all aspects of society. 





© Оп Amazon and other platforms from 14 March 
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ESGAPE FROM 
MOGADISHU 


RYOO SEUNG-WAN 
RYOO SEUNG-WAN 
LEE GI-CHEOL 

CHOI YOUNG-HWAN 





DIRECTOR 
WRITTEN BY 


CINEMATOGRAPHY 


EDITOR LEE GANG-HUI 
PRODUCTION DESIGN KIM BO-MOOK 
MUSIC BANG JUN-SEOK 
COSTUME DESIGN CHAE KYUNG-WHA 
CAST KIM YOON-SEOK 
JO IN-SUNG 
HEO JOON-HO 





SYNOPSIS 


Somalia, 1990. The capital, Mogadishu, is 
an unsafe battleground between state forces 
and armed rebels. Rival South and North 
Korean diplomats, previously competing 
for government favour as each seeks UN 
entry, put ideological differences aside in 

a precarious attempt to reach safe passage 
out of the country, arranged by the Italian 
embassy. 





REVIEWED BY TREVOR JOHNSTON 





Escape from Mogadishu ends with a mem- 
orable slam-bang action set-piece, but 
begins with a diplomatic history lesson. 
In the late 1980s, both South and North 
Korea had observer status at but not 
full membership of the United Nations. 
‘They each attempted to curry favour 
with certain African states who might 
sponsor their application for full UN 
recognition, explaining why our story 
unfolds in Somalia. Cinema audiences 
outside South Korea would hardly be 
expected to be familiar with this con- 
text, and it lends a certain freshness to 
the opening passages of Ryoo Seung- 
wans latest spectacular offering, which 
recreates the devastation of the Soma- 
lian civil war on an expansive scale on 
Moroccan locations. 

‘There’ a wry comic tone as inexperi- 
enced South Korean ambassador Han 
finds his operation outflanked by his 
opposite number, ambassador Rim. 


While the Seoul crew come off as laugh- 
ably hapless, were to take it that the 
Pyongyang team are ruthless and not to 
be trusted - pretty much what you might 
expect from a blockbuster production 
aimed at South Korean multiplexes. 

Its worth noting that South Koreas 
National Security Act makes the posi- 
tive portrayal of the Pyongyang regime 
punishable by law, though that hasn't 
stopped the countrys film-makers from 
creating various dramatic scenarios for 
the two sides to be in the same room 
together. Ryoo himself delivered 77e 
Berlin File (2013). in which spies from 
the South momentarily come to the 
assistance of a Northern agent about 
to be eliminated by his own side in the 
German capital. That was pure fiction; 
this time, events on-screen are actually 
based in fact, drawn from the memoirs of 
Kang Shin-sung, Seouls former ambas- 
sador to Somalia, who has, however, 
criticised the film in the Korea Herald for 
underplaying the humanitarian impera- 
tives behind his offer of assistance to 
the stricken North Korean diplomats. 
For reasons of dramatic construction, 
its understandable that Ryoo chose 
instead to sustain the mistrust between 
ideological rivals. In the end, while its all 
still couched in an action-movie setting, 
the film adeptly captures the contradic- 
tions in Southern attitudes to the North: 
on the one hand, a sentimental sense of 
connection reaches towards closer ties, 
but on the other, realpolitik rationalism 
is only too aware of the current yawn- 
ing gap between liberal democracy and 
dynastic totalitarian opponent. 

‘These moments will play with greater 
intensity for a South Korean audience, 
but as with previous Ryoo offerings - 
including the textbook cop movie /Zr- 
eran (2015) and the World War II prison- 
escape showstopper The Battleship Island 
(2017) - the skill with which the whole 
thing is mounted suggests a filmmaker 





GONE WITH THE WINDSCREEN 
Kim Yoon-seok as Han 
(above right); Heo Joon- 

ho as Rim (below) 


who has the action-flick chops to be 
working with the Hollywood A-list but 
is still drawn to stories with a strongly 
Korean element at their core. 

Ata time when streaming hits like Net- 
flixs Squid Game and Flellbound have read- 
ily digestible genre-based material reach- 
ing a wider audience than ever before, and 
after Parasite broke out of the international 
arthouse ghetto by fusing local relevance 
and international resonance, it seems that 
Ryoos films continue to fall between two 
stools - too foreign for international mul- 
tiplexes, too slam-bang to sit comfortably 
with a traditional arthouse audience. On 
the latter score, Ryoos portrayal of the 
Somalis is somewhat lacking: the civil 
conflict gets only a cursory explanation, 
the depiction of child soldiers is used as a 
pure scare tactic, and bodies in the streets 
are as much unfortunate obstacles for the 
Korean escape route as human beings to 
be mourned. 

Still, its standard operational proce- 
dure for Hollywood action films not to 
linger over subsidiary casualties, so Ryoo 
is by no means a sole offender. And he 
does manage to make the bullet-spraying 
highlights thrillingly persuasive, espe- 
cially the grand finale, in which Mercedes 
saloons and a Volvo estate are given a 
protective armour of duct-taped library 
books and set off to run the gauntlet of 
trigger-happy government soldiers and 
unleashed rebel militia. Its a different, 
perhaps more documentary-inspired take 
on the sheer unhinged delirium observed 
in the final-reel mass escape scene in 77e 
Battleship Island (where a classic Ennio 
Morricone music cue ups the ante even 
further); but as the sequence plays out 
here, through bombed-out street after 
bombed-out street, its a milestone in 
production expertise. То top it all, Ryoos 
pièce de résistance, swooping the camera in a 
line through the shattered front and rear 
windscreens of fugitive moving vehicles, 
one after another in a bravura apparent 
single take, is a genuine jaw-dropper. 





í In UK cinemas from 25 March 











GREAT FREEDOM 


AUSTRIA/GERMANY 2021 





DIRECTOR SEBASTIAN MEISE 
WRITTEN BY THOMAS REIDER 
SEBASTIAN MEISE 
CINEMATOGRAPHY CRYSTEL FOURNIER 
EDITOR JOANA SCRINZI 
PRODUCTION DESIGN MICHAEL RANDEL 
MUSIC NILS PETTER MOLVAR 
PETER BROTZMANN 
TANJA HAUSNER 
ANDREA HOLZL 
CAST FRANZ ROGOWSKI 
GEORG FRIEDRICH 
ANTON VON LUCKE 


COSTUME DESIGN 





SYNOPSIS 


West Germany. After the war, Hans, a gay 
man, is transferred from a concentration 
camp to a prison. There, he meets Viktor, 

a lifer with whom he gradually develops 

a connection. Hans is released but 
re-imprisoned in 1957, alongside fellow 
offender Oskar, then released again, only to 
be imprisoned once more in 1968, this time 
alongside a young man named Leo. 





REVIEWED BY BEN WALTERS 





In the opening scene of Great Freedom 
- Sebastian Meises feature set against 
the continued criminalisation of gay 
sex in Germany after World War II - 
the camera hovers and whirrs behind 
a barrier, its view of the public toilet 
in which men are cruising, wanking, 
sucking and fucking partly obscured. 
The literal inference is of police surveil- 
lance, the surreptitious gathering of evi- 
dence to support the incarceration of a 
pathologised minority. Less literally, the 
set-up evokes the view from a hide: the 
perspective of a hunter preparing to kill 
for sport. The film has few moments of 
overt homophobic violence but its entire 
milieu is that of a society, within or with- 
out prison walls, in which queer lives are 
viewed as suspect, pathetic or dispos- 
able, yet remain capable of generating 
peculiar pleasures and comforts as well 


as often, though not always, enduring 
contingent pains. 

Meises previous works have focused 
on particularly taboo areas of sexuality. 
The 2011 feature Sz#// Life concerned a 
fathers use of sex workers to play out 
his desire for his daughter, while the 
2012 documentary Outing interviewed а 
paedophile on camera about his urges. 
In Great Freedom, empathy for the pro- 
tagonist should be more easily come 
Бу, at least today. Its central figure is 
Hans Hoffmann (Franz Rogowski), 
one of the men from the cottage. That 
opening scene is set in 1968 and Hans 
gets two years for his activities, as does 
the younger Leo (Anton von Lucke). 
Inside, the pair experiment with ways 
to try to be together and Hans also reu- 
nites with Viktor (Georg Friedrich), a 
lifer with whom, we discover through 
flashbacks, he previously shared jail- 
time in 1945 and again in 1957. The legal 
context for all this is Germanys notori- 
ous Paragraph 175. the homophobic 
1871 measure against which pioneering 
sexologist Magnus Hirschfeld unsuc- 
cessfully campaigned. It was retained 
by both the Nazis and the post-war 
Federal Republic, with Allied backing, 
seeing people like Hans unceremoni- 
ously transferred from concentration 
camps to prison. “Echt?” grunts Viktor 
on hearing this, “For real?” Amended 
in 1909, it remained on the books until 
1994. with thousands of lives blighted 
along the way. 

The cottaging set-up brings to mind 
Frank Ripplohs unblushingly up-front 
Taxi zum Klo (1981), a feature film that 
stakes a potent claim to the real through 
its naturalistic exploration of day-to- 
day gay life in West Germany. But 
Great Freedonrs non-linear chronology, 
and the fact that it’s set almost entirely 
inside the same prison, leave its charac- 
ters suspended in a distinctive kind of 
carceral time apart from the everyday 





CELLBOUND 

Franz Rogowski as Hans, 
Georg Friedrich as Viktor 
(above): Rogowski (below) 


world. In queer storytelling terms, this 
cant help but evoke Jean Genet. As in 
his only film Un chant d'amour (1950), 
a straw proves helpful as a means of 
connection, here being used not to 
blow smoke between cells but to poke 
holes in a Bible as a clandestine form of 
communication. Theres attention to 
the romantic uses of selfincrimination 
and self-sabotage, the useful slippages 
within disciplinary regimes and the 
oblique intimacies of activities such as 
tattooing, with its grasped limbs, punc- 
tured skin and wiped spit. The prison 
here is no erotic fantasia, though. It’s 
not shown as a particularly sexualised 
environment and both Rogowskis 
compelling performance and Crystel 
Fourniers crisp photography maintain 
a straightforward clarity rather than a 
heady intoxication. 

‘Through this matter-of-fact mode, 
Meise’ film builds substantial potency. 
‘The sense emerges through Rogows- 
kis sympathetic, trapped Hans of a 
life without good options. The public 
space of the cottage and the surrepti- 
tiously shared spaces of the prison 
are fraught with the risk of observa- 
tion and exposure. Yet fragmentary 
glimpses of an attempted shared pri- 
vate domestic life with another partner, 
Oskar (Thomas Prenn), frame this as a 
doomed aspiration too. Bucolic 16mm- 
style footage of a day ata lake highlights 
both the precious fragility of any such 
intimate archive and the high stakes 
of documenting outlaw affection. The 
most moving kind of love seems to 
develop incrementally between Hans 
and Viktor, less a gay pairing than a 
bond that suggests the incapacity of 
rigid, binary identity categories to 
account for the nuanced shades of 
human mutuality. Friedrichs Viktor is 
canny and blunt but not cruel or dumb. 
‘Together over time, through punish- 
ment and humiliation, addiction and 
grief, assistance and care, they come to 
model the inestimable value of holding 
and being held tight when it counts. 





f In UK cinemas from 11 March 
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THE SKY IS EVERYWHERE 


DIRECTOR JOSEPHINE DECKER 





WRITTEN BY JANDY NELSON 
CINEMATOGRAPHY AVA BERKOFSKY 
EDITOR LAURA ZEMPEL 
PRODUCTION DESIGN GRACE YUN 
MUSIC CAROLINE SHAW 


COSTUME DESIGN CHRISTOPHER PETERSON 
CAST JASON SEGEL 

CHERRY JONES 

PICO ALEXANDER 





SYNOPSIS 


Lennie’ older sister Bailey has died, leaving her 
grief-stricken and living alone with her uncle and 
grandmother. While coming to terms with this loss, 
Lennie is unable to play her clarinet, but falls in love 
with a fellow music student, Joe, and learns how to 
live with her grief. 





REVIEWED BY THOMAS FLEW 





Eyebrows were raised when Apple TV 
announced that Josephine Decker’ fifth fiction 
feature, The Sky Is Everywhere, co-produced with 
A24, would be dropping straight on to their 
streaming service, forgoing the directors tradi- 
tional Sundance or Berlin festival premiere. Was 
something wrong with it? Well, yes and no - the 
‘yes’ being that this is very much not a festival 
film, but a mainstream, young adult adaptation 
that sticks to its teen audience. (Jandy Nelson, 
who wrote the films screenplay, also authored 
the original novel.) 

Lennie is a shy 17-year-old with musical aspira- 
tions to study at the Juilliard and become a clari- 
nettist, and a profound love of Wuthering Heights. 
She’ also grieving the recent loss of her older 
sister Bailey as well as her mother, who had died 
some years before. Living with her grandmother 
‘Gram and her uncle Big in a beautiful woodland 
home with a thriving rose garden, Lennie strives 
to overcome the usual emotional tumult of ado- 
lescence, compounded as it has been by this two- 
fold grief, which has also left her unable to play 
her clarinet. In step the inevitable love interests: 
first, Toby, Baileys former partner, who mopes 
around the house broodingly and whom Lennie 
repeatedly ‘accidentally’ kisses; second, Joe, a 
boyishly handsome classmate of Lennies, a tal- 
ented trumpeter and also a fan of Emily Brontés 
novel. Complications emerge in Lennie and 





МЕСЕ WORK Jason Segel as Big, Grace Kaufman as Lennie 


Joes budding romance when he witnesses one 
of those accidental kisses with Тобу - in Grams 
romantic rose garden, no less - and much of the 
dramatic tension arises from Lennies attempts to 
win Joe back. 

Fans of Deckers previous films - from the 
ultra-low budget Butter on the Latch (2013) and 
Thou Wast Mild and Lovely (2014) to 20208 eccen- 
tric pseudo-biopic S/r/ey - may spot glimpses of 
the directors trademark style, but the rigid plot- 
ting of Zhe Sky F Everywhere stymies the looseness 
and freedom to experiment that made those 
earlier titles so exhilarating. The by-numbers 
narrative is instead punctuated by whimsical 
set-pieces which accentuate moments of musical 
bliss: Lennie, seeing Joe playing his trumpet for 
the first time, is literally swept up in a whirlwind 
of musical notes; and when the two lie together 
among the roses to listen to Bach, their arms are 
covered with flowers that caress their two bodies 
in a way suggestive of a sexual frisson between 
the couple. Its worth noting as well that Ashley 
Connor, DP and creative collaborator on Deck- 
ers first three films, did not work on this produc- 
tion, and the absence of her eye for an unusual 
composition is keenly felt throughout. 





O o Apple TV+ now 





ROSY VIEW Pico Alexander as Toby, Grace Kaufman as Lennie 





MORE FILMS BY 
JOSEPHINE DECKER 
BY THOMAS FLEW 





a 


BUTTER ON THE 
LATCH (2013) 


Deckers fiction debut is set 
at a Balkan music festival 

in the woods of California 
(the film was shot during 
an actual festival). Friends 
Sarah and Isolde meet at 
the event coincidentally, 
where Sarah is recovering 
from a potential act of 
sexual assault. Between 
music lessons and drinking 
sessions their relationship 
uneasily shifts from amicable 
to frosty. 


THOU WAST MILD 
AND LOVELY (2014) 


This Steinbeck-inspired 
story premiered at the 2014 
Berlinale alongside Butter 

on the Latch - the two films 
were initially conceived as a 
single project. Joe Swanberg 
(who directed Decker in 
three mumblecore features 
in 2011) stars as Akin, a hired 
farmhand who becomes 
embroiled with farmers 
daughter Sarah. Retribution 
by her father Jeremiah 
follows in a horror-inflected 
final act. 





MADELINE'S 
MADELINE (2018) 


Madeline (Helena Howard), 
Regina (Miranda July) 

and Evangeline (Molly 
Parker) are a young actor, 
her mother and her teacher 
respectively, in this superb 
exploration of the boundary 
between artistic inspiration 
and exploitation. Madeline 
is asked by Evangeline to 
use her strained relationship 
with her mother, and her 
difficulties with mental 
illness and eating disorders, 
resulting in a performance 
scene with an emotional 
rawness comparable to 
Naomi Wattss monologue in 
Mulholland Dr. 











HIVE 





DIRECTOR BLERTA BASHOLLI 
WRITTEN BY BLERTA BASHOLLI 
CINEMATOGRAPHY ALEX BLOOM 
EDITORS FELIX SANDRI 
ENIS SARACI 
PRODUCTION DESIGN VLATKO CHACHOROVSKI 
MUSIC JULIEN PAINOT 
COSTUME DESIGN FJORELA MIRDITA 
HANA ZEQA 
CAST YLLKA GASHI 
CUN LAJCI 


AURITA AGUSHI 





SYNOPSIS 


Kosovo, 2006. Fahrije fears her husband Agim was murdered 
after he and other village men vanished during the war. 

‘To support her family, she starts to make the relish ajvar 
alongside her honey crop and forms a marketing collective 
with other widows. They face violent resistance from the 
male survivors. 


REVIEWED BY GRAHAM FULLER 





Hive was inspired by the true story of Fahrije Hoti and 
her struggles to start an organic ajvar business with other 
Kosovo Albanian women widowed by Serbian forces 
during the Krushé e Madhe massacres of March 1999. In 
telling Hotis story in her exemplary first feature, Blerta 
Basholli joins fellow Kosovo-born directors Antoneta 
Kastrati, Norika Sefa, Lendita Zeqiraj and Blerta Zeqiri 
in showing how Kosovos recovery from trauma involves 
severing patriarchal shackles. 

Basholli has named the Dardenne brothers’ Rosetta 
(1999), Jasmila Zbanics Grbavica (2006), and Cristian 
Mungius 4 Months, 3 Weeks and 2 Days (2007) among 
the films she watched when writing Hive. Though she 
hasn't mentioned Ken Loachs work, there are similari- 
ties. Loach has constantly depicted how working people 
are betrayed by those from whom they might reasonably 
expect help and protection. This also holds true for Hize. 

Deprived of income since her husband Agim dis- 
appeared, Fahrije (Yllka Gashi) must provide for her 
adolescent daughter Zana (Kaona Sylejmani), younger 
son Edon (Mal Noah Safqiu), and invalid father-in-law 
Haxhi (Cun Lajçi). The honey she collects from the hives 
Agim made isnt selling, so she decides to add ajvar to 
her stock. She and the impoverished widows who join 
her cottage industry collective find a new enemy in their 
midst- the surviving village men, who regard the Kanun, 
the repressive Albanian traditional laws, as holy writ. 

Because she must learn to drive and travel to a super- 
market in the nearest town, Fahrijes initiative is sexually 


MEMORY PRESERVES Yllka Gashi as Fahrije, second from left 


demeaned by the men and greeted with suspicion by 
some widows at a Loachian communal debate early 
in the film. Even Zana, who objects to Fahrije selling 
her fathers table-saw to a carpenter, calls her “a whore’, 
carning a slap. After Haxhi stops the carpenters movers 
from taking the heavy saw, its dumped outside the fam- 
ilys house, a symbol of masculine obsolescence. Its also 
a cruel reminder of Agim’ absence, like the abandoned 
truck, halfsubmerged in the local river, that perhaps car- 
ried the men to their deaths. 

Haxhi protests at Fahrijes plan, believing it will ruin 
the familys name. The other men, disgusted by the idea 
ofthe widows working, try to sabotage their efforts from 
a cowardly distance. A stone thrown anonymously from 
the mens café shatters Fahrijes windscreen. Many jars of 
ajvar are found smashed after a night raid. Fahrije and 
her co-workers retrieve what they can from the glass- 
strewn red pepper mess, redolent of bloody flesh. Fahri- 
1е5 pepper supplier tries to rape her, an echo of Serbian 
paramilitaries mass rapes of Kosovar women, which stig- 
matised them in the eyes of their communities. 

Gashis formidable performance as the taciturn Fahrije 
extends beyond the stoicism she conveys in the opening 
shot of her visiting a newly discovered mass grave. Aided 
from the first by her friend Naza (Kumrije Hoxha) - 
whose observations about men give the film its humour 
- she maintains quiet humility as other women rally to 
their side, and as Zana shows her true colours by rush- 
ing outside on a rainy night to cover the hives. ‘The most 
touching endorsement of Fahrijes endeavour comes from 
Haxhi, whom she overhears affectionately asking Zana if 
she, too, would like to drive and have a job one day. 

Enis Saraçi, the editor hired to improve on Hives first 
cut, has said that to increase audience identification with 
Fahrije he “wanted to enhance her weakest point, which 
is the missing husband”. While Fahrijes private sobbing 
is not necessarily a sign of weakness, not knowing ifAgim 
is dead keeps her from embracing independence fully. 

Though ВазроШ social realist approach seldom 
permits symbolism, Fahrijes actions occasionally betray 
her conflicted attitude to learning the truth. In the first 
sequence, she ducks under police tape surrounding a 
lorry containing body bags to see if any hold Agims 
clothes, indicating shes not only prepared to break rules, 
but does want to know if hes dead. That she later denies 
incontrovertible proof of his death is understandable 
after seven years of waiting. At the end, allowing a bee to 
touch her without fearing being stung, as the easy-going 
Agim had done, she has seemingly made her peace. 





ü In UK cinemas from i8 March 





SPOTLIGHT 


BLERTA BASHOLLI 


PROFILE BY CARLY MATTOX 











“Thats the good thing about 
being from a small country, 
everyone is cheering for you,” 
Blerta Basholli says, just days 
after her debut film ше became 
the first from Kosovo to make 
the Oscars Shortlist for Best 
International Feature. 

Basholli was 16 when war broke 
out in Kosovo. She studied film 
at the University of Pristina in 
the aftermath. While Hive was 
based on a true story, it was also 
deeply personal to Basholli and 
her own experience living through 
the Kosovo War. Although 
Basholli got her master's degree 
in the United States, she always 
knew she would return home 
to pursue her career. “I will 
always be telling stories from 
my country, Basholli explains. 
“Especially for my first film, I 
thought I could be more honest 
if I chose something I know.” 

Hive debuted at Sundance last 
year before traversing the awards 
circuit and becoming an underdog 
success story which paralleled that 
of its stoic protagonist. In the last 
year, there has been a quiet surge 
of female filmmakers from Kosovo 
making a name for themselves on 
the international stage: Kaltrina 

rasniqis first feature /éra Dreams 
of the Sea premiered at Venice; 
actress Luàna Bajramis first 
directorial effort, 77е Hill Where 
Lionesses Roar, screened at Cannes. 
“A lot of people are usually looking 
to leave Kosovo in order to make 
a better life. They do not see that 
they can do something here,” 
Basholli says of her own efforts to 
ignite interest in Kosovar cinema 
(the director currently works at her 
alma mater, Pristina, as a teacher). 
“You can try and make something 
here. And in that sense, the story 
of Fahrije gave hope to all of us.” 
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THE PHANTOM 
OF THE OPEN 





UK 2021 
DIRECTOR CRAIG ROBERTS 
SCREENPLAY SIMON FARNABY 


BASED ON THE BOOK 
‘THE PHANTOM OF 

THE OPEN’ BY SIMON FARNABY 
SCOTT MURRAY 


CINEMATOGRAPHY KIT FRASER 


EDITOR JONATHAN AMOS 
PRODUCTION DESIGN SARAH FINLAY 

MUSIC ISOBEL WALLER-BRIDGE 
COSTUME DESIGN SIAN JENKINS 

CAS MARK RYLANCE 


SALLY HAWKINS 
MARK LEWIS JONES 











SYNOPSIS 


A crane operator from Barrow-in-Furness, Cumbria, 
dreams of being a golfer and enters the 1976 

British Open qualifying, claiming to be a pro. His 
spectacular losing streak captures the hearts of the 
press and public, but the golfing elite is less thrilled. 
Based on a true story. 





REVIEWED BY ANNA SMITH 





Maurice Flitcroft (Mark Rylance) is a working- 
class eccentric who decides to live out his dreams 
when facing unemployment. But after decades of 
working for the man and paying the bills, Mau- 
rice has to wonder: what re his dreams? Landing 
on the sport of golf more by chance than design, 
middle-aged Maurice sails through a staggeringly 
casual vetting system and ends up in a televised 
contest where hes way out of his depth, but as 
optimistic as ever. Can his зе belief survive the 
disapproval of the establishment? 

Directed by Craig Roberts (Just Jim, 2015; 
Eternal Beauty, 2019) and accompanied by a zippy, 
nostalgic pop soundtrack, 77е Phantom of the Open 
occupies the territory of true-story crowd-pleasers 
like Dexter Fletchers Hadie the Eagle (2015), with a 
strong whiff of the Paddington series (though this 
is no surprise - the films screenplay is by Padding- 
ton 2 co-writer Simon Farnaby, based on the 2010 
biography Phantom of the Open: Maurice Fliteroft, the 
Worlds Worst Golfer, which he co-authored with 
sports journalist Scott Murray). 

Farnabys hallmark is clear from the opening 
narrative: a sweet, narrated backstory in which 
our idiosyncratic hero makes a promise that he'll 
surely deliver in a rousing finale. In this case, the 
assurance is made when hes courting his wife: 
Paddington star Sally Hawkins, who brings a 
tender touch as the remarkably understanding 
Jean, although she has much less to do than the 
sleuthing Mary Brown had. Farnaby himself 
has a cameo, and other Paddington actors pop 
up in a supporting cast. Lovable (ex-) convicts 
are there to remind us that everyone deserves a 
second chance. 

The uplifting jukebox soundtrack is comple- 
mented by ascore by the composer Isobel Waller- 
Bridge (whose work previously appeared in 
Emma, 2020, and Fleabag, 2016-2019). Comforting 
and piano-led, it suggests that no serious ill will 
come to our protagonist, despite his flagrantly 
fraudulent behaviour. 

While The Phantom of the Open is often charming 
and funny, it stops short of being as hilarious as 
the source could have permitted. Mark Rylance 
is one of the finest actors of his generation, but 
his take on Flitcroft feels more theatrical than 
comical - an inhabited character with distinct 


mannerisms, rather than a comedy figure. This 
lends heart in dramatic moments: its sad to see 
this earnest eccentric being rejected by his local 
golf club simply on sight. But Rylances perfor- 
mance can Ке! slightly at odds with the generally 
breezy tone. With Baby Cow as a co-producer, 
its easy to imagine its co-founder Steve Coogan 
or his regular collaborator Rob Brydon mining 
this for more broadly comic results. ‘There are 
moments of playfulness as we watch Flitcroft 
step out in a selection of outrageous wigs and 
disguises in order to invade the golfing events as 
different characters - its almost the stuff of Scooby 
Doo, though its rarely played for big laughs. 

Rhys Ifans puts in a small but entertaining 
turn as golf administrator Keith Mackenzie of 
the Royal & Ancient, the organisers of the Open, 
whos perpetually frustrated by Flitcrofts ability 
to wheedle his way into the event. Meanwhile 
twins Christian and Jonah Lee add verve and 
laughs as Jean and Maurice’ sons, Gene and 
James, whose disco dancing ambitions flourish 
with the encouragement of their parents. The 
identical pair also take it in turns to work as their 
fathers official caddy, switching places unde- 
tected and adding to 77е Phantom of the Opens 
spirit of harmless mischief. 

Overall, it's a plucky, cheerful portrait of a 
family who spur each other on to follow their 
dreams: problems are resolved fairly quickly and 
efficiently, despite tension involving Maurices 
stepson Michael (Jake Davies). The plot peri- 
odically pauses for fantasy sequences that dive 
into Maurices mind, such as a surreal dream 
sequence in which he walks upstairs in a sky, with 
animated stars recalling Van Gogh and Chagall. 
Hes then projected offa golf tee and spins around 
a giant golf ball. These scenes are more notable 
for their visual invention than thematic impact. 
There are brief attempts to engage with broader 
issues - such as the nationalisation of the ship- 
building industry - but the films take is more 
personal than political, focusing on the Flitcroft 
family story over several decades. Its easy to be 
won over by The Phantom of the Opens buoyant 
take on avery British spirit of resilience, and its 
sincere message about equal opportunities, kind- 
ness and following your ambitions regardless of 
your abilities. It may not be the champion of the 
British underdog genre, but it could still be a 
winner for a wide audience - not a hole in one, 
but a very entertaining swing at it. 





t In UK cinemas from 18 March 
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RÜRANGI 
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DIRECTOR MAXWELL CURRIE 
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CINEMATOGRAPHY JOHANNES LOUIS 
EDITORS DAN KIRCHER 
BROUGH JOHNSON 
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KIRK TORRANCE 
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SYNOPSIS 


Grieving the loss of his boyfriend, a young trans 
man returns to Rürangi, the rural New Zealand 
hometown he hasn't stepped foot in since his 
transition. He gradually comes out to his friends 
and family, who slowly come to recognise him 
for who he is and has always been. 





REVIEWED BY CLARA BRADBURY-RANCE 





In the opening moments of Aug, we are 
introduced to Caz (Elz Carrad) through his 
reflection in a car wing-mirror. He is weep- 
ing. As the camera lingers on this image, 
and the car winds its way along a dark high- 
way at night, we witness a series of emotions 
spread across his face: helplessness, regret, 
grief, fury. 

Cazs first words, spoken down a tel- 
ephone line, are haunting: “15 this Gerald 
Davis?" and then, after a few moments, 
“Dad, its me.” This question and subse- 
quent statement seem to capture in a single 
moment the characters alienation from his 
own family. That his father responds with 
another question, one that shouldn't be 
necessary - "Who is this?" - is an almost 
unbearable sign of what has been lost in the 
distance. As we will discover, Caz is on his 
way home to Rürangi, the rural town where 
he grew up. He has been gone for ten long 
years, having left in order to transition. His 
Ше as an activist in Auckland is full of both 
exceptional and ordinary joys: protests, par- 
tics, vidco games - a trans community. Back 
in Rürangi, nobody even knows him as Caz. 

When he shows up, the first person Caz 
seeks out is his childhood best friend Ana- 
hera (Awhina Rose Henare Ashby). She 
doesnt recognise him, either. He must go 
through the motions of re-introduction, 
and await the slowly dawning recognition, 
every time he sees someone from a life that 
feels both close and far. To avoid having 
to remind his old friend, or himself, of his 
dead name, Caz instead clarifies who he is 
by introducing himself through his family 
ties: “I'm Gerald's kid". The fact that the 
film itself also refuses to reveal this name 
to its audience is a powerful act of refusal: 
refusal of the trope of “revelation” that has 
long preoccupicd films by cis people about 
trans life (as explored in Sam Feder'’s 2020 
documentary Disclosure). 

Anaheras first response is one of baf- 
flement, but it doesnt take long for her to 
show instead her recognition and accept- 
ance. Perhaps she didnt realise he was trans 
but, after all, it “makes sense”. Anaheras own 
journey includes learning Maori, getting 
over her own shame at coming so late to a 





HOMECOMING Elz Carrad as Caz 


family tongue. This is a film about peoples 
discoveries of kinship in its different forms. 
Mostly, she is happy and relieved - if also 
angry and confused - to have Caz back. 
Her grief has been for the friend who left 
her behind without a word. 

Slowly, Caz learns how to introduce 
a new life to the old one. He sees an ex- 
boyfriend, Jem (Arlo Green), whose dis- 
play of disbelief at the changes in Cazs 
appearance conjure his disbelief at his 
own desires (a common illustration of 
how homophobia is so often intertwined 
with transphobia). But as he rediscovers 
the bond he shares with Jem, Caz is finally 
allowed to let go of his despair for just a 
few moments of playfulness. 

Appearing here in his screen debut, 
trans Maori actor Elz Carrad captures 
a combination of frustration and regret 
with brief lines underpinned by a preoc- 
cupied frown. In his absence, Caz has 
missed out not just on the small proce- 
dures of rural community life, but on his 
mothers funeral and the changes in his 
father Gerald (Kirk Torrance), a dairy 
farmer turned environmental activist. 
The film gives Gerald, Jem and Anahera 
the space to feel their grief too - a grief felt 
more for Cazs absence than for his transi- 
tion. Gradually, they are given the space 
to recognise that the absence they found 
unbearable was, for Caz, necessary. 

The team behind Azrangi are invested in 
a collective model of storytelling, ensuring 
that ownership and accountability extend 
throughout its cast and crew. Particular 
attention was paid during the shoot to 
making the set fully accessible for cast and 
crew with disabilities; to training; and to 
the levelling of on-set hierarchies. АП of the 
films trans roles (and some of the cis ones 
too) were played by trans actors (over half 
of the cast and crew identified as gender 
diverse), and a trans consultation panel 
advised the team throughout develop- 
ment, production and post-production. 
Rürangi is an act not just of love for the 
trans community, and an act of activism. 
If taken up by filmmakers more broadly, 
its principles (easily found on its web- 
site) could transform the future of trans 
representation. 
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SYNOPSIS 


In a small Texas town, an auto dealer sets 
up a competition: 20 contestants must stand 
touching an expensive new truck. Anyone 
who lets go, leans on the truck or falls asleep 
is out; the last one in wins the vehicle. 
Among them is Kyle, a young father. Over 
four days the contestants drop out one by 
one... 





REVIEWED BY PHILIP KEMP 





German-born and trained writer-director 
Bastian Giinther largely makes films set 
in, and about, the United States, while 
working with mostly German crews. It’s 
often the outsiders who make movies 
least enchanted with the American 
Dream (Billy Wilder would be a classic 
example), and Giinther is no exception. 
In Houston (2013), a German headhunter 
travels to the city of the title hoping to 
ensnare an oil company CEO, only to 
find his life falling apart. California City 
(2014) explores the effect of the financial 
meltdown on inland California: derelict 
towns, derelict lives. 

No less disillusioned, Оле of These Days 
targets the American obsession with being 
recognised as Number One, The Best - 
and with turning everything, not least 
the lives of the poor, into cheap showbiz. 
A modern-day update of Sydney Pollack 
1969 They Shoot Horses, Dont They? (about 
a gruelling 30s dance marathon), the film 


focuses on another endurance contest, 
this one, Hands Оп, set up by a brash 
‘Texas auto dealer: 20 contestants must 
remain standing with at least one hand 
touching a flashy new truck for as long as 
it takes for all but one to drop out. The 
survivor wins the truck. 

The contestant we learn the most 
about is Kyle Parson, played by British 
actor Joe Cole (Peaky Blinders), a young 
man with a wife and infant child, resent- 
ful that he cant afford a decent car of his 
own. Organising the contest for auto 
dealer Boudreaux is Joan Riley (Carrie 
Preston), chirpily concealing her empty- 
nest loneliness since her daughter left for 
college in Tallahassee, and with a mother 
sinking into dementia. Beyond these two, 
the other contestants are mostly granted 
asingle characteristic: the elderly woman 
who reads aloud from the Bible, the guy 
wearing earphones and relentlessly tap- 
ping out the rhythm he hears with his 
fingers, the older man with a colostomy 
bag taped to his thigh. The most unpleas- 
ant of them is Kevin (Jesse C. Boyd), con- 
stantly needling Kyle with a malicious 
grin - and, we learn, pulling a particularly 
underhand trick. 

Тез this thinness of characterisation 
that limits the films appeal. Even Kyle 
and Joan aren't rounded enough to 
fully engage our sympathies - and this 
despite Günthers odd decision to follow 
the storys culminating disaster with a 
20-minute flashback showing us some- 
thing of Kyles life pre-contest, including 
a surreal scene where the prize truck 
talks to him. But the prime impact of Оле 
of These Days derives from its depiction 
of the crude publicity circus surround- 
ing the wretched contestants. Such a 
shamelessly exploitative spectacle exerts 
a creepy fascination all its own. 
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ALI & AVA 


CERTIFICATE 12 106M 








CLIO BARNARD 
CLIO BARNARD 
OLE BRATT BIRKELAND 
STEPHANE COLLONGE 


DIRECTOR 
SCREENPLAY 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 
PRODUCTION DESIGN 


EDITOR MAYA MAFFIOLI 
MUSIC HARRY ESCOTT 
CAST ADEEL AKHTAR 


CLAIRE RUSHBROOK 
ELLORA TORCHIA 
SHAUN THOMAS 





SYNOPSIS 


Bradford, the present day. Ali is a friendly landlord 
recently separated from his wife, who still lives with him. 
Ava is a teachers assistant navigating a chaotic home life 
in the wake of her ex-husband's death. Тһе two meet when 
Ali picks up his tenant's daughter from the school where 
Ava works, and a relationship begins to blossom in the 
midst of their complicated domestic strife. 





REVIEWED BY SOPHIE MONKS-KAUFMAN 





The romance of Clio Barnard’s fourth feature 4/7 
& Ava has a naturalism rarely captured in cinema. 
Instead of the lovers existing in a bubble, apart from 
other people, multicultural Bradford is woven into the 
story. The two leads - drawn from real people Barnard 
met while making 7he Arbor (2010) and The Selfish Giant 
(2013) - are lived-in, with baggage and responsibilities 
pulling them back to their families and pasts. 

Ali (Adeel Akhtar, buzzing with jocular energy) is a 
Bengal-British Muslim, a local DJ and property man- 
ager who treats his tenants like mates. He is estranged 
from his wife Runa (Ellora Torchia), but they still live 
together, masquerading as a couple to his family. 

Ava (Claire Rushbrook) is of Irish descent and 
her small house is always open to her abundant chil- 
dren and grandchildren. Avas surroundings (skilfully 
devised by production designer Stéphane Collonge) 
tell the viewer who she is. Two sofas are pushed 
together to form a boat “because the children like it”. 
For Ava, nurture is second nature. It’s a trait that feeds 
into her work as teaching assistant at the local school, 
where shell eventually cross paths with Ali. 

One rainy day, Ali gives his tenants young daughter 
a lift home from school and ends up driving Ava too. 

Their dialogue is exquisitely written, full of the push- 
and-pull of flirtation; that dance of beckoning someone 
in, then showing them a boundary. Their main subject 
is music: she likes folk, he likes electro. He takes the 
piss out of her and she gives as good as she gets. 

But this is no contrived Hollywood meet-cute, its 


a chance encounter that simmered up out of nowhere 
and could simmer down just as easily. Barnard sets her 
romantic drama in territory too mired in the chaos of 
life for any of the usual romcom signposting to exist. 

Ava invites Ali inside for something very innocent: 
they listen to each others music by switching ear- 
phones, pressing play at exactly the same time, while 
sitting on the sofa boat. Music is used diegetically, 
switching between the characters to elevate the emo- 
tional beats of the scene and add to our growing sense 
of who these people are. Ali chooses the electronic duo 
Sylvan Esso - big squishy beats aligning to his big 
squishy heart - while Ava sings along to the jaded, soul- 
ful folk of Karen Daltons ‘Something on Your Mind. 

Ауаз son Callum (Shaun Thomas), who lives with 
her - together with his girlfriend and their newborn - 
arrives home to see Ali and runs to grab the sword that 
he inexplicably owns. Its a terrifying act, but one that 
is absorbed into the narrative in a very human way. Ava 
and Ali find ways to laugh at it (Ali dubs him "Zorro), 
and it prompts Ava to lay to rest Callums illusions 
about his father, who was a domestic abuser. 

This is Barnard's most accomplished film since her 
debut, Zhe Arbor. Where her gratuitously punishing 
drama Dark River (2017) hammered home a note of 
suffering until it became a monotonous drone, Ali & 
Ava is a nuanced slice of life, generous to all its charac- 
ters, allowing them moments of grace and happiness 
even as it recognises the size of the challenges they face. 
Bradford is filmed with an insider’ eye for the details 
that make its diverse milieu pop with life, and Barnard 
is careful to address the additional tension that arises 
from spotlighting an interracial couple, without letting 
this aspect of their relationship overwhelm their story. 

Versatile compositions from cinematographer Ole 
Birkeland seamlessly capture the films shifting moods, 
using propulsive, high-energy shots to translate the 
hustle and chaos of the characters lives. Then there are 
times - as when Ali and Ava steal a nighttime moment 
alone on a hill above glowing city lights - where the 
surroundings look breathtakingly still and serene. 

Extreme close-ups enhance the very real intimacy 
between these two characters. The more time they 
spend together, the more each learns what the other is 
going through and the less space there is to hide. Bar- 
nard presents a romance that involves not escape from 
ones problems but acceptance of anothers. 

Lightly threaded around the key events of the film is 
the question of naming Callum’ baby. Various sugges- 
tions are shot down until all agree on Grace - a word 
that also applics to what Ali and Ava find together. 
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EMOTION CAPTURE Adeel Akhtar as Ali, Claire Rushbrook as Ava 








SPOTLIGHT 





ADEEL AKHTAR 


PROFILE BY CARLY MATTOX 





After his deeply affecting perfor- 
mance as the happy-go-lucky Ali in 
Ali & Ava, its hard to believe Adeel 
AAkhtars most well-known film role 
to date, as the hapless wannabe- 
terrorist Faisal in Chris Morriss Four 
Lions, was 12 years ago. But Akhtar is 
becoming a more recognisable face 
in British cinema these days, having 
popped up in smaller roles in recent 
theatrical releases such as Hzerybodys 
Talking About Jamie, The Electrical Life 
of Louis Wain and Save the Cinema; and 
the actor has been making an impact 
in TV dramas for almost a decade. 
He received acclaim for his turn as 
Wilson Wilson (sic) in the short-lived 
dystopian thriller series Utopia (2013) 
and won his first Bafta for the made- 
for-I'V movie Murdered by My Father 
(2016). Hes also had a host of sup- 
porting roles - as Lestrade in Nett- 
lixs revisionist Hola Holmes (2020) 
and in ВВС15 Les Misérables (2018-19), 
in which he played Thénardier 
alongside David Oyelowos Javert. 
Ali & Ava, while understated, is 
perhaps the best showcase to date of 
Akhtars range as an actor. Inhabiting 
the vibrant persona of Ali, he can slip 
seamlessly from high-energy physical 
comedy to a quiet, understated gricf. 
As the male romantic lead, it is his 
charisma and chemistry with Claire 
Rushbrook that elevate the film. At 
the 2021 British Independent Film 
Awards, Akhtar won Best Actor, 
beating Jude Law, Stephen Graham, 
James Norton and even Four Lions 
co-star Riz Ahmed. “When I was 
first starting out, I felt the casting 
Was quite narrow in terms of what 
I could do, because of my ethnic- 
ity, Akhtar said in an interview for 
Bafta. “But now, I generally feel 
that the challenges I have are the 
same as any actor, and that’ for 
a person to look at me and know 
that acting is my job, and I could 
probably do more than one thing." 





EUROPA 





ITALY/IRAQ/LEBANON/USA 2021 





DIRECTOR HAIDER RASHID 
WRITTEN BY HAIDER RASHID 

SONIA GIANNETTO 
CINEMATOGRAPHY JACOPO MARIA CARAMELLA 
EDITORS HAIDER RASHID 


SONIA GIANNETTO 
PRODUCTION DESIGN FRANCESCO BACCI 
COSTUME DESIGN ALICE RINALDI 
CAST ADAM ALI 

SVETLANA YANCHEVA 

PIETRO CICIRIELLO 


SYNOPSIS 


Kamal, a young Iraqi man attempting to enter Europe, finds 
himself separated from the other migrants in his group and 
the people smugglers guiding them. Lost and alone on the 
‘Turkish-Bulgarian border, he goes on the run in a forest, 
struggling to survive while hunted by border police and 


vigilante militia. 





REVIEWED BY JONATHAN ROMNEY 





k. 


BORDERLINE CASE Adam Ali as Kamal 





Europa is nothing if not immersive - and 
it comes as no surprise that Italian-born 
director Haider Rashid previously made 
a VR short about migrant experience. 
Set in a forest on the Turkish-Bulgarian 
border, it documents the struggle for 
survival of a young Iraqi man who hopes 
to cross into Europe, but is forced to run 
after he is separated from his party and 
their smugglers. 

From start to finish, pa holds close 
on its hero Kamal as it accompanies 
him on his flight. The film represents 
an almighty feat of physical endurance 
both by impressive lead Adam Ali and by 
cinematographer and camera operator 
Jacopo Maria Caramella, who keeps pace 
with him as he pelts through treacherous 
forest terrain, even ascending a tree along- 
side him when Kamal hides from murder- 
ous vigilantes. Sometimes the camera 
follows close on Ката! back, allowing 
us to see what he sees. But much of the 
time, it stays tight on his always alert, 
sweat-soaked face, sometimes scanning 
his body and clothes in close-up - the split 
sole of his trainer, a gash in his arm. 

Often, we see little of whats around 
Kamal, with the sound telling the story 
- sometimes just his amplified breath- 
ing. Dialogue comes only in minimal 
snatches of Arabic, English and Bulgar- 
ian. At one point, thirsty and in need of 
medical attention, Kamal is given a lift 


by a woman, but the slowly intensifying 
exchange of anxious glances between 
them and the unsubtitled Bulgarian 
heard on the car radio - we make out 
words including “imigranti - tell us that 
both characters feel themselves increas- 
ingly in danger. 

The rigorous decision to keep Kamal 
at the centre of things, often blocking out 
whats around him, possibly takes its cue 
from the style of Laszlo Nemes’ Son of 
Saul (2015); in its evocation of intensified 
terror and the urgency of survival, /zuropa 
also has affinities with Erik Poppes Utøya: 
July 22 (2018), about the 2011 Oslo terror- 
ist attack. But where Poppe used one 
long choreographed take - at the risk of 
virtuoso technique eclipsing meaning - 
Rashid opts for jagged, kinctic editing 
(except in the extended closing shot) to 
convey Kamals alternating surges of con- 
fusion and absolute focus. 

It could be argued that there is some- 
thing presumptuous, cven intrusive, 
about a you-are-there aesthetic that 
allows the viewer to vicariously experi- 
ence the ordeal of a hunted migrant. But 
Europa very much feels as if it overcomes 
such reservations, convcying empathetic 
insight into Kamals experience, not least 
thanks to the limit-pushing athletic duet 
of Alis body and Caramellas camera. 
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The camera stays tight оп Kamals always alert, sweat-soaked face 


EUROPA 





RIVER 





DIRECTORS JENNIFER PEEDOM 
JOSEPH NIZETI 
WRITTEN BY JENNIFER PEEDOM 


JOSEPH NIZETI 

ROBERT MACFARLANE 
CINEMATOGRAPHY YANN ARTHUS-BERTRAND 

BEN KNIGHT 

SHERPAS CINEMA 

RENAN OZTURK 

PETE MCBRIDE 





EDITOR SIMON NJOO 

MUSIC RICHARD TOGNETTI 
NARRATOR WILLEM DAFOE 
SYNOPSIS 


A documentary reflecting on rivers, their role in the hydrosphere 
and their vulnerability to humanity’ increasing demands and 
attempts to control them. The film shows that while people lived in 
relative harmony with waterways during early human development, 
their spiritual importance to us is now largely forgotten, while dams 


have led to severe environmental degradation. 
ге, 





REVIEWED BY MICHAEL HALE 








GO WITH THE FLOW River 


River, the second in a planned trilogy 
of essay-style documentaries exploring 
humanity's relationship with the natural 
world, sees director Jennifer Peedom 
and her collaborators deploy a similar 
approach to the impressive Mountain 
(2017). Like its predecessor, River is 
constituted of episodic, often stun- 
ning, visual sequences amplified by an 
orchestral score and tied together, with 
a minimalist voiceover again performed 
by Willem Dafoe. 

The preceding film, based on Robert 
Macfarlanes book Mountains of the Mind 
(2003), focused on the obsession that 
mountains inspire in those drawn to 
them, while noting their imperious 
nature. Rivers, on the other hand, are 
thoroughly intertwined with the ram- 
pant human project, flowing through our 
population centres, making them much 
more vulnerable and, like much of nature 
today, shrouded in sadness arising from 
the damage already done. The new film 
tells the more universal story - access to 
rivers being commonplace and the need 
for water being ubiquitous - of mans 
interactions with rivers through time and 
illuminating how attempts to control 
them have backfired. 

Much ofthe 75-minute runtime is spent 
in the air, with footage from a bird's-eye 
perspective, a point of view that fits the 
temporal scope of the film and vividly 


illustrates the awesome scale of rivers 
and the disastrous effects caused by 
dams trapping sediment. Modern drone 
technology enables a white-knuckle ride 
sequence, chasing water down from 
a mountaintop, while other images of 
rivers filmed from space tend towards 
the abstract. The visuals are supported, 
frequently brilliantly, by music divided 
roughly equally between original score 
and existing repertoire; the pairing of 
Jonny Greenwood’ composition "Water 
with a segment depicting funeral pyres on 
the edge of the Ganges is one outstand- 
ing example. 

Defiantly cinematic in the age of the 
straight-to-small-screen Netflix docu- 
mentary, River, with its sparsely employed 
voiceover, walks a self-imposed tightrope 
in terms of offering coherent narrative. 
‘The Robert Macfarlane-penned script 
is a little less effective than that for Moun- 
tain, and the emphasis on spectacle and 
reliance on the viewers intuition comes at 
the cost of some specificity; more empha- 
sis on and story about evocative giants 
like the Nile and Amazon might help the 
film find a wider audience. As it stands, 
River is a spectacular audiovisual experi- 
ence and its central message, that return- 
ing rivers to nature is both possible and of 
great bencfit, is an essential one. 
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THE IPCRESS FILE 
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JOHN HODGE 
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DIRECTOR 

SCREENPLAY 

BASED ON THE NOVEL BY 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 


EDITOR STUART GAZZARD 
PRODUCTION DESIGN JAMES PRICE 
MUSIC TOM HODGE 
COSTUME DESIGN KEITH MADDEN 


CAST JOE COLE 
LUCY BOYNTON 
TOM HOLLANDER 
ASHLEY THOMAS 





SYNOPSIS 


1963. Corporal Harry Palmer is sent to 
military prison for black marketeering 
activities in Berlin, but is recruited by 
British intelligence officer Major Dalby. 
He and fellow operative Jean Courtney are 
assigned to locate Dawson, an abducted 
nuclear scientist. Their investigations lead 
them to discover a mysterious tape marked 
'PCRESS. 





REVIEWED BY JONATHAN RDMNEY 





Harry Palmer was a significant crea- 
tion of 1960s British cinema: a laconic, 
resourceful working-class action man 
with a love of Mozart and a talent for 
cooking, something not usually part of 
a male heros repertoire at the time. He 
first appeared in Sidney J. Furies 1965 
film The Ipcress File: strictly speaking, 
that is, since the protagonist of Len 
Deighton’s 1962 novel had no name. 
He only acquired one in Furies adap- 
tation, fondly remembered now as an 
atmospheric essay in stylised modern- 
ism and the film that launched Michacl 
Caines no-nonsense man-about-town 
star persona. 

On the evidence of its first three epi- 
sodes, ITV's Deighton adaptation at 
once walks in Caines shadow and does 
its best to slough it off. Palmer does wear 
Caines familiar horn-rimmed specs - 
although they make actor Joe Cole, the 
eternally baby-faced tough guy of Peaky 
Blinders and the prison drama „7 Prayer 
Before Dawn (2017), look more as if hes 


playing the young Eric Morecambe. 
Caine’s Palmer, however, was tight- 
lipped and sketchily evoked. Here, the 
character is steeped in backstory, given 
complex, troubled motivations, and 
every bit as meticulously psychologised 
as Daniel Craigs 007: hes a dockers 
son, a maths graduate and a hero of 
the Korean War, who deserved to be an 
officer, if only he hadn't been working 
class in Establishment Britain. 

The film had Palmer as a chess piece 
tossed between two Whitehall espio- 
nage mandarins, Ross and Dalby. Here, 
Palmer is directly recruited by Dalby 
but caught between him and the CIA 
when, somewhat reluctantly, he signs 
up to locate an abducted nuclear scien- 
tist. Scripted by John Hodge, the series 
plays up the class conflict and lack of 
social mobility in pre-60s Britain - 
something already present in Furies 
film, but somewhat hammered home by 
Hodges dialogue. 

Similarly recrafted with honourable 
rcvisionist intent, but without much sub- 
tlety, is Palmer's colleague Jean Court- 
ney. Strictly a supporting character in 
the film, here shes a competent, dynamic 
operative, whose chilly elegance - like a 
Tippi Hedren of the Home Counties 
- conceals her steel nerves and skills 
with a gun. Played by Lucy Boynton, 
she very much shares centre stage with 
Palmer, making for a sort of odd couple 
romance, with sexual tension eroding 
class barriers (the боз espionage duo 
they most resemble are Modesty Blaise 
and her cockney sidekick Willie Garvin). 

The series restores much of the 
globe-trotting action of the novel - so 
radically pared down in the film - but 
also echoes Furies evocation of a dowdy, 
not yet swinging mid-6os London. 
Mostly, however, this version piles on 
considerable glamour with its interna- 
tional locales (Croatia standing in for 
Beirut), Boyntons very /2gue wardrobe, 
and director James Watkins laying on 





HARRY, HE'S HERE TO HELP 
Joe Cole as Harry Palmer 
(above): Lucy Boynton 

as Jean Courtney, Ashley 
‘Thomas as CIA agent 
Paul Maddox (below) 








Dutch angles a gogo. It also plays a trick 
in common with Last Night in Soho, but 
no less clever: an Odeon cinema adver- 
tising The Manchurian Candidate (1962), а 
film that shares Deighton’s brainwash- 
conspiracy theme. 

The whole thing is fuelled by what 
you might call retro-spection - the Mad 
Men technique of revelling nostalgically 
in period style while maintaining a rueful 
consciousness of the realities behind the 
seductive surface. Here those include 
sexism (the fate of a Russian spys Eng- 
lish mistress), class patriarchy (Jean 
must resist her aristocratic family’s pres- 
sure to marry an overbearing fiancé) and 
homophobia: a scientist is arrested for 
homosexual activity, irresistibly bringing 
to mind the persecution of Alan Turing. 
This Zperess File says all the right things 
but says them a little clumsily, often 
explicitly: Ashley Thomas’ CIA agent 
introduces himself by declaring, “Yes, 
that’s right, Im Black.” 

What's more, a show that makes a 
point of confronting outmoded assump- 
tions doesnt- at least so far - do much of 
interest with Jeans stereotypical ice-cool 
blonde persona, given a fairly one-note 
reading by Boynton, all clipped reserve 
and fixed glare. Still, her overall tone 
makes a sharp complement to the like- 
ably soft, puppyish feel that Cole brings 
to his acidic one-liners. While he doesnt 
imitate his precursor, nevertheless in 
his muted, gentlemanly delivery of the 
line, “Would you like me to punch you?” 
theres enough subtle soupçon of Caine 
to please nostalgists. 

'The other casting offers some 
dependable pleasures: notably a dapper, 
peppery Tom Hollander as Dalby, and 
the always watchable David Dencik, 
who has зоте form in vintage spycraft, 
having played Toby Esterhase in Tomas 
Alfredsons Tinker Tailor Soldier Spy (2011). 
In between the more prosaic moments, 
Hodges dialogue has the occasional 
crisp riff - like Palmer's contention that 
by selling black-market lobsters to Rus- 
sians, he probably averted nuclear war. 





© Six episodes on ITV weekly from 
6 March, then on ITV Hub 











ANNE 





DIRECTOR BRUCE GOODISON 
WRITTEN BY KEVIN SAMPSON 
CINEMATOGRAPHY ADAM GILLHAM 
EDITORS JOE CAREY 

KIM GASTER 
PRODUCTION DESIGN MARK LEESE 
MUSIC SAMUEL SIM 
COSTUME DESIGN JOHN KRAUSA 
CAST MAXINE PEAKE 

BOBBY SCHOFIELD 

ROB JARVIS 
SYNOPSIS 


Anne Williams is devastated by her son 
Kevins death in the 1989 Hillsborough Sta- 
dium disaster. Decrying the inquest reports, 
she starts her own search for key witnesses 
and medical experts. This four-part series 
dramatises her intense and emotionally 
costly 23-year campaign for truth and justice 
for the Hillsborough families. 





REVIEWED BY KATE STABLES 





As her husband quietly identifies a 
police Polaroid of a teenage corpse she 
refuses to recognise - “Hes on the board. 
Number 51” - Anne Williams’ real-life 
nightmare begins. The loss of her son 
Kevin, one of 97 football fans who died 
of injuries sustained in a crush at the 
Hillsborough Stadium in April 1989, 
cuts her down with a numb, bedbound 
grief that writer Kevin Sampsons pierc- 
ing dramatisation does not minimise. 
This four-part drama covers her 
23-year fight for the truth about Kevins 
death with a controlled anger that 
recalls a kind of crusading British TV 
drama, like Who Bombed Birmingham? 
(1990) or Bloody Sunday (2002), that’s 
now vanishingly rare. Jimmy McGoy- 
erns hard-hitting Hillsborough (1996) 
jolted TV audiences with its depiction 
of the authorities’ seeming disdain for 
the victims, and the bereaved families’ 
emotional turmoil. Sampson's scrupu- 
lous account of Annes Sisyphean fight 
for answers and accountability takes the 
long view, revealing the injustice Hills- 
borough parents suffered for decades at 


GRIEF ENCOUNTER Maxine Peake and Ellie May Davies as Anne and Sara Williams 


the hands of police, the legal establish- 
ment and successive UK governments. 

Hes greatly helped by a powerhouse 
performance from Maxine Peake, whose 
Anne Williams is all banked fires and 
pent-up pain. We find her cradling Kevin 
in his coffin with a whispered apology, 
or with her mind roiling with shock 
and anger at the contradictory mess of 
witness statements sprung on her at 
his inquest. Director Bruce Goodison 
is well versed in pain-filled dramatisa- 
tions (he directed Leave to Remain, 2013, 
and the honour-killing drama Murdered 
by My Father, 2016). His camera lingers 
thoughtfully on Annes shell-shocked 
face during clumsy police cover-ups, and 
on the distressing Hillsborough witness 
accounts that punctuate each episode. 
‘These repeatedly immerse us in the 
fatal events alongside Anne, hooking us 
firmly into her evidence-sifting quest. 
Episode by episode, Peake metamor- 
phoses Anne from shy, mourning house- 
wife to articulate activist, determinedly 
enlisting TVs The Cook Report and Radio 
Liverpool, her MP, and even Labour 
minister Andy Burnham to her cause. 
It’s an intense portrait of a mother as 
active, even obsessive avenger for her 
dead child. 

Sampson, who was present at the 
stadium disaster, wanted Annes story 
to embody all the heroic Hillsborough 
mums. His scripts, while never hagi- 
ographic, stress her passionate advo- 
cacy rather than examining parental 
guilt and atonement. The series is acute 
about the collapse of her marriage to 
Kevin's stepfather Steve (played with 
gentle sadness by Stephen Walters) as 
her crusade overshadows family life. A 
discomfiting scene in which an excitable 
Anne disrupts supper by demonstrating 
on her son Michael how a tracheotomy 
could have saved Kevin speaks volumes. 

Like Steve, the viewer may occasion- 
ally feel worn down by the repetition 
of key evidence, as Anne battles for 


new inquests, judicial reviews, or a 
test appeal to the European Court of 
Human Rights - this last sourly split- 
ting the Hillsborough campaign group: 
"Its always Our Kevin first, isnt it?” But 
the deliberate pacing underlines the 
slow grind of legal process, and Annes 
extraordinary tenacity. 

'The lengthy time-scale also reveals 
Annes considerable achievement in 
keeping Hillsborough in the headlines 
and shows her tireless work sway- 
ing public opinion over the years. An 
archive clip of Тогу spin-doctor Bernard 
Ingham describing Liverpool fans as 
"tanked-up yobs”, damning TV inter- 
views with senior police officers, and the 
shock incursion of a Sun journalist into 
Annes kitchen, waving the papers noto- 
rious fan-blaming account of events, are 
sharp reminders of 80s ‘hooligan’ rheto- 
ric, which suggested that drunken, vio- 
lent fans caused the disaster. No wonder 
Lord ‘Taylors 1990 report about police 
failures at Hillsborough took more than 
20 years to be vindicated. 

One performance drives Ze, but the 
fine understated portrayals surround- 
ing Peake - particularly Walters, and 
Raymond Waring as traumatised sur- 
vivor Steve Hart - help bring home the 
physical and mental damage that Hills- 
borough and its drawn-out aftermath 
has inflicted on families and survivors. 
Its Sampsons scripts that bind the pain 
together with furious questions, though. 
Without leaning into agitprop, he prods 
you to consider who the law is there to 
protect. Who has access to justice in the 
UK? How could a hostile, costly adver- 
sarial legal system ever be considered 
a level playing-field for a confrontation 
between bereaved families and poten- 
tially culpable authorities? As Anne did, 
the drama channels its pain and rage into 
an insistent call for lessons to be learned, 
and for real justice to be done at last. 





© Four episodes on Britbox now 





MORE WORKS BY 
BRUCE GOODISON 
BY KATE STABLES 





LEAVE TO REMAIN (2013) 


This gritty, compassionate 
drama sits tight with Omar, 
Abdul and Zizidi, three teen 
refugees waiting tensely 

in east London for asylum 
hearings, as their harrow- 
ing pasts threaten to derail 
their futures. Goodison's 
first theatrical feature was 
developed from a film work- 
shop for teenage refugees, 
its members devising and 
acting in the film. His docu- 
mentary background gives 
everything from classroom 
sulks to a courtroom show- 


down a fluid, naturalistic 
immediacy. 


сб 
it 
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MURDERED BY MY 
FATHER (2016) 


Goodison gives Vinay Pa- 
те!5 one-hour BBC3 drama 
(closely based on accounts 
of real-life honour killings) 
a notable thoughtfulness 
and lightness of touch. 
Fly-on-the-wall camerawork 
delicately circling Adeel 
Akhtar weak and troubled 
father and Kiran Sonia 
Sawars secretly lovestruck 
daughter captures fine, nu- 
anced performances. Never 
lurid or melodramatic, the 
film carefully traces the 
small steps that lead to a 
horrifying outcome when 

a father's fragile ego is 
challenged. 








OUR WORLD WAR (2014) 


Goodison directed two 

out of three episodes of 

this punchy, immersive 
drama (again, for BBC3), 
recreating the pulverising, 
adrenalised experience of 
WWI Tommies in battle. 
His opening episode, puls- 
ing with techno music, heat- 
vision battle overviews and 
hand-held charges that drop 
you into the action, is based 
on real accounts by 4th 
Royal Fusiliers of the battle 
of Mons in August 1914. 
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SEVERANCE 





DIRECTORS BEN STILLER 
AQIFE MCARDLE 
WRITTEN BY DAN ERICKSON 


CINEMATOGRAPHY JESSICA LEE GAGNE 

EDITOR ERICA FREED MARKER 

PRODUCTION DESIGN NICK FRANCONE 
WJEREMY HINDLE 


MUSIC THEODORE SHAPIRO 
COSTUME DESIGN SARAH EDWARDS 
CAST PATRICIA ARQUETTE 
ADAM SCOTT 
JOHN TURTURRO 
BRITT LOWER 





SYNOPSIS 


Employees at Lumon Industries have 
undergone a voluntary surgical procedure 
called ‘severance’ which involves a chip being 
implanted in their brains to divide their work 
and personal memories. Mark Scout is happy 
in his role, until the arrival of a new employee 
and the reappearance of an ex-colleague force 
him to question Lumons intentions. 





REVIEWED BY PHILIP CONCANNON 





As the pandemic has realigned our rela- 
tionship with the office, and provoked 
questions about our work-life balance, 
Severance arrives at an opportune time. 
Dan Ericksons high-concept series 
primarily takes place at the offices of 
Lumon Industries, an enormously 
powerful corporation, although what 
exactly this company produces remains 
something of a mystery. It's even mys- 
terious to Mark Scout (Adam Scott) 
and his Macrodata Refinement team, 
who spend all day sorting streams of 
numbers into categories with no idea 
what any of it means. Mark and his col- 
leagues have little inclination to ques- 
tion the purpose of this work, however, 
because they dont know any different. 
They have allowed Lumon to place a 


chip inside their brain that automati- 
cally triggers as the elevator drops into 
the bowels of the companys HQ, cut- 
ting off their memories of the outside 
world and creating whole new identi- 
ties that only exist within the nine-to- 
five of the working day. 

For some people, this division of the 
self into Innies and 'Outies may seem 
like an ideal solution. Many office jobs 
are monotonous, but who cares if you 
forget about it as soon as you clock 
out? And what could be better for an 
employer than staff members who dont 
let worries and distractions from their 
personal lives interfere with their work? 
Mark believes that shutting off his brain 
for eight hours a day has helped him 
cope with the death of his wife, and 
he begins the series as a true company 
man, defending Lumon when friends 
and family question the ethics of the 
severance procedure and upbraiding 
protesters he encounters in the street. 
As the series progresses, the morc insidi- 
ous and abusive practices of Lumon are 
gradually revealed, and the show takes 
on the attributes of a classic paranoid 
conspiracy thriller - a nervy late scene 
is shot in a way that recalls the Deep 
Throat encounter in AV the Presidents 
Men (1976), and the piano riff in Theo- 
dore Shapiros score is reminiscent of 
David Shires soundtrack for The Conver- 
sation (1974). 

Marks slowly dawning realisation 
that he needs to wake up and act is the 
central thread of the series, but Erickson 
and his co-writers also give us support- 
ing characters who all have their own 
dilemmas to face. The most intriguing 
involves new employee Helly (the excel- 
lent Britt Lower), whose violent desire 


COMPARTMENTAL 

HEALTH PROBLEMS 

Zach Cherry, Britt Lower, 
John Turturro (above); 
Tramell Tillman, Cherry. 
Turturro, Lower, Adam Scott 








to escape the hell of Lumon stands in 
stark contrast to her Outies determi- 
nation to keep her there. There's also 
something surprisingly touching in the 
relationship that develops between two 
ofthe companys senior employees, Burt 
(Christopher Walken) and Irving (John 
Turturro), while Patricia Arquette gives 
asuitably icy, duplicitous turn as the face 
of corporate villainy. 

Six of the nine episodes in this first 
season were directed by Ben Stiller, 
with Aoife McArdle taking the reins on 
the other three. The pair favour sym- 
metrical widescreen compositions and 
high-angle shots which emphasise the 
oppressive stecl-and-concrete environs 
ofthe Lumon building, and they play up 
the labyrinthine quality of the endless 
white corridors. While Severance lacks 
the extravagant sense of humour that 
has characterised Stillers directorial 
features (The Cable Guy, 1996, Zoolander, 
2001, etc), it does possess a sly comic 
streak, particularly in the way it satirises 
the impersonality of 21st-century corpo- 
rate management: Lumon employees 
are placated with meaningless perks 
and painfully awkward office parties, 
and when Mark receives news of his 
promotion he is told that “a handshake 
is available upon request’. 

The eight episodes are unevenly 
paced, running for anything between 
41 and 58 minutes; perhaps a more 
even distribution and a little tightening 
would have made for a more consistently 
involving run. Some of the scenes in the 
Lumon building can feel repetitive, and 
its hard to see certain sequences (like 
the sub-Lynchian masked dancers in the 
penultimate episode) as anything other 
than padding; but the show is generally 
an absorbing, thought-provoking expe- 
rience, and it sets up enough intriguing 
hooks to ensure viewers are likely to be 
drawn back for the second series, which 
is already in the works. A tense and skil- 
fully crafted finale puts every character at 
a critical crossroads, opening up multi- 
ple cans of worms and creating a messy 
situation that cant be rectified with the 
flick of a switch. 





© Eight episodes on Apple TV+ now 





* (Š) @SoFTFalmouth 


Want to work in the film and television industry? 


Our dynamic and inclusive post-graduate programmes hone your 
skillset across narrative, documentary and experimental film and 
television. You'll wrap your professional production experience in 
the context of up-to-date scholarship. 
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50 years of teaching in moving image practice. Connecting your 
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ARCHIVE 81 





DIRECTORS 


WRITTEN BY 


BASED ON THE PODCAST BY 


CINEMATOGRAPHY 


EDITORS 


PRODUCTION DESIGN 
MUSIC 


COSTUME DESIGN 
CAS 


SYNOPSIS 


REBECCA THOMAS 
HAIFAA AL-MANSOUR 
JUSTIN BENSON 
AARON MOORHEAD 
PAUL HARRIS BOARDMAN 
REBECCA SONNENSHINE 
HELEN LEIGH 

EVAN BLEIWEISS 
MICHAEL NARDUCCI 
BOBAK ESFARJANI 
DANIEL POWELL 
MARC SOLLINGER 
JULIE KIRKWOOD 
BOBBY BUKOWSKI 
NATHANIEL GOODMAN 
AMELIA ALLWARDEN 
JOEL T. PASHBY 
PATRICK J. SMITH 
TYLER L. COOK 
MICHAEL SCOTTI JR 
TONI BARTON 

GEOFF BARROW 

BEN SALISBURY 
VANESSA PORTER 
MAMOUDOU ATHIE 
DINA SHIHABI 

EVAN JONIGKEIT 


Archivist Dan Turner is hired to restore videotapes made in 
1994 by film student Melody Pendras, which were damaged 
in the fire that destroyed the Visser, the strange New York 
apartment building Melody was investigating. Working 

at a remote facility, Dan feels the pull of the supernatural 
mystery and is drawn into Melody's world. 








REVIEWED BY KIM NEWMAN 





Archive 81 answers questions begged by 
found-footage horror films. Who found 
the footage in the first place? What effect 
might poring over haunted images have 
on techs who scrape unearthly (and 
hallucinogenic) mould off ill-treated 
videotape? Was Melody (Dina Shihabi), 
who filmed the footage seen in Archive 81, 
caught up in an intricate spiral of myster- 
ies or a pre-Blair Witch pioneer of a fic- 
tional form? Whether Melody is dead, in 
hiding or trapped in supernatural limbo 
is mulled over in the present as her back- 
story unfolds on tape. Dogged investi- 
gator Dan (a charismatic Mamoudou 
Athie), hired to restore Melody’ tapes, 
realises he is going down the same rabbit 
hole but not that hes liable to suffer a 
similar fate - setting up a sequel-priming 
twist/reversal in the final episode. 
Archive 81 (adapted from a 2016-19 
podcast) interleaves storylines - mostly 
in the present and 1994, with one epi- 
sode set in the 1920s - and incorpo- 
rates not just Melodys tapes but other 
records. In a creepily comic sub-thread, 
Dan has access to notebooks synopsis- 
ing years of soap opera plots, plus the 
video testament of the researcher who 
went mad compiling them. The cult 
based in the Visser Apartments where 


Melody was filming has produced a 
'snuff movie record of one of their ritu- 
als, which inspired a 19505 TV pilot 
that Dan has previously preserved. Its 
a moving-image take on the intricate 
collages of manuscripts, press cuttings, 
and diary entries in such 19th-century 
gothic novels as Me/moth the Wanderer 
and Dracula. 

Archive 81 draws on many previous 
horrors: the New York building, laby- 
rinthine and claustrophobic, fuses the 
haunted apartment-living of Rosemarys 
Baby (1968) and Dario Argentos /uferio 
(1980); like much recent horror theres 
obeisance to H.P. Lovecraft’s extra- 
dimensional malign chaos. The prime 
creative seems to be writer Rebecca 
Sonnenshine, who played with related 
themes in the underrated Within (2009) 
and The Keeping Hours (2017), but it also 
bears traces of executive producer James 
Wan and guest directors Justin Benson 
and Aaron Moorhead, who explore a 
similar set of cosmic mysteries in Reso- 
lution (2012) and The Endless (2017). Its a 
satisfyingly absorbing set of puzzles, but 
remembers to let awe and terror slip in 
past metafictional cleverness. 





© Eight episodes on Netflix now 





For all its sympathetic posturing, the politics of the show's production suggest that little has changed 


PAM & TOMMY 








PAM 8 TOMMY 





DIRECTORS 


WRITTEN BY 
FROM AN ARTICLE BY 


CINEMATOGRAPHY 
EDITORS 


PRODUCTION DESIGN 
MUSIC 


COSTUME DESIGN 
CAST 


SYNOPSIS 


CRAIG GILLESPIE 

LAKE BELL 

GWYNETH HORDER-PAYTON 
HANNAH FIDELL 

D.V. DEVINCENTIS 

ROBERT SIEGEL 

AMANDA CHICAGO LEWIS 
PAULA HUIDOBRO 
TATIANA 8. RIEGEL 
ANNETTE DAVEY 

MICHAEL GIAMBRA 

ERIC KISSACK 

ETHAN TOBMAN 

DAVID BATCHELOR WILSON 
MATTHEW MARGESON 
KAMERON LENNOX 

LILY JAMES 

SEBASTIAN STAN 

SETH ROGEN 

TAYLOR SCHILLING 


California, 1995. Rock star Tommy Lee fires construction 
worker Rand without pay. Seeking revenge, Rand steals 

a safe and finds a videotape of Lee and his actress wife 
Pamela Anderson having sex. He decides to sell the video 
online. Pam and ‘Tommy struggle to deal with the aftermath 
or remove the footage from the internet. 





REVIEWED BY REBECCA HARRISON 





The judgement is in: Pamela Anderson, 
the actress and model best-known for 
her role in Baywatch, and her husband, 
Motley Crüe drummer Tommy Lee, 
have failed in their legal efforts to stop 
Penthouse magazine publishing stills from 
their stolen honeymoon video. Neither 
‘Tommy nor their lawyer can understand 
the court's decision. Cutting through 
the confusion, Pamela (played with intel- 
ligence and wit by Lily James) offers a 
moment of clarity in a hellish situation 
that has plagued them since learning 
that footage of their sex-life has been 
released on VHS and sold online. The 
judgements wording is obscuring the 
facts, she says: “They cant say that sluts 
dont get to decide what happens to pic- 
tures of their body.” 

With its feminist-fist-pump script and 
Jamess subtle performance, the show 
peels back the sticky layers of 9os celeb- 
rity culture to humanise its subjects. 
Almost everyone from Tommy Lee to 
Rand Gauthier (the man responsible for 
stealing and leaking the гаре) is played 
with nuance and sympathy. But it's 
Pam whose personal and professional 
life is worst affected. It seems as if the 
show understands what it means to Бе a 
woman in an industry that consumes its 
stars and spits them out on the whim of 
a male showrunner or chatshow host. Its 
women-centred heart, comic style and 
sharp sense of period - dial-up internet, 
synthetic fashion, a burgeoning Seattle 


music scene - make for an almost binge- 
watchable nostalgia-fest that skewers 
the hypocrisies of American attitudes 
toward celebrity and sex. 

Almost: its important to acknowledge 
that Pamela Anderson did not approve 
the project. Given how frequently the 
show comments on consent and the lack 
thereof in its discussions of the commod- 
itisation of Pam and Лотту» bodies, 
it demonstrates a remarkable level of 
hypocrisy. The show has Pam mourn the 
invasion of her privacy on screen while 
simultaneously introducing younger 
generations to the tape that Anderson 
did not want people to see. The deci- 
sion in the first episode to graphically 
simulate the couples private filming of 
their sexual encounter may, of course, 
climinate peoples interest in searching 
for the tape itself. But I doubt it. 

As the credits roll, were told that Pam 
and Tommys video made $77 million in 
1996 alone for the men who sold it on the 
then-nascent internet. I cant help won- 
dering how much everyone involved in 
this Disney-backed series will now earn 
at Andersons expense. For all its sym- 
pathetic posturing, the politics of the 
shows production suggest that little has 
changed. Anderson still doesnt get to 
decide what happens to pictures of her 
body, and I cant think ofa bigger reason 
to switch off. 





© Eight episodes weekly on Disney 





SHELF ABSORBED Himesh Patel as Jeevan, Matilda Lawler as Kirsten 


STATION ELEVEN 


DIRECTORS 


WRITTEN BY 


BASED UPON THE NOVEL BY 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 


EDITORS 


PRODUCTION DESIGN 
MUSIC 
COSTUME DESIGN 





HIRO MURAI 

JEREMY PODESWA 
HELEN SHAVER 

LUCY TCHERNIAK 
PATRICK SOMERVILLE 
SARAH MCCARRON 
KIM STEELE 

NICK CUSE 

SHANNON HOUSTON 
CORD JEFFERSON 
WILL WEGGEL 

EMILY ST. JOHN MANDEL 
CHRISTIAN SPRENGER 
STEVE COSENS 
DANIEL GRANT 
ISAAC HAGY 

DAVID EISENBERG 
ANNA HAUGER 

YONI REISS 

KYLE REITER 
KAROLIINA TUOVINEN 
ANTHONY MCAFEE 
RUTH AMMON 

DAN ROMER 

HELEN HUANG 





AUSTIN WITTICK 
CAST MACKENZIE DAVIS 
HIMESH PATEL 
MATILDA LAWLER 
DAVID WILMOT 
NABHAAN RIZWAN 





SYNOPSIS 


In 2020, a global pandemic with a 99.9 per cent death rate 
leaves child actor Kirsten stranded with the older Jeevan and 
his brother Frank. Twenty years later, Kristen reflects on her 
decades of survival while trying to locate and stop a mysteri- 
ous ‘Prophet’ who seemingly plans to harm her and the other 
members of her post-apocalyptic theatre group. 





REVIEWED BY ADAM NAYMAN 





It is, as ever, the end of the world as we know it, and 
the multiple scenes of quarantining in Station Eleven 
help to connect its time jumping chronology to our 


nealing ереси throughline. Seton Biever func- 
tions simultaneously as Ко. macguffin and Bible 
to a number of characters connected across time and 
fate; its surrealistic vision of interplanetary purgatory 
recalls the use of the comic-within-the-comic in Alan 
Moore and Dave Gibbons’ Watchmen. That's a high 
bar, and yet in its best moments, Station Eleven - shaped 
script-wise by Patrick Somerville (Zhe Leftovers, 2014-17) 
and excellently directed by Hiro Murai, Helen Shaver, 
Jeremy Podeswa and Lucy TIcherniak - works on a simi- 
lar (if less elevated) plane of pop-cultural bricolage and 
anxious, minutes-to-midnight social commentary. 

For the most part, the material set deep in the “Post- 
Рап” timeline - in a world without electricity, where the 
Internet, television and karaoke are little more than 
campfire tales - toes the line between goofiness and 
discount Mad Max grandeur. The show-must-go-on- 
conceit of Kristens “Travelling Symphony is affecting, 
recalling the childrens theatre performance of “The 
Pied Piper at the end of Lynne Littmans terrifying fall- 
out drama Zésfament (1983). But the lurking threat posed 
to the Symphony’s members by a mythic and manipula- 
tive Prophet, who is amassing an army of child soldiers 
in the woods, plays as woebegone pulp (the kids look 
like the Lost Boys from Hook). 

The strongest stuff is set in 2020 during “the first 
hundred” (days), as the eight-year-old Kirsten (Matilda 
Lawler) crosses paths with - and is summarily adopted 
by - struggling journalist Jeevan (Himesh Patel), an 
audience member at the fateful Lear performance and a 
credibly shell-shocked witness to apocalypse. Though 
the imagery of Jeevan and Kristen trundling grocery 
carts through a frozen wasteland feels borrowed from 
Cormac McCarthy, the protective, emotionally com- 
plicated bond that develops between the characters - 
and, for long stretches of flashback, extends to include 
Jeevan’ disabled, heroin-addicted brother Frank (Nab- 
haan Rizwan), in whose penthouse they hole up until 
the citys power-grid fails - keeps warding off patness, 
cuteness and all the other pitfalls that come with depict- 
ing surrogate families grappling with trauma. 

At one point, Frank makes a cannibalism wisecrack 
that rhymes with a similar joke made recently in the TV 
show Yellowjackets – its fascinating that the two series 
deemed the most addictive in early 2022 both locate 
suspense, tension and the promise of revelation (and 
meaning) in the negative space between timelines. S/a- 
tion Eleven examines this idea in an exchange between 
two characters during a job interview years before the 
onset of the carnage. Applying for a gig at a logistics 
firm, amateur artist Miranda (an excellent and intense 
Danielle Deadwyler) is shown by her new boss that the 
shortest distance between two points isnt necessarily 
the most intuitive or effective way to move between 
them, and considering the primacy of routes and tra- 


own present tense. When the history of pandemic-era  jectories in Mandel’ story - from the circular, annual 


entertainment is written, this epic post-apocalyptic 
miniseries - adapted from an award-winning novel by 
Emily St. John Mandel - will surely take pride of place. 

'The writing of history - and the identities and 
motivations of its authors, canonical or otherwise - 
is at the heart of Mandels fable, which opens with a 


famous actor dying on stage in the middle of Ang Lear 


(a canary in the coalmine of a global killer flu) and then 
reorients us two decades later, with a group of travel- 
ling players performing adaptations of Shakespeare 
for a decimated yet appreciative population. ‘That the 
language of Hamlet holds up after a moment of utter 
social collapse is meant by Mandel as a testament to the 
enduring power of art, but there are other texts exert- 
ing influence on whats left of humanity as well. Though 
trained as a child as Shakespearean actor, wary, knife- 
wielding survivor Kirsten (Mackenzie Davis) has had 
her consciousness shaped by the obscure hand-drawn 


activities of the Travelling Symphony to white-knuckle 
aeroplane headings - the dialogue takes on a playfully 
self-reflexive quality. 

There is also, sprinkled among the omnipresent 
ash and detritus of the production design, a gallows 
humour, embodied in the casting of David Cross (best 
known as Tobias in Arrested Development) as a retired 
academic lording over a disused golf course while 
working on an oral (and. it's implied, definitive) history 
of joy and despair. Like most great sketch performers, 
the former Mr: Show star is an able dramatic actor when 
he needs to be, but its more like his presence serves as 
a benediction for the sillier elements of Station Eleven, 
not so much separating the ridiculous from the sublime 
as suggesting their pressurised, necessary and finally 
copacetic cohabitation. 





© Ten episodes on Starzplay now 








SPOTLIGHT 


DANIELLE 
DEADWYLER 


PROFILE BY ADAM NAYMAN 


Station Eleven is named for 

a modest, limited-edition 
graphic novel whose contents 
unexpectedly end up shaping 
the future of human civilisa- 
tion in the wake of a global 
plague. In a world where a 
hand-drawn comic has taken 
on the significance of the Good 
Book, its author is a bit like a 
God. The compelling contradic- 
tion of Danielle Deadwylers 
performance in the show as 
logistics expert - and amateur 
author - Miranda Carroll lies in 
the way it simultaneously sup- 
ports and clashes with the idea 
that the character is a vision- 
ary; Mirandas desire to make 
profound art about the human 
condition doesnt necessarily 
mean that she wants to share it. 

"Shes trying to protect that 
thing; the 39-year old Georgia 
native told /Z//#ure recently. “I 
know what [that] feels like, 
and I think a lot of artists 
know what [that] feels like” A 
multidisciplinary performance 
artist whose work has been 
staged in museums and galler- 
ies - and who has showed up 
on top-tier series like Match- 
men (2019) and Atlanta (2018) 

- Deadwyler showed genuine 
star presence in a supporting 
role as Cuffee in the all-Black 
Netflix Western 7he Harder They 
Fall (2021), playing a character 
based on Cathay Williams, who 
impersonated a man in order 

to join the Buffalo Soldiers. 

In a film filled with heavy 
artillery, Deadwylers quiet 
intensity - the tough, tensile 
physicality of a woman who 
knows how to handle herself - 
is impressively on target. In a 
memorable moment in Station 
Eleven, Miranda delivers a 
devastating toast before ипех- 
pectedly pouring one out on the 
table in front of her; based on 
her work so far this year, Dead- 
wyler deserves one of her own. 
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DVD & BLU-RAY 





Shawscope 
Volume 1 





Will eight discs worth of 
1970s Hong Kong kung fu 
action satisfy? Shaw will 





REVIEWED BY MICHAEL BROOKE 





Hong Kongs Shaw Brothers Studios 
(1958-2011) produced roughly a thousand 
films, so attempting any kind of single- 
box overview would inevitably produce a 
random grab-bag. Sensibly, in a set prom- 
isingly subtitled Volume т, Arrow have 
opted for something much more focused 
and indeed in line with what most inter- 
national viewers would expect from films 
billed as being “in Shawscope" - a wide- 
screen martial arts epic, most likely in 
period costume, shot in colour and made 
from the late 1960s onwards. 

Presented chronologically, the set kicks 
off with King Boxer (1972), a first major 
international breakthrough when Warner 
Bros canny distribution acquisition paid 
off in truckloads. Directed by Korean- 
born Chung Chang-wha (aka Jeong 
Chang-hwa), it offers a more multi-lay- 
ered narrative than the central school-vs- 
school revenge scenario might suggest, 
with Lo Lieh an effectively charismatic 


lead as the trusted guardian of the fabled 
Tron Palm technique. 

All but two of the included films were 
directed either by Chang Cheh (1923- 
2002) or Lau Kar-leung (1934-2013), pro- 
lific Shaw directors (and, in Laus case, 
choreographer of many of Changs earlier 
films) who nonetheless put a recognisably 
personal stamp on their more distinctive 
films. The Boxer from Shantung (1972) is 
archetypal Chang, in that its Saarface-style 
scenario of an outsider using his fighting 
skills to surmount the greasy pole of local 
organised crime is of less interest than the 
elaborate, spurtingly gory full-on battles 
that erupt on a regular basis, often show- 
casing one unarmed or barely armed 
man defending himself against a dozen 
axe-wielders. 

Changs two Shaolin Temple films 
(Five Shaolin Masters, 1974: Shaolin Temple, 
1976) take a more pedagogical approach, 
with close attention paid to actual Shao- 
lin fighting styles and, especially in Shaolin 
Temple, the rigorous training required to 
master them. Both are excellent show- 
cases for Changs first great stock com- 
pany, which included David Chiang, 
Ti Lung, Fu Sheng and Lung Wei. Fu 
Sheng is also the star of Chinatown Kid 
(1977), set largely in a studio-built San 
Francisco, and although structurally it 
distinctly resembles The Boxer from Shan- 
tung (its also about a young man rising up 
gangland ranks), theres a touching paral- 
lel narrative about his Taiwanese friend 


(Sun Chien) who prefers to better him- 
self through mental rather than physical 
effort. There are two strikingly different 
cuts of this film; commendably, both have 
been included. 

The final Chang pairing showcases 
the directors second great repertory 
company, former stuntmen who were 
colloquially known as “The Venoms after 
their breakthrough roles (Chiang Sheng, 
Philip Kwok, Sun Chien, Lo Meng, Lu 
Feng), and his increasing fondness for 
much more colourfully fantastical sce- 
narios. Perennial cult favourite 77е Five 
Venoms (1978) concerns masked quasi- 
superheroes with extraordinary animal/ 
insect-inspired powers but hidden vul- 
nerabilities, while the same years Crip- 
pled Avengers gorily depicts the revenge 
exacted by four people on the man 
responsible for their disabling injuries, 
once they ve been taught to complement 
each others skills. Its outwardly even 
more absurd than Zhe Live Venoms, but its 
delirious energy carries all before it. 

While Changs films became progres- 
sively more comic-strip, Lau remained 
true to his roots, taking care to show- 
case actual fighting skills along similar 
lines to Five Shaolin Masters (which he 
choreographed). Challenge of the Masters 
(1976) adapts a story from the early life 
of Chinese folk hero Wong Fei Hung 
(Gordon Liu), which returns to the King 
Boxer theme of students from rival martial 
arts schools seeking to destroy each other, 





KING BOXER 


THE BOXER FROM 
SHANTUNG 


FIVE SHAOLIN MASTERS 
SHAOLIN TEMPLE 
MIGHTY PEKING MAN 


CHALLENGE OF 
THE MASTERS 


EXECUTIONERS 
FROM SHAOLIN 


CHINATOWN KID 

THE FIVE VENOMS 
CRIPPLED AVENGERS 
HEROES OF THE EAST 
DIRTY HO 





Chung Chang-wha/Chang Cheh/ 
Ho Meng-hua/Lau Kar-leung: 
1972-79: Arrow Video; region-free 
English subtitles: 
91 minutes; 
Ех alt ive versions с 
Chinatown Kid and Shaolin Temple; 
commentaries by Simon Abrams, 
Jonathan Clements, Travis 
Crawford, David De: Susan 
Shaw (Chinatown Kid, selected 
scenes): video appreciations 
by Tony Rayns; documentaries 
Cinema Hong Kong: Kung Ки, Chang 
Cheh: The Mas legant Trails: 
David Chiang/Ti Lung/Fu Sheng: 
new and archival interviews; 
original and revival trailers; 
alternative cuts of Chinatown 
Kid; alternative credits; two 
soundtrack CDs; booklet. 


























but lays greater stress on the philosophy 
and self-discipline of martial arts. Hxvecu- 
tioners from Shaolin (1977) is similar, but 
the rivalry here is between the Shaolin 
‘Temple and real-life kung fu pioneer Bai 
Mei (Lo Lieh), whose curly white eye- 
brows would give quite a few Chinese 
moustaches a run for their money. 

The other Lau double is more light- 
hearted, starting with the delightful 
Heroes of the East (1978), a welcome cor- 
rective to the anti-Japanese racism of 
rather too many Hong Kong films. Here, 
although his characters encounter many 
cross-cultural misunderstandings along 
the way, Lau shows a fundamental 
respect for Japanese martial arts tech- 
niques, especially in the show-stopping 
duels at the end. The equally enjoyable 
(if these days unfortunately titled) Dirty 
Но (1979) is a comedy of subterfuge, as 
regular Lau lead Gordon Liu spends 
much of the running time concealing his 
martial arts skills in order not to betray 
his real identity - the many show-stoppers 
include a formal wine-tasting scene in 
which Liu has to fend off several assassi- 
nation attempts without breaking cover. 

The odd film out is Ho Meng-huas 
irresistibly campy Mighty Peking Man 
(1977), a shameless rip-off of King Kong 
(the 1976 version its direct inspiration), 
and far more festooned with elaborate 
(if low-rent) special effects than a typical 
Shaw production - the title character is 
a giant ape of indeterminate size who 








inevitably goes on an urban rampage, while 
imported Swiss actress Evelyn Kraft seems 
to be based on Raquel Welchs fur-bikinied 
cavewoman in One Million Years BC (1966). 
Its the silliest film in the box by some dis- 
tance, but this is by no means a complaint. 

Clearly a labour of love, this set boasts 
four full-length commentaries (for King 
Boxer, Mighty Peking Man, The Five l'énoms 
and Heroes of the East), plenty of new and 
archival interviews (Chen Kuan-tai, David 
Chiang, Cho Young-jung, Chung Chang- 
wha, Ho Meng-hua, Kong Do, Ku Feng, 
Gordon Liu, Lo Meng, Keizo Murase, 
Susan Shaw, Wang Ping and John Woo) 
and a two-CD soundtrack album includ- 
ing De Wolfe library music tracks used 
in six of the films. A 60-page book is 
crammed with overviews and trivia, 
plus an explanation of their pragmatic 
approach to the ever-thorny issue of rom- 
anising Asian names - consistent Pinyin 
for the subtitles (King Boxers protagonist 
is Zhihao rather than Chi-hao), but more 
commonly seen spellings of the filmmak- 
ers own names (Chang Сей rather 
than Zhang Che). Most importantly, the 
feature presentations are superb, offering 
clean, correctly-framed images from well- 
preserved sources (only the extended cut 
of Chinatown Kid is below par) and a choice 
of language (usually Mandarin, sometimes 
Cantonese, with alternative English dubs 
that, nostalgically, appear to be the same 
ones featured in 1970s theatrical and 1980s 
VHS releases). 


Elaborate, 
spurtingly 
gory battles 
eruptona 
regular basis, 
often one 
unarmed or 
barely armed 
man against a 
dozen axe- 
wielders 


FAR LEFT 

Wang Lung-wei as Governor 
Wang Hsin, Wei Pai as Qi 
Dong in The Five Venoms 


LEFT 

Nan Kung-hsung as Han 
Long, Wang Chin-feng as 
Yan Zhugong in King Boxer 


BELOW LEFT 

Shirley Yu as Lena, Philip 
Kwok as Siu Bak-lung 

in Chinatown Kid 
















region-free Blu-ray; 
95 minutes; 1.85:1. Ex 
producer Don Boyd, actc 
gallery: theatrical and VHS trailers; booklet. 





REVIEWED BY TREVOR JOHNSTON 


With acclaim for his 1979 debut feature 
Radio On, Chris Petit's segue from 
working film critic to internationally 
lauded filmmaker played out like some 
cinephile fairytale, but the bubble burst 
when this tricky second feature received 
a muted critical and box-office recep- 
поп. 4n Unsuitable Job for a Woman, his 
adaptation of a 1972 P.D. James novel, 
was anticipated as a step up from BFI 
micro-budget to modestly resourced 
commercial product, but in the event 
Petits slow cinema, arthouse sensibil- 
ity never quite settled into the strict 
narrative requirements of an English 
detective story. Which is what makes 

it so fascinating to look back on now, 
exemplifying the travails faced by an 
auteur filmmaker in the pre-Channel 4 
era, when creative opportunities within 
the British industry were limited. 

In Radio On, there's a death in the 
family, but no real answers are forth- 
coming even when the central character 
drives from London to Bristol - it’s not 
about plot, but a mood piece following 
someone secking their place in the 
world. At its core, Unsuitable Job has 
a similar theme: a twentysomething 
woman thrust into the role of private 
investigator is seeking the answer not 
so much to whodunnit as to where her 
place is in her surroundings. The film 
is most alive when leading lady Pippa 
Guard is by herself on screen, her 
underlying anxieties palpable, whether 
shes driving around or obsessing over 
a suicide victim whose mysterious pas- 
sions answer the lack of feelings in her 
own everyday lot. 

When the procedural stuff kicks in, 
its altogether more functional, though 
staged with a keen eye for the nuances 
of spot colour (that yellow tote bag!). 
Theres artistry here, perhaps fighting 
a losing battle with the material, but 
Petits assuredly distanced framing 
ensures an undertow of delicate desola- 
tion youd never mistake for a workaday 
ТУ thriller. Not a rediscovered classic, 
but far from negligible. 





Disc The transfer has come up well, 
though the real attraction here is the 
new interview material with Petit, 
producer Don Boyd and actor Dominic 
Guard recalling with refreshing 
honesty the films awkward progress 
into production, its awkward shoot, 
and their feelings about it now - on the 
positive side of mixed. A worthwhile 
package overall. 
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ARREBATO 





THE DEVIL'S TRAP 





Iván Zulueta; Spain 1979; Altered Innocence: 
region-free Blu English subtitles: 
minutes; 1.66:1. E commentary 
White of The Projection Booth; documentary 
Кап Z (Andrés Duque, 2004); trailers. 













Frantisek Vláčil; Czechoslovakia 1961; Second 
glish subtitles: 
Certificate 12; 89 minut 3 <xtras: short docs 
about Vláčil Zn the Web of Time (1989) and Czech 
cinemas The Week Starts on Friday (1962); booklet. 












REVIEWED BY ALEX DAVIDSON 


A key movie from the movida madrilena, 
the explosion of countercultural 
creativity that erupted in Spain in the 
years following the death of Franco, 
Iván Zuluetas second film is a radical, 
unpredictable journey to the wild side. 
Horror film director José (Eusebio 
Poncela) receives a mysterious parcel 
containing an audio tape, a reel of film 
and a key; coupled with the reappear- 
ance of his heroin-addicted ex-girlfriend 
(Cecilia Roth), this sparks off memories 
of two sinister encounters he had with 
Pedro (Will More), an eccentric Super 
8 fanatic obsessed by the idea of achiev- 
ing rapture (arrebato) through film. 

Sometimes camp, often unnerv- 
ing, with an arrestingly untamed 
performance by More, Arrebato is a 
sensational trip that alternates between 
obsessive adoration for and thrilled 
fear of cinema. While the film is oc- 
casionally messy, and the leaps back 
and forth through time are deliberately 
disorienting, it has some phenomenal 
sequences, and every scene with More 
is riveting. A moment when a film 
camera suddenly moves of its own 
accord judders the film into another 
realm, and Zulueta makes great use 
of the eerie appearance of projected 
flickering Super 8 film stock. Made just 
four years after Francos death, the film 
embraces new freedoms. Sex, nudity, 
queerness, copious drug use (mainly 
heroin) feature prominently. There is 
little explicit political commentary, 
although one tense scene towards the 
end, involving a blindfold, evokes the 
decades of dictatorship. 

Arrebato is one of the favourite films 
of Pedro Almodovar - the best-known 
director associated with the movida 
- who, in a typically weird choice 
by Zulueta, dubs one of the female 
characters. Many of the actors would 
appear in Almodóvars films through- 
out the 1980s, while Zulueta, who never 
directed another feature, went on to 
design the posters for Almodóvar's 
Labyrinth of Passion (1982) and Dark 
Habits (1983). 


Disc The 4K restoration looks wonder- 
ful and does full justice to the rich 
colours that bathe the film. Extras 
include Хил Z, a documentary about 
the director with a section on the 
making of Arrebato, and a commentary 
that considers contemporary criticism 
of the film and the subsequent careers 
of the films cast. 


REVIEWED BY MICHAEL BROOKE 


While his younger contemporaries 
were shaking up Czechoslovak cinema's 
international image, Frantisek Vláčil 
spent much of a pivotal decade making 
three masterly films set in the medieval 
era. If The Devils Trap doesnt quite 
match the sheer strangeness of Marketa 
Lazarová or Valley of the Bees (both 1967), 
it nonetheless sports ample evidence 
of the same sharp eye (and ear; the 
great Zdenék Liska provides a fine 
score), from a striking opening shot of 
a gnarled effigy of Christ dominating 
a barren landscape so completely that 
one might initially miss a minuscule 
human figure in the distance. Through- 
out, close attention is paid to objects 
pregnant with symbolic significance: 
flowers, a flowing river, a scythe blade, 
a water jug. candles, the skeletal struc- 
ture of a barn under construction. 

The barn drives the central conflict. 
This is 16th-century Bohemia, when 
the Inquisition holds sway and anyone 
deemed to have strayed from the 
Catholic path is automatically given 
the side-eye, if not considerably worse 
treatment. When miller Jan Spáleny 
(future director Vít Olmer) uses his 
hard-won knowledge of topography 
and climate to explain why the barn's 
proposed location is unsuitable, he 
finds himself persecuted, despite 
being proven emphatically correct. In 
particular, his use of the phrase “the 
earth speaks", while clearly intended as 
a metaphor covering natural phenom- 
ena, is interpreted as a confession that 
he is in touch with supernatural voices 
other than God's. And today, when 
the notion of science as heresy seems 
to be undergoing full-throated revival 
in some quarters, The Devils Trap has 
become considerably more topical than 
was presumably ever intended. 


nise It’s a remaster rather than a resto- 
ration, but this is certainly the films 
best home video release to date. Peter 
Hamess booklet essay provides the 
usual critical apparatus, and two short 
films complement it well. Zn Ше Web of 
Time (1989), made by Vláéils regular 
cinematographer Frantisek Uldrich, 

is an appropriately poeticised portrait 
of his mentor, while Elmar Kloss The 
Week Starts on Friday (1962) is an af- 
fectionate look at the painters of huge 
cinema marquees (a declining art even 
then), with The Devils Trap being one of 
their subjects. 


BARTLEBY 





Anthony Friedman; UK 1970: Powerhouse Indicator: region- 
free Blu-ray; English SDH; Certificate 12; 79 minutes; 1.85:1. 
udio interview with Friedman; locations featurette; 
image gallery; script gallery: Beat the Bomber (1975) 

rism feature; animated short Bartleby (2017) with 
time-lapse footage, trailer, image gallery; booklet. 















REVIEWED BY ROBERT HANKS 





In the age of the McJob and the bullshit job, 
Herman Melville's novella about a clerk who begins 
by refusing to work and ends by refusing even to live 
has come to seem ever more powerful - his stock 
answer to every request, command or plea, “I would 
prefer not to,” found on mugs and T-shirts. You 
might have thought that the story would be highly 
resistant to filming, what with its lack of conven- 
tional incident and the blank wall its central char- 
acter presents. Still, IMDb lists a dozen different 
versions, including TV episodes and shorts - around 
half of them French, if that tells you anything. An- 
thony Friedmans version highlights the difficulties 
as often as it overcomes them; but shrewd choices 
and extraordinary casting bring it closer to captur- 
ing the book's melancholy than I would have hoped. 
Friedman and his co-writer Rodney Carr-Smith 
update the ‘action’ from 1850s Wall Street to the 
London of 1970, avoiding the risk of quaintness. 
In the audio interview packaged here, Friedman 
says he saw in Bartleby a precursor to the anti-war 
protesters of the time; and commercial London, 
he thought, still had some of the gentility that 
Wall Street had long ago ditched. John McEnery 
(Mercutio in the Zeffirelli Romeo and Juliet, 1968) is a 
marvellous Bartleby, wiry and fragile, passive but im- 
placable; his employer is Paul Scofield, benevolent, 
baffled, somehow mesmerised by his new clerk. 
There are frustrating touches. The picture of 
office life is overdone - Robin Askwiths office wag, 
telling a dirty joke, grounds proceedings too heavily 
in 705 British cinema. At odd times, the film catches 
Bartleby alone, overhearing his private thoughts 
(Tm not afraid to talk to myself. Everybody does. 
But they're afraid to hear themselves”): however 
delicately done, these scenes interrupt the mystery, 
making him more sympathetic, less enigmatic. 
Likewise, the scenes in which he wanders Lon- 
dons streets, from Bethnal Green to the Square 
Mile to the West End, feel like editorialising. But 
Ian Wilson's camera captures beautifully the city's 
uncertain feel, reeling from the assaults of the Blitz 
and developers, and from economic troubles. And 
for all its flaws, the film is too thoughtful and mood- 
altering to dismiss. 


DISC A richly coloured, sharp restoration with a good 
set of extras, including an excellent guide to the loca- 
tions and a Friedman-directed anti-terrorism short 


that brings back the paranoid, stuffy atmosphere of 
mid-7os Britain. A short stop-motion animated ver- 
sion of the story from 2017 is flawed in different ways 
from the main feature, and well worth seeing. 











REDISCOVERY 





BY PETER TONGUETTE 





REQUIEM FOR A DWEEB 
Jack Nicholson as David 
Staebler, Julia Anne 
Robinson as Jessica 


Long live Ше King! 


Its 50 years since The King of Marvin Gardens, 
Bob Rafelsons quiet indictment of the 
hollowness of American dreams, was released 


More than almost any American director 
since the heyday of John Huston, or pos- 
sibly Raoul Walsh, Bob Rafelson made 
movies that were defined by a kind of 
pugnacious toughness. He was drawn to 
characters who vacillated between states 
of discontent and anger, and nearly every 
movie he ever made had, at its centre, a 
scene with something of the quality of a 
spontaneous combustion. 

Think of Jack Nicholson, irate at not 
being able to order a chicken salad sans 
chicken at a diner, wiping a table clean of 
glasses in the signature scene іп Five Казу 
Pieces 1970); or Jeff Bridges gracefully steer- 
ing clear of weights flung in his direction 
by a terrifying R.G. Armstrong in a fight 
scene in Stay Hungry (1976); or Nicholson 
and Jessica Lange, as the anguished lovers 
first imagined by James M. Cain, grap- 
pling, amid a kitchen table full of flour and 
dough, in the famous love scene in Zhe Post- 
man Akvays Rings Twice (1981). 

The long-retired Rafelson, who 
turned 89 in February, seems to relish his 
reputation as a renegade. In a 2019 profile 
in Esquire, the director remembered being 
hired on an ill-fated studio assignment - 
the prison drama Brubaker (1980), from 
which he was fired - because Hollywood 
liked the idea of corralling a maverick. "Its 
not because I was good, but because I was 
independent; Rafelson said. “It was like 
capturing the last rhino.” 

Its no small irony, then, that Rafelsons 
greatest film is also, without question, his 
quietest: the 1972 drama The King of Marvin 
Gardens, which celebrates its soth anniver- 
sary this year, has at its centre David Stae- 
bler (Nicholson), a morose, bespectacled 
radio monologuist in Philadelphia, with a 
rather dweeby wardrobe (think cardigan, 
tie and sneakers) and sulky manner. On the 
air at night, David regales listeners, sotto 
voce, with long-winded, slow-to-develop 
tales elaborated from incidents in his life. 

In the story co-written by Rafelson and 
screenwriter Jacob Brackman, David is 
roused from somnolence by his energetic 
elder brother Jason (Bruce Dern), who, 
when not romancing a mother-stepdaugh- 
ter duo (Ellen Burstyn and Julia Anne Rob- 
inson), is involved in the latest in a series of 
selfenriching schemes. Hes invited David 
to Atlantic City to participate. 

David is unmoved by his brothers plot- 
ting; Rafelson himself is unmoved by the 
whole American enterprise of capitalism, 
showbusiness and salesmanship. Two 
memorable contrasting scenes here show 
a before-and-after view of American con- 
sumerism: Burstyn, greeting Nicholson 





in Atlantic City, wearing a big smile and 
a sash across her chest reading “WEL- 
COME" and, much later, Burstyn chop- 
chop-chopping at her hair and junking 
her cosmetics. 

For Nicholson, the film proved astriking 
demonstration of his then-untested range: 
Compared to the actors loose-limbed sup- 
porting part in the Rafelson-produced Казу 
Rider (1969), not to mention his volatile 
leading role in Five Kasy Pieces, the part of 
David is not so much an angry young man 
as a mildly moody young man. Few actors 
would have been so willing so early in their 
careers to discard the qualities that made 
them stars. Here, Nicholson's eyebrows 
remain largely stationary and his smile has 
settled into a semi-permanent scowl. “I 
didnt know that he was able to detach so 
entirely from his persona as to play a char- 
acter who, for example, wouldn't smile at 
all in the movie,” Rafelson told me when I 
interviewed him in 2004. 

Ironically, the form of The King of Marvin 
Gardens mirrors both Davids fussiness (the 
arch, slightly overwritten dialogue is a con- 
sistent pleasure) and his inexpressiveness. 
Most Rafelson movies take an anthropo- 
logical interest in their unique American 
settings - the California oilfields of řve 
Easy Pieces or glossy, gleaming modern 
Miami in Blood and Wine (1996) - but this 
film gives us a rough sketch of Atlantic City. 
Laszlo Kovacs’ static, highly controlled 
camera seems oddly incurious: a series of 
boardwalks, beaches and hotel rooms is 
seen but not explored. There are people 
milling about, but the film feels emptied 
out; even a faux Miss America pageant fea- 
turing Dern and his gal pals is performed 
without spectators. 

The film is a study in privations: emo- 
tions withheld, pay-offs denied. David 


and Jason make for awkward, ill-matched 
siblings, and Jasons promises and pledges 
go unfulfilled - as empty as those beaches. 

The King of Marvin Gardens was one of the 
final films produced by BBS, the revolu- 
tionary production company Rafelson co- 
founded, which had already given us зу 
Rider, Five Easy Pieces and Peter Bogda- 
novichs The Last Picture Show (1971). At the 
time, Магот Gardens must have seemed а 
disappointment, but seen today it looks like 
the movie that best anticipated the coming 
era in American cinema. 

The notion of Atlantic City as a used- 
up no тап land was again exploited in 
Louis Malles атс City (1980); and both 
stars applied lessons learned here to future 
performances: Nicholson again displayed 
his talent for moody introversion in Anto- 
nionis The Passenger (1975), while Dern 
resumed his role as Americas favourite 
smiling showman in Michael Ritchies Smile 
(1975). Kovacs’ muted palette was echoed 
in the wintry New England Gordon Willis 
shot for Woody Allens Zzferiors (1978), апа 
Rafelson and Вгасктап focus on unhappy 
family dynamics - arguably a bold choice at 
atime when political/social issue films were 
all the rage - might be said to anticipate 
Robert Redford’s Ordinary People (1980). 

So what do we have here? Its a Rafelson 
film like no other: delicate where he is usu- 
ally tough; hushed where he is usually loud. 
Here, Rafelson wasnt “the last rhino” at all. 
He was more an owl perched high above 
the boardwalk - slowly craning his head 
from one eccentric character to another, 
silent except for the occasional hoot. 





£ е King of Marvin Gardens is available as 
part of Criterion’s Region A Blu-ray box-set 
"America Lost and Found: The BBS Story. 





Wl An archive special, Sight and Sound presents The New 
Hollywood: Volume 1, will be on sale from 17 March 
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ARGHIVE TV 





UK 1984-1992: Network; Region 
2 DVD, 16 discs; Certificate 
15; 2465 minutes; 1.33:1 








Ву ROBERT HANKS 





Spitting Image: Series 1-12 
The uneven 1980s puppet comedy show has become, 


with the passing of time, a mixture of the entertaining, 
the obscure and the depressingly still familiar 


‘Tom Lehrers line about satire having 
become obsolete when Henry Kissinger 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize has 


been trotted out a few times in recent 
years, as the real worlds plotlines have 
become more and more outrageous. But 
satire isnt showing any signs of exhaus- 
tion yet. The only real threat to it, in fact, 
is tedium: what distinguishes satire is a 
depth of anger or scorn, emotions that 
need fuel to keep them burning. Because 
of this, it’s difficult to keep satire going 
for long - it has a tendency to collapse 
into mere topical humour, in which real- 
ity becomes a peg to hang gags on rather 
than something to get worked up about. 
And then you end up with 77е Now Show 
on Radio 4. 

The foam-rubber puppet programme 
Spitting Image, revived in the last couple of 
years for the streaming service Britbox, 
is usually described as satirical. But its 
in the nature of things that it erupts into 
satire only irregularly - most memorably 
in the notorious sketch from a 1987 elec- 
tion special in which “Tomorrow Belongs 
to Me’, the chillingly idealistic Nazi 
anthem from Cabaret, is sung by an impec- 
cably Aryan youth to an audience of Tory 
dignitaries. The song is intercut with 
footage of, among other things, sewage 
spewing into rivers, hospitals being 
closed, estate agents flogging fridges as 
homes, advertising executives gloating, a 
policeman їп а KKK hood... and the final 





“Tomorrow belongs to те” is spoken 
by Margaret Thatcher, looming menac- 
ingly in black and white through mist. 
In 1987 that caused quite a frisson, if only 
because, in the halcyon days before social 
media, calling people you disagreed with 
Nazis still had some shock value. 

You wont, by the way, find that sketch 
in this set, which collects all 12 series from 
the original eight-year run on ITV, but 
not the special editions that cropped up 
in between. That's not to say the set is 
entirely devoid of bite: an advert for the 
now-defunct chemicals giant ICI boasts 
that the corporation is “the largest Brit- 
ish employer operating in South Africa”, 
over a photograph of South African 
police setting dogs on protesters; and, 
also taking up the anti-apartheid theme, 
theres the deliberately unsubtle song 
'Tve Never Met a Nice South African, 
with its slightly surprising choice of the 
exiled poet Breyten Breytenbach as the 
sole exception. 

Mostly, though, the pleasures the 
show offers are quite basic. At bottom, 
there is a kind of Madame Tussaud's 
thrill of recognising famous faces: why, 
that creature with the staring eyes and 
Betty Boop lashes is Paul McCartney! 
"That woman with the jutting lips is our 
own dear Queen! Thirty-some years 
on, that bit of fun is complicated by 
nostalgia and confusion: theres an extra, 
self-congratulatory pleasure in getting 


some of the more obscure names (1 
awarded myself bonus points for Len 
Murray, former general secretary of the 
ТОС - this was in the days when trade 
union leaders were politically significant 
figures). To this you can add the mildly 
transgressive pleasure of caricature, of 
seeing the powerful turned into clowns 
and monsters - some of Peter Fluck and 
Roger Laws puppet creations are really 
potent portraits: everyone remembers 
that their Margaret Thatcher always 
wore a suit, but more striking now are 
the vulture nose, the sagging eye sockets. 
Their John Gielgud, with his Ancient 
Mariner-style glittering eye, is a miniature 
masterpiece. And once you've absorbed 
this, theres a soap-opera pleasure in 
seeing the same characters crop up 
again and again, with their tics and 
catchphrases - the gin-swilling Queen 
Mother, Norman ‘Tebbit in leather jacket 
and wielding a cosh. 

The hit rate for gags was always vari- 
able. Some of the jokes are now barely 
acceptable: Elizabeth ‘Taylor is portrayed 
presenting a cookery programme, but 
eating all the ingredients before she can 
cook anything - the intrinsic hilarity of 
eating disorders has been left behind, 
I think. Others are barely recoverable: 
a sketch in which a flock of sheep com- 
plain about the reluctance of the Church 
of England to permit their ordination 
left me baffled - was it just a pun on the 
word flock that had got out of control, or 
mockery of the campaign for the ordina- 
tion of women? 

Whats fascinating is the jokes that 
survive, though context has changed and 
sometimes sharpened their impact. A 
1990 sketch in which the Tory cabinet ser- 
enades Thatcher with the Moody Blues 
number 'Go Now feels like its time has 
come again. As early as the second epi- 
sode of Series 1, when he was still known 
as His Royal Highness, Prince Andrew 
is portrayed as "Randy Andy’, “the prince 
who can't say по”, lolling on a bed with 
his dressing gown gaping open. A gurn- 
ing Jimmy Savile turns up regularly to 
front a gag about how bad nationalised 
rail services or his TV programmes are. 
Robert Maxwell, proprietor of the Daily 
Mirror, is portrayed as a heartless narcis- 
sist, interested only in headlines about 
himself, dismissive even of his wife and 
kids; well, look whats happened to the 
kids now. Hard as it strove at times to 
cross lines and shock with its cynicism, 
Spitting Image now seems like a reminder 
of a more innocent age. 








Cinema of Discovery: 
Julien Duvivier in Ше 1920s 





CARROT TOP 

REVELATION 

THE MARRIAGE OF MADEMOISELLE BEULEMANS 
THE MAELSTROM OF PARIS 

THE MYSTERY OF THE EIFFEL TOWER 

THE DIVINE VOYAGE 

THE MIRACULOUS LIFE OF TERESA OF LISIEUX 
MOTHER HUMMINGBIRD 

LADIES’ PARADISE 








: video introductions and арр! 
у езгогапоп demonstrations: scoring 
featurette for The Divine Voyage: production stills and art; booklet. 








REVIEWED BY MICHAEL ATKINSON 





Julien Duviviers career, which lasted from the closing days 
of WWI to not long before the 1968 Paris barricades, is а 
casualty of auteurism, and has been since auteurist film 
culture bloomed in the боз, when he represented the old 
guard of French filmmaking against whom the rebel critics 
of Cahiers du cinéma took sides. Aside from Pépé le Moko 
(1937), Duvivier's films have been more or less written out 
of film history, and his official biography pegs him merely 
as an able journeyman without signature or invention. But 
its difficult to find a more yawning discrepancy between 
the virtually unanimous critical dismissal of a bygone 
filmography and the films themselves, which fairly leap 
and swoon with visual cogency, surprising compositional 
drama and a very French embrace of narrative life, equal 
parts funeral and festival. He rarely let a dull or unevoca- 
tive shot pass through his camera, and his films, including 
this banquet of the busy late silent years, teem with mobile 
energy. Perhaps the most and the least you could say for 
Duvivier is that he used compositions and shadows and 
movement to tell stories, and he did so with a grown-ups 
respect for emotional torque. 

These films, all melodramas, are torrents of style and in- 
vention. The disc begins with the peasant comedy-tragedy 
Carrot Top (Poil de carrote, 1925), which pits the entire tiny 
world of an Alpine farming community against the pre-teen 
hero (André Heuzé) - including one of the most merciless- 
ly cruel mother figures in cinema history - while exploiting 
a toybox of expressionistic effects, including multiple 
perspectives in a tense room captured by shooting into a 
hinged mirror, which swings into and out of the frame. A 
serial satire, The Mystery of the Eiffel Tower (1928, pictured 
below) offers interchanging twins (Tramel), a Feuillade-ish 
cabal of robe-wearing thieves and an extraordinary chase/ 
gunfight on the girders of the tower itself. You go places - 
Mother Hummingbird (1929) goes to the Algerian desert in 
a Bovary-like scenario, Revelation (1927) goes to Jerusalem 
(with /Z4ge dors Lionel Salem as Jesus, again!), The Mael- 
strom of Paris (1928) goes to the Alps - and wherever he is, 
Duvivier employs every Gance-Murnau-Lang-Vidor visual 
idea on the cultural menu, in those last fecund days before 
talkies took over. 


nises Serge Bromberg, the impresario behind the restora- 
tion company Lobster Films, fights the good fight, but 
the films cry out for richer critical exegesis than they get 
here. More importantly, the restorations - often differing 
substantially from previously documented running times - 
are ravishing. 








IN THE REALM OF THE SENSES 





Oshima Nagisa; Japan/France 1976; Criterion UK; 
Region В Blu Zertificate 18; 102 minutes; 1.66:1. 
?xtras: audio commentary by Tony Rayns; deleted 
interviews with Oshima, actor Fuji 
rew members; trailer; booklet. 











REVIEWED BY TREVOR JOHNSTON 





By the mid-7os Oshima Nagisa had 
made a series of modestly budgeted, 
ideologically forthright dramas, which, 
notwithstanding their Japanese cultural 
specificity, had gained him a small fol- 
lowing among international indepen- 
dent cinephiles. With finance drying up 
however, he needed a next move, and 
salvation came in the shape of esteemed 
French distributor and producer 
Anatole Dauman, who thought Oshima 
would be just the man to deliver an 
artistically credible response to the new 
possibilities of putting hardcore porno- 
graphic images on screen. The result, 

a brilliantly realised dramatisation of 

a noted 1930s Japanese scandal, with 
proper screen actors baring absolutely 
all, proved a sensation, and the making 
of Oshima's subsequent career. 

Almost 50 years оп, this chamber 
drama of passions run wild has hardly 
dated, since no other film since then has 
matched its particular combination of 
sexual candour and thematic provoca- 
tion. The true story of Abe Sada, a 
woman who became an unlikely folk 
hero after being jailed for strangling 
her lover and lopping off his penis, had 
already been co-opted for a titillat- 
ing Japanese exploitation movie, yet 
Oshima was determined to demonstrate 
that by showing everything the very 
notion of obscenity would simply melt 
away. Yes, it's startling at first to see 
the genitalia in full working order, but 
Oshima refuses to treat his actors as 
mere objects, their emotional agency 
and humanity is respected, and theres 
scant emphasis on male pleasure - no 
ejaculatory action highlights. Instead, 
their desires dispense with class 
stratification, deliberately flout notions 
of social propriety, and mark out a 
private realm utterly removed from an 
increasingly militarised Japanese society 
heading towards war. 

Looked at post-Covid, somehow the 
cautionary aspect of their hermetic idyll 
scems more readily apparent however. 
What starts off as a paean to free love ul- 
timately becomes a bracing story about 
confronting the bounds of mortality, as 
flagging desire seeks ever more danger- 
ous methods of stimulation - potently 
brought out by the feral heat of Matsuda 
Eikos intensely felt performance. 


If 1930s Japans public sphere and the 
lovers’ sexual enclave seem distances 


apart, each side will discover their 
yearnings pitch them towards destruc- 
tion, as imperialism fosters doomed 
military misadventure while extreme 
sexual possessiveness plays out in a 
murderous endgame. 

Given the widespread access to 
pornographic images of the internet era, 
perhaps the more brazen moments here 
will no longer have viewers shifting in 
their seats; but Oshima’s willingness to 
implicate us all, as his drama peers into 
the abyss, gives the film a profoundly 
dark undertow, and it remains far from 
comfortable viewing. 


Dist A long-awaited Region B reprint of 
Criterion’s 2009 American edition, with 
the red kimonos particularly striking 

in a transfer that reflects the films rich 
palette of colours and skin tones. Топу 
Raynss commentary is important for a 
fuller understanding of the films cultural 
and creative contexts, and is outstand- 
ing even by his standards. Archive 
video interviews elucidate the unique 
circumstances of production, while six 
minutes of snippets cut by the producer 
for length are of interest without being 
essential. A landmark release. 
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DVD & BLU-RAY 








region-free Blu- 
commentaries by 
bonus Halsted film: 7лис It (1973. 8mm loops 





and VHS rip): video interview with Halsted 
biographer William E. Jones; video ess 
original ending to LA Plays Itself: original 
opening to Sex/oo/: gallery: trailers: booklet. 









REVIEWED BY ALEX DAVIDSON 





Although not as familiar to audiences 
today as other 1970s creators of gay 
pornography such as Wakefield Poole, 
at the time the experimental, erotic 
works of Fred Halsted received critical 
acclaim and audiences with Salvador 
Dalí and Divine in attendance (the 
latter said of Sextoo/, "I would eat this 
film"). The violence in his films and his 
use of the word ‘faggot’ to describe him- 
self and others brought criticism from 
the Gay Lib movement, and his films, 
screened and acquired by the Museum 
of Modern Art, remain controversial. 

LA Plays Itself (1972), his best-known 
work, is a film of two radically different 
halves. The first is an idyllic eco-hook- 
up between a hiker and a horny “Elf in 
Stream’, with nature frolicking around 
them, although the appearance of 
mechanical diggers in the background 
suggests paradise may soon be lost. The 
second half, which gives the film its 
infamy, depicts the fate of an innocent 
rube new to the city, played by Halsted's 
partner Joseph Yale, who is sexually 
abused by a sadist. It evokes a violent 
nightmare, backed by terrifying music, 
culminating in an infamous sequence of 
fisting that was cut from VHS releases 
of the film (it appears in full here). It’s 
both very disturbing and a landmark in 
gay underground filmmaking. 

Although not as well known, Sextoo/ 
(1975) is a fascinating relic. Although it, 
too, features intense scenes of hardcore 
S&M, the film also has, unusually for 
gay pornography, a major role for a trans 
woman and a weird humorous sequence 
in which a drag queen performs while 
а stud contemplates a selection of sex 
toys. The Sex Garage (1972) plays like а 
hardcore tribute to Kenneth Angers 
Kustom Kar Kommandos (1965), with soul 
and pop music accompanying a series of 
sexual encounters. 


юс 4K restorations of LA Plays Itself 
and Sextool, 2K restoration of The Sex 
Garage. 'T he disc boasts an exemplary 
set of extras, with detailed commen- 
taries on each film, video essays and 

a bonus film - Halsted’s daffy porno 
featurette Ули It (1973). The excellent 
contributions on the commentaries by 
queer film historian Elizabeth Purchell, 
a regular voice on archive ГОВТО + 
cinema Blu-rays, are invaluable. 


MY NAME IS GULPILIL 





Molly Reynolds; Australia 2021; Madman 
(Australia); Region 4 DVD; 101 minutes; 
16:9. Ез theatrical trailer. 








REVIEWED BY TONY RAYNS 





David Gulpilil was given not long to live 
when his lung cancer was diagnosed in 
2017; Molly Reynolds began filming this 


biographical portrait/documentary almost 


immediately and carried on intermittently 
for four years. The film premiered in 


Adelaide in April 2021; Gulpilil died seven 


months later, at the end of November. It’s 


an intricate collage of new interview mate- 


rial, commented clips from many of his 
movies and unseen footage from his very 
funny one-man stage show, including his 
account of meeting the Queen. 

Thanks to Nicolas Roeg, who cast him 


in Walkabout (1971) after seeing the way the 


teenager danced and threw a spear, Gul- 
pilil spent most of his life mediating be- 
tween Indigenous cultures and ‘whitefella’ 
Australia: from Walkabout and Storm Boy 


(1976) right through to Ivan Sens masterly 


Goldstone (2016, in which he plays a tribal 
elder who must introduce Aboriginal cop 
Jay Swan to his own ethnic heritage), he 
was often cast as an схратег, initiating 
city-dwellers into the mysteries of survival 
in the bush and ignored/compromised 
tribal traditions. Fame didnt stop him 
excelling as actor, dancer and painter but 
it led him down some regrettable paths: 
alcoholism (traced back to co-starring 
with Dennis Hopper in Mad Dog Morgan, 
1976), over-indulgence in tobacco and 
ganja (a meeting with Bob Marley was 
fateful) and domestic violence (he served 
two short prison terms). More than once 
in the film, though, he expresses pride in 
his performances: “Everything right... for 
my culture. I made it true.” 


Molly Reynolds and her off-screen part- 


ner Rolf de Heer have exemplary form in 
tackling Indigenous issues, from the way 
that Aboriginal history has been margin- 
alised to the noxious legislation passed by 
successive Australian governments to pre- 
scribe how and where Aboriginals should 
live. Three of de Неегз best films were 
made with Gulpilil - The Tracker (2002). 
Ten Canoes (2006) and Charlies Country 


(2014: Gulpilil won Best Actor in Cannes) 


- and Reynolds enlisted his help for her 


earlier documentary Another Country (2015), 


which he co-wrote and narrated with his 
usual wry humour. This film is a sublime 
tribute to the man. 


Disc A lovely transfer, but the sole extra is 
a trailer. 








Irish Folklore Trilogy 


THE SECRET OF KELLS 
SONG OF THE SEA 
WOLFWALKERS 








Тотт Moore, Nora Twomey, Ross Stewart: Ireland/Belgium/Denmark/ 

France/Luxembourg/US 2009/2014/2020; StudioCanal; Region B Blu- 

Certificate РС: 79/94/103 minutes: 1.85:1. Extras: audio 
si i voice and music recording 1 nimation 












tests; worl reel y s voodblock 
prints; deleted scenes; video essay; Gaelic readings; short film Cúilín 
Dualach by Nora Twomey; trailers; poster; postcards; booklet. 








REVIEWED BY PHILIP KEMP 





With the 2020 release of Wolf Walkers (pictured above), the 
third in their Irish Folklore ‘Trilogy, the Kilkenny-based 
Cartoon Saloon triumphantly confirmed their place alongside 
Studio Ghibli and Aardman Animations as one of the fore- 
most independent animation studios in the world. The fluidity 
of their hand-drawn lines, the exuberant spread of colour and 
music, the richness of creative inspiration drawn from Irish 
history, culture, myth and folklore make these three films a joy 
and an enchantment to watch from start to finish - for adults 
no less than for children. 

‘Two of the three plots draw on specific historical events 
and periods. The Secret of Kells (2009), inspired by one of 
the most beautiful medieval illuminated manuscripts (now 
held on public display in ‘Trinity College, Dublin) is set in 
the early oth century, at the time of the first Viking raids on 
Ireland; /VolfWalkers (2020) takes place in 1650, when Oliver 
Cromwell was setting out to subdue the Irish people (and ex- 
terminate the Irish wolves). Song of the Sea (2014) isnt linked 
to a precise date, though from the costumes - and the cars 
in the city-set sequence - it’s evidently set in the latter half of 
the 20th century. 

All three Oscar-nominated films revolve around a series 
of binary contrasts: between humans and animals, town and 
country, rationality and instinct, adults and children. (Repeat- 
edly, a plot crux is reached when an adult refuses to listen 
to what a child is telling him/her.) These contrasts manifest 
themselves in the animations distinctive visual style: the urban 
adult world is typically expressed in the rigidity of straight 
lines and sharp angles: that of nature and the animal world 
in flowing, sweeping curves that circle and swoosh about the 
screen with irrepressible energy, a delight to the eye. 

Shape-shifting, a key mystical element in much Celtic folk- 
lore, features in all three films: lycanthropy in Ke//s and (even 
more so) in 0/fWalkers; selkies (women who transmute into 
seals and vice versa) in Song. And in each of them the young 
protagonist is accompanied by an animal or bird by way of 
helpmeet: in Ke//s it's a cat, Pangur Bán (who even has a Gaelic 
poem dedicated to her in the extras), in Song a lolloping dog, 
Cu (hound' in Gaelic), and in J/o/fWHaülkers a falcon, Merlyn. In 
their companionate roles these creatures recall the daemons of 
Philip Pullmans fiction; none of them, thankfully, is granted 
perky Disney-style speech. In /Vo/fWalkers, in many ways the 
darkest of the three films, theres even a side-glance at English 
mythology in the name of the young English heroine, Robyn 
Goodfellowe (voiced by Honor Kneafscy) - a female version of 
a name often ascribed to Robin Hood. 


Discs An almost bewildering wealth of background material 
opens up the secrets of the multiple skills and techniques that 
the international team of artists and actors brought to the fash- 
ioning of this triple animated achievement. Most fascinating, 
perhaps, are the animatic work-in-progress reels on the well- 
packed bonus disc, with commentary by producer and leading 
director Tomm Moore and input from his multiple collabora- 
tors, offering rare insights into their painstaking creations. 








LOST AND FOUND 





Paul Bartel, US 1993 





Ву THOMAS FLEW 





ST CLOUD CUCKOO LAND 
Jim Turner and Andy Stein 
as Mr and Mrs St Cloud, 
with their children, in 1963 


Shelf Life 


In the age of lockdown and social media bubbles, 
Paul Bartels dark, silly, theatrical comedy of life in 
a nuclear bunker is at last coming into its own 


Its not hard to see why Paul Bartels Shelf 
Life is having an underground resurgence 
at this moment in history. The film begins 
on 22 November 1963 in Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia, with a TV bulletin announcing 
ТЕКЗ assassination piercing through a 
family entertainment show; the St Cloud 
family - Mr, Mrs, and children Pam, Tina 
and Scotty - watch on. "This is just the 
beginning,” Dad says, "Were going down 
into the shelter now.’ And so we descend 
into this nuclear family’s nuclear bunker. 
^30 years later and до feet under’, says the 
intertitle: Mr and Mrs St Cloud are a pair 
of skeletons and Pam (played now by Andy 
Stein), Tina (O-Lan Jones) and Scotty (Jim 
‘Turner) are three thirtysomething adult 
children. Welcome to a typical day down 
in the bunker: it might look a little like the 
last couple of years did to you. 

Its tempting to call Shelf Life a trash 
movie, but that would be inaccurate, 
despite its incredibly low budget, its manic 
energy and its puerile humour. “Trash-adja- 
cent is perhaps a better term. Its the final 
feature ofa filmmaker who started out with 
the schlocky horror-comedy Private Parts 
(1972) and two road-race movies, Death 
Race 2000 (1975) апа Cannonball (1976), апа 
went on to make the sex comedies Lust 
in the Dust (1984), starring drag legend 
Divine, and Scenes from the Class Struggle in 
Beverly Hills (1989) (an “outrageous picture’, 
as Bartel himself described the film in its 
US trailer). But this is no insult; trash has 
never been more critically acclaimed. John 
Waters has three films in cinephilias most 
esteemed pantheon, the Criterion Collec- 
tion (Bartels 1982 film Hating Raoul also 
earned its Criterion spot in 2012); DocLis- 
boa, a film festival that focuses primarily on 


challenging, experimental documentaries, 
held a retrospective double bill of the MTV 
spin-offs Jackass: The Movie (2002) and 
Jackass 3D (2010) last year; while the latest 
release from that franchise, Jackass Forever, 
has received far more serious critical atten- 
tion and praise than its predecessors. 

Shelf Lifes closest modern-day relative 
is Bo Burnham's Netflix comedy special 
Inside (2021), another audiovisual work 
that balances sophistication with stupid- 
ity. But where Burnham has us, behind 
the screen, for his audience, the St Cloud 
children have only each other, rehearsing 
and repeating songs and role-play scenar- 
ios with over-excited glee. These strange, 
very funny scenes are often inspired by the 
intermittent TV signal that the St Clouds 
receive - an occasional cryptic line of dia- 
logue thrown out of the abyss, which the 
children furiously attempt to decode. Even 
when the ТУ is only blaring out static, the 
children are drawn to it, at one point laugh- 
ing at and humming along to imaginary 
shows. They are in thrall to this device, 
their only connection to the outside world, 
their Tik Tok, their Instagram. 

The childrens day, highly ordered and 
regularised to stave off insanity - is the 
relevance becoming clear yet? - includes 
mealtimes accompanied by a bastard- 
ised pledge of allegiance, and a ‘Culture 
Hour and ‘Schooltime, which incorporate 
detailed fictional scenarios learnt from 
the TV but not really understood. (With 
their parents dead thanks to a bad batch 
of tinned salmon, the St Clouds have 
been without education and adult super- 
vision.) Culture Hour begins with a ballet 
performed by Pam and Scotty, before a 
distracted Scotty becomes ‘Mighty Car, 





his invented superhero persona. Mean- 
while, Tina acts out a scene as “Hubba 
Hubba Lady’, one of many examples of 
the children performing sexuality without 
grasping the connotations of what they are 
doing. During Schooltime, Pams voice 
takes on the intonation of a news pre- 
senter - "Dreams, fact or fiction. You make 
the call - while Tina and Scotty act out a 
B-movie-cum-soft-porn dialogue. These 
performances are digressive and tonally 
disparate, and heightened by expressive, 
colourful lighting. 

As the oldest sibling, Pam becomes the 
St Clouds replacement parent, acting as 
‘breakfast mom - other domestic roles, 
with titles like ‘snack mom and ‘clean-up 
mom, show that isolation from society 
hasn't loosened patriarchys hold on the 
trio - whereas Scotty, the youngest, is both 
the man of the house and the baby of the 
family, protectively wielding a child's golf 
club like a sword. O-Lan Jones has the 
choice role as middle child Tina, a wild- 
card element who pits her two siblings 
against each other and hides their belong- 
ings. Had Shelf Life become better known, 
Joness comic talents would surely have 
been employed in more deserving roles 
than the bit parts that shes picked up since. 

Shelf Life began as a stage show, written 
and performed by Jones, Stein and Turner, 
and the film retains almost all of the pro- 
ductions original elements, making a cer- 
tain staginess inevitable. When Bartel saw 
the show at Lex Theatre in Hollywood, his 
stock as a director was low after a string of 
flops, but he appreciated the performers 
vision and understood how it could trans- 
late to the screen - and that he wouldnt 
need to spend much moncey to do it. Six 
weeks after the show's run ended, produc- 
tion of the film began, with one set and 
three actors (plus Bartel himself in multi- 
ple cameos). 

Rejected by the Toronto film festival and 
Sundance, She/f Life was released in inde- 
pendent venues in the US in 1993 but never 
played further afield; though well-received 
by the few who saw it, it failed to find a 
wide audience. It took until 2021 (more 
than 20 years after Bartels death) for it to 
receive its UK premiere, held at the Cube 
Microplex in Bristol by Matchbox Cine as 
part of a campaign (spearheaded by film- 
maker and programmer Alex Mechanik 
along with the films three stars) to reignite 
public interest in this strange, silly and sub- 
versive film. Mechanik and co (The Shelf 
Life Preservation Team’) hope to bring the 
film to Blu-ray soon, which would be its 
first home entertainment rcleasc. 
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WIDER SGREEN 





Bad boys of 
Petrograd 


On the centenary of their 
manifesto, its time to revisit 
the rich, strange films of 
the Soviet avant gardists 
who founded eccentrism 








BY IAN CHRISTIE 





“Better to be a young pup than an old 
bird of paradise.” (Mark Twain quoted in 
the Feks Manifesto) 

This year sees the centenary of an 
improbable moment in the tumultuous 
early years of Soviet Russia. In mid-1922, 
a lorry drove around the former impe- 
rial capital, scattering copies of a mani- 
festo into the streets - as the Ukrainian 
writer-director Leonid 'Irauberg told 
me in the mid-1980s. St Petersburg was 
still Petrograd, renamed to sound less 
German at the start of the Great War. 
But now the manifestos authors had 
recast it as ‘Eccentropolis, the capital of 
a campaign to replace “art with a capital 
А with something “hyperbolically crude, 
startling, nerve-wracking, functional, of 
the moment”. Otherwise, “no one will 
hear, see or stop”. The new art of 1922 
was to be ‘eccentrism, from the newly 
branded ‘Factory of the Eccentric Actor 
or Feks, inspired by circus, pulp novels, 





jazz, music-hall, cinema, and fired by the 
dynamic of American popular culture. 

Over the next 50 years, these young 
firebrands and their collaborators would 
blaze a trail through Soviet cinema, pro- 
ducing some of its least predictable suc- 
cesses, from radical history lessons to stir- 
ring socialist realism. Their careers reveal 
much about the rollercoaster of Soviet 
culture, having known the rewards as 
well as the perils of being high-profile art- 
ists under Stalin. And as adopted Peters- 
burgers, they knew about always having 
to compete with Moscow for attention. 

Making films wasn't yet on the agenda. 
Their first stage shows focused on send- 
ing up the classics, in a city still mad 
about culture, despite dire shortages of 
both food and firewood. The juvenile 
ringleaders were already connoisseurs 
of the popular serials of the 1910s: Louis 
Feuillades Hantomas and especially his 
1915 follow-up Les Vampires. Trauberg 
claimed that he and fellow Ukrainian 
Grigori Kozintsev, newly arrived from 
Odessa and Kiev respectively, initially 
bonded over a mutual admiration for 
the scene in Les Vampires where the let- 
ters Irma Vep magically turn into “Vam- 
pire, signalling that the dancer played 
by Musidora is a secret member of the 
Vampires crime gang. 

It was Traubergs fathers job as a 
printer that enabled them to produce 
this bold 16-page futurist-style manifesto, 
printed on rough packaging paper. Any- 
thing seemed possible in the Petrograd 
of the early 1920s for the group that 
gathered round the banner of a ‘theatre 


photographed by Ian 
Christie outside the 
BFI in Dean Street, 


Grigori Kozintsev and 
‘Trauberg in the 19205 


ае а 





of excitement. It would briefly include 
Sergei Eisenstein, still unsure if his future 
lay in Moscow or the Petrograd where 
hed grown up. Another recruit was a 
young ballet choreographer, later famous 
in Paris and New York as George Bal- 
anchine, and the even younger composer 
Dmitri Shostakovich, who would write 
the music for all Kozintsev and 'Iraubergs 
later films. 

Surviving stills from Feks earliest film 
The Adventures of Oktyabrina (1924) show 
its commitment to the acrobatics of serial 
thrillers. Oktyabrina may be nominally 
a building janitor in what had become 
Leningrad after Lenin’ death, but shes 
also an intrepid heroine capable of foiling 
a dastardly bank-raid in a high-level chase 
on the dome of St Isaacs Cathedral. You 
can also find the idiom in Grigori Alex- 
androvs aerial stunts in Eisensteins 1923 
short, Glumovs Diary. 

Ву 1926, Kozintsev and ‘Trauberg 
had joined the future Lenfilm studio 
as a director-writer team. Their earliest 
surviving film, 77e Devils Wheel (1926), 
deserves to join the alternative Soviet 
canon of the 20s alongside Lev Kule- 
shovs The Extraordinary Adventures of Mr 
West in the Land of the Bolsheviks and Boris 
Barnets quirky comedies. A sailor from 
the famous cruiser Aurora jumps ship to 
spend the night with a girl hes met at the 
Luna Park fun fair. They meet a sinister 
magician, played by future stalwart of 
Stalinist cinema Sergei Gerasimov, and 
an assortment of Leningrad's hustlers 
and lowlife. But crucially, the central 
characters, played by Pyotr Sobolevsky 
and Lyudmila Semyonova, are ones we 
can relate to, unlike the emblematic fig- 
ures and masses in much Soviet cinema. 

Amid the talkie revolution, Kozint- 
sev and ‘Trauberg’s last ‘silent’, 77e New 
Babylon (1929), commemorating the Paris 
Commune of 1871, boasted a brilliant live 


score specially commissioned from Shos- 
takovich. But it was one so far ahead of its 
time that it had to wait till 1982 to be heard, 
when the BFI organised a premiere run at 
Londons South Bank, enabling Trauberg 
to welcome the films belated resurrection. 
Yet Zhe New Babylon is still very much a 
Feks film, combining its history and poli- 
tics with pathos and grotesque touches 
that recall Shostakovichs contemporary 
opera The Nose. 

Kozintsev and Traubergs first response 
to Stalins demand for a new ‘revolutionary 
romanticism pitted a Leningrad-trained 
teacher against Siberian superstition in 
Alone (1931). But with The Youth of Maxim 
(1935) they produced one of the enduring 
classics of this era, basing their account ofa 
young Petersburg worker joining the revo- 
lutionary underground on real testimonies, 
but also giving it a cloak and dagger qual- 
ity drawn from their love of crime fiction. 
Boris Chirkov’s Maxim became а true 
popular hero, returning for two sequels. 
And in the second, The /jborg Side (1939). 
the filmmakers played along with the late 
30s vogue for portraying Lenin and Stalin 
on screen, having the pair look fondly at a 
sleeping Maxim - ascene that disappeared 
when Stalins image was wiped from many 
Soviet films during the “Khrushchev 
‘Thaw’ of the mid-1950s. Maxims final 
appearance, after the Nazi invasion in 1941, 
was to remind Hitler of what happened to 
Napoleon, in a morale-boosting short. 

However, the war would shatter Kozint- 
sev and Iraubergs partnership, when their 
last film together, Simple People (1945) was 
condemned as defeatist. Soon Trauberg 
would be indicted in Stalins paranoid cos- 
mopolitanism attack on Russias Jewish 
intelligentsia. Kozintsev would re-emerge 
with a series of prestigious literary adapta- 
tions: his colourful Пол Quixote (1957) was 
followed by a steely monochrome Hamlet 
(1964) that became Soviet cinemas great- 
est export success before Sergei Bondar- 
chuk's War and Peace (1966-67). And his 
final, austere King Lear (1970), contempo- 
raneous with Peter Brooks version of the 
same play, chimed well with radical new 
approaches to Shakespeare. 

‘Trauberg, meanwhile, became a valued 
mentor for Soviet cinemas 605 new wave, 
with Gleb Panfilov one of many who ben- 
cfited from his guidance. But beyond his 
teaching and extensive writing, Irauberg 
provided a living link between the Soviet 
Unions last decade and its almost legend- 
ary past. Talking to him, mecting his vet- 
eran friends such as Sergei Yutkevich and 
Semyonova herself, also still lively in her 
eighties, inspired me to explore what had 
seemed an impossibly remote world. And 
the centenary of what those 'young pups 
hurled into the streets of Petrograd in 1922 
seems a good excuse to invite others to 
discover just how rich and strange that era 
was, and how some triumphantly survived 
its grim aftermath. 





ili An exhibition, ‘Wé Need Life! Feks and the 
Other Soviet Cinema’, opens at Pushkin 
House in London in April, with associated 
talks and screenings of films by Kozintsev and 
"Irauberg. See pushkinhouse.org for details 











Hidden figures 


The rich, complex work of 
German filmmaker Claudia 
von Alemann offers fascinating 
insights into feminist histories 








BY TERESA CASTRO 





In recent years, bringing greater attention to the 
work of women in film has become a laudable 
trend. Some of the directors being re-evaluated 
had not necessarily been forgotten (forgotten by 
whom:), but the specificities of their work, whether 
in their tendency to invest in short, experimental 
and/or documentary formats or their reputation 
for purposefully difficult films, have made it hard 
for them to break through dominant histories. 

German filmmaker Claudia von Alemann 
(b. 1943). whose remarkable debut feature Blind 
Spot (Die Reise nach Lyon, 1981) was recently restored 
by the Deutsche Kinemathek in cooperation with 
the Institut Lumière, is a case in point. With a 
career spanning five decades, von Alemann is a 
key figure in the German feminist film movement. 
Her films range from militant shorts and counter- 
information newsreels (The Point Is to Change It / Es 
Kommt drauf an, sie zu verändern, 1974; Through Their 
Own Efforts - Women in Vietnam / Aus eigener Kraft - 
Frauen in Vietnam, 1971) to television documentaries 
and experimental pieces (77е Next Century Will Be 
Ours / Das nächste Jahrhundert wird uns gehören, 1986- 
87; The Womens Room / Das Frauenzimmer, 1981). 

One of the first women to study film at the 
renowned Ulm Film Institute (a seedbed of New 
German Cinema), she documented the electric 
atmosphere of the Knokke Experimental Film 
festival (EXPRMNTL 4 Knokke, 1967-68) and of 
the Parisian student protests in May 1968 (This Is 
Only the Beginning - The Struggle Continues / Das is nur 
der Anfang - der Kampf geht weiter, 1969). She trav- 
elled to Algiers in 1970, to film Kathleen und Eldridge 
Cleaver, an interview with the Black Panther activ- 
ists. In 1973, with Helke Sander, she co-founded 
the International Womens Film Seminar. Held 
at Berlins Arsenal Кто, the event prompted a 
number of initiatives that effectively changed the 
West German filmmaking landscape. 

As illustrated by Blind Spot, feminist histories 
lie at the heart of von Alemanns work. ‘The film 


+ 


focuses on Elisabeth (Rebecca Pauly), а young 
German woman who travels to the French city 
of Lyon, in the footsteps of Flora Tristan, a 19th- 
century socialist activist and writer often recalled 
for being the grandmother of the painter Paul 
Gauguin. Tristan is a classic example of an over- 
looked feminist figure. In The Workers Union (1843), 
a self-published but wildly successful book, she 
argued that the patriarchal division of labour dis- 
empowered the working class, and claimed that 
its emancipation necessarily implied the liberation 
of women. 

Elisabeth wanders the sleepy streets of the city, 
carrying with her the writers diary and a tape 
recorder. Introducing herself as a former histo- 
rian, she claims to be in search of clues to 'Iristans 
feclings when she walked the same streets, shortly 
before her death, at 41, in 1844. Bifurcations and 
chance encounters take her in unforescen direc- 
tions: опе character tells her about a massacre 
committed during World War II. 

Hanging out in quiet bistros or drifting around 
cobblestoned alleys, Elisabeth appears to be 
searching for her own feelings. We understand 
that she has left her husband and young daughter 
behind. She seems haunted by domesticity and the 
possibility of her own disappearance from ‘history. 
Hille Sagels cinematography translates the charac- 
ters melancholy remarkably well, the urban shots 
resembling carefully composed still-life paintings. 

Blind Spot evokes the challenges and pitfalls of 
writing womens histories. In the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, when the womens liberation move- 
ment spurred an unprecedented moment of 
reflection on the absence of women from history 
(е, their collective irrelevance as historical sub- 
jects and the systematic devaluation of their expe- 
riences), it quickly became apparent that feminist 
histories could not be just about setting the record 
straight. The real question was the record itself - 
from the scarcity of sources that so often haunt the 
researcher committed to finding those who have 
been written out of history, to official history's 
inclination towards canonicity. What does it mean 
to produce meanings or to be the knowing subject? 
In this time of flattened historical narratives, com- 
modifiable feminism and marketable ‘rediscover- 
ies, the work of Claudia von Alemann reminds us 
that attending to the richness and complexity of 
feminist film histories is more urgent than ever. 





ій Claudia уоп Alemanns Blind Spot will screen alongside other 
of her films at the Essay Film Festival in London in April 





SHOOTING FROM THE HIP Claudia von Alemann shooting Blind Spot in Lyon in 1979 
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The subtitle to Henry K. Millers impres- 
sively comprehensive and pacily written 
study of 77e Lodger could catch a reader 
off guard. In place of a more expected 
phrase, ‘the making of a film’, it reads 
The Making of a Filmmaker. It's the “true 
Hitchcock” himself who is under scru- 
tiny here, as much as if not more than the 
serial-killer film he identified as the model 
for much of his later work, the debut of 
his signature style, themes and morbid 
preoccupations. 

Hitchcock's silent film 7he Lodger, 
filmed in 1926 and released in 1927 after 
a short delay, is rightly acclaimed as one 
of the directors first great films, as well 
as one that reflected his enduring obses- 
sion and stylistic tics. This is true, but its 
not the full story. Its all too easy either to 
discuss 7he Lodger simply as an overture 
to better-known Hollywood Hitchcocks, 
and therefore an outlier in its own time 
and place, or as a film whose superiority 
can be ascribed purely to the direct influ- 
ence of contemporary art cinema from 
Germany and the Soviet Union: any- 
where other than the supposedly feeble 
work of the ‘struggling’ British film busi- 
ness or the crowd-pleasing entertainment 
dished up in Hollywood. Often critiques 
can fall into both traps. 

What The First True Hitchcock does first 
is to situate the film - its conception, pro- 
duction, release and reception - firmly 
in its proper historical context. Miller 
vividly describes a period in British film 
history when cross-currents of precarious 
American investment and Hollywood 
box-office dominance swirled around 
with tensions between commerce and 
art, between the need to draw in mass 
audiences and the influence of the 'high- 
brow’ element represented by the newly 
formed London Film Society, certain 
sympathetic critics and the influence 
of European art cinema. Not only that, 
but the talkies, represented at first by 
Phonofilm shorts and then by Vitaphone 
extravaganzas, were snapping at the heels 
of the silent studios. And the first steps 
towards full colour, of which Hitchcock 
was even more wary, were manifest in 
various forms, including two-strip Tech- 
nicolor extravaganzas made in the US. 

As Miller writes, “The first true 
Hitchcock, the template for all the films 
to come, was fixed in a world that was 
about to disappear.” A map accompanies 
the text, highlighting places that were 
key to The Lodgers history in the London 
of 1926-27, including cinemas, production 





THE FIRST TRUE 
HITCHCOCK 


A publicity shot 
of Hitchcock 
wielding a 
poker at his 
feminine star 
appears to be 
something 
more thana 
lark dreamed 
up by the 
photographer 


ABOVE 
June Tripp and Ivor Novello 
in The Lodger (1927) 





offices and shooting locations. Just as 
Ivor Novellos mysterious character plots 
out the locations of murders committed 
by the ‘Avenger serial killer in a fictional 
London, Miller draws a map of the 7he 
Lodgers disappearing world. 

‘There has, of course, been much writ- 
ten about 77е Lodger and Miller acknowl- 
edges where he is drawing on previous 
work, but there is plenty here that is 
new, and even more that is not widely 
known. He offers fascinating informa- 
tion about the glamorous actress June 
‘Tripp (credited in the film simply as 
June), who plays Daisy, the love interest 
for Novello. June is doubtless his films 
classic Hitchcock blonde, not just due to 
her characters murky relationship with 
the suspected killer, but also because 
of her understanding of the film set as 
a rather dictatorial place. Somewhere 
around the 2oth take of her final scene 
in the film, she noticed a worrying pain 
“in the region of my appendix scar" but 
soldiered stoically on “because delicate 
actresses are a bore and a nuisance”. A 
publicity shot of Hitchcock wielding a 
poker at his feminine star appears to be 
something more than a lark dreamed up 
by the photographer. 

Miller painstakingly reconstructs the 
events that took place between the films 
completion and its screening to studio 
executives and eventual release. He fully 
interrogates Hitchcock's much-quoted 
version of events. This is the story sum- 
marised by Hedda Hopper as: “Moguls 
got a look-see, threw it on the shelf. The 
Hitchcocks [Alfred and his then-fiancée 
and colleague Alma Reville] walked the 
streets of London looking for consola- 
tion. Two months afterward picture was 


sneaked into a theater and later hailed as 
the greatest British picture.” Its a plucky 
underdog origin story that overlooks the 
respect Hitchcock was held in at the time 
and the box-office power of his hand- 
some star. Much has been made of the 
changes made to Hitchcock's cut by 
‘highbrow’ Ivor Montagu wielding his 
superior familiarity with foreign art 
cinema. Millers account seeks to under- 
mine the “perverse result” of the story that 
presented “Hitchcock, the original auteur, 
as a vector of ideas introduced by others, 
so that what is thought distinctive in him 
is that which was grafted on, in a delir- 
ium of influence-secking that all but 
occludes the culture he was formed in". 

The detail Miller adds to counter this 
legend includes which changes were 
made by Montagu, including commis- 
sioning new art intertitles, and which 
were rejected. Further, Miller delves into 
Hitchcock's formative influences and 
continuing interests, from Edgar Allan 
Poe to London itself to popular stage 
drama and American cinema. He offers 
a reading of a key point in the film that 
ties it directly to Artigo (1958). crowned 
by this magazine as the Greatest Film of 
All Time in the 2012 poll. And he pulls on 
this thread to situate 7he Lodger on a line 
that runs directly through Hitchcock's 
early enthusiasm for drama to his success 
in Hollywood, and onwards to his final 
British film, enzy (1972), which likewise 
includes a crowd scene shot on the banks 
of the Thames. In both films, the city is 
captured on the brink of change. Miller 
reminds us that film history consistently 
requires an understanding of past worlds 
that no matter how “fixed” have long 
since vanished. 
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I first encountered The Lost Honour of 
Katharina Blum in my undergraduate film 

studies as what an instructor described 

as a "difficult text” - an opinion shared 

by my mostly bewildered cohort. The 

challenge lay in conveying and compre- 

hending the very specific, very charged 

sociopolitical context of Volker Schlón- 

dorff and Margarethe von Trottas 1975 

melodrama, released in the midst of 
the Baader-Meinhof terrorism trial and 

styled as a combination institutional and 

media critique. 

Julian Preeces brisk, forceful BFI Film 
Classics volume makes for a useful teach- 
ing tool. He describes the film and its 
literary source, a 1974 novel by Heinrich 
Böll, as an attempt to bemoan the “crimi- 
nalisation of protest" in West Germany in 
the late 1960s and early 70s - an effort to 
fill the very void it depicts. He also notes, 
though, that its narrative of a young, 
innocent woman hounded, harassed 
and finally radicalised by unscrupulous 
authorities and a corrupt journalistic 
establishment remains relevant through 
its terse depiction of "everyday sexism 
and male condescension’. 

Certainly, one key to the power of 
The Lost Honour of Katharina Blum is 
the studiedly passive performance of 


Angela Winkler in the lead role, which 
consists of long passages of meck silence 
as shes variously accused, deposed and 
processed against her will (and initially 
beyond her understanding). In one of 
the books sharpest passages, Preece 
examines the way in which the film is 
structured in syne with Katharina's 
gradual accrual of powers of - and desire 
for - articulation, showing her evolu- 
tion from being silently acted upon to 
embodying a kind of didactic defiance. 

In terms of scene-by-scene analysis 
and narrative-thematic paraphrase, 
Preece is an unshowy and perceptive 
critic, and the background material on 
the films complex and somewhat tetchy 
production - including key deviations 
from Bóll's text and the addition of a 
searing epilogue - is well-integrated 
into the overall flow. And if the writing 
is at times a bit dry, its a tone appropri- 
ate to the dead-serious subject matter: 
where New German Cinema contem- 
poraries such as Rainer Werner Fass- 
binder and Wim Wenders opted for 
pop strategies amid their miserabilism, 
Schlöndorff and von 'Irottas collabo- 
ration leaves a legacy of drab, impas- 
sioned difficulty - and an honourable 
one at that. 





As the author muses in this lucid monograph, there's a perversity in striving to secure ‘classic’ status 
for a filmmaker - Chantal Akerman - whose practice was in part defined by rejection of classical norms 
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ABOVE Delphine Seyrig as Jeanne Dielman 


The period since Chantal Akerman’s 
death in 2015 has seen increased insti- 
tutional interest in the recognition and 
promotion of female filmmakers, past, 
present and future. While the necessity, 
effectiveness and sincerity of such епдеау- 
ours can and will be debated without 
end, it may be fairly unproblematically 
asserted that those female film directors 
who did attain prominence prior to the 
current moment have seen their stock rise 
as subjects of scholarly attention. Like her 
Belgian countrywoman Agnès Varda and 
her French contemporary Claire Denis, 
Chantal Akerman is a name that helps 
to feminise the European auteur canon 
without loss of critical reverence. 

Butas Catherine Fowler muses in this 
lucid, lively and deeply knowledgeable 
monograph on Akermans best-known 
work, theres a perversity in striving to 
secure ‘classic’ status for a filmmaker 
whose practice was in part defined by 
rejection of classical norms. Acts of can- 
onisation, Fowler writes, “have histori- 
cally excluded the female, the radical and 
the feminist, let alone the Belgian’; Jeanne 
Dielman, 23, quai du Commerce, 1080 Brux- 
elles (1975) challenges not only what is clas- 
sical, but what is watchable. 

In beginning her work by consider- 
ing its challenges, Fowler foregrounds 
the construction of her own narrative, a 
personalisation of labour that is wittily 


relevant to Jeanne Dielmans unflinching 
exposure of the minutiae of domesticity. 
She is personal, too, about her sense of 
protectiveness over the film, and par- 
ticularly the demands it makes upon its 
viewers; many fans of somewhat exacting 
cinema will appreciate her plea that stu- 
dents experience the film in full in order 
to earn its denouement, rather than “steal 
from Jeanne" by learning its plot points in 
advance. But if Fowlers subjective inter- 
jections bring warmth and directness to 
the beginning of her book, she does not 
go on to overwhelm the reader with first- 
person takes. Akermans film is analysed 
in terms of the relationships that brought 
it into being, chiefly that between the 
director and her star actress Delphine 
Seyrig; its style and technical approach; 
and the personal, political and filmmak- 
ing contexts that surrounded it. 

Rather than measure Jeanne Dielman 
against present-day political preoccupa- 
tions, Fowler locates the film firmly in 
its own time, exploring the second-wave 
feminist context to which it belongs 
and drawing out the tensions and con- 
tradictions that it reflects - the ambigu- 
ous gaze, for instance, of the intellectual 
feminist upon the housewife whom Sey- 
rigs character partly represents. She also 
allows space for Dielmans life beyond the 
cinema space, as a key influence on and 
reference point within visual art culture. 
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George Cukor, the veteran director of timeless classics such as The Philadelphia 
Story, The Women and A Star Is Born, discusses his career at length to mark the 
1964 release of My Fuir Lady, for which he finally won a Best Director Oscar 





INTERVIEWED IN SIGHT AND SOUND, AUTUMN 1964 BY JOHN GILLETT AND DAVID ROBINSON 











Could you clear up an age-old 
question that always turns up in 
the history books. Who actually 
directed Оле Hour with You? 

Ernst Lubitsch was doing another 
picture at the time, and I was 
assigned to direct Ore Hour with 
You. | dont think they were very 
pleased with my work - with 

the best intentions in the world 

I couldnt have directed it as 
Lubitsch did - and first he super- 
vised it and then after a few weeks 
he really took over. It was a very 
painful time for me because I stood 
there тоге or less on the side- 

lines and watched my Ps and Qs. 
Certainly it was wholly a Lubitsch 
picture in style. The script, after all, 
was his, and I suppose he directed 
most of it. I gave what help I could, 
though. I was there all the time. 


Q It still looks very good, and the 


interesting thing is that it seems 
all of a piece. It looks as though 
it had all been made by one man. 
It was a charming thing. Lubitsch 
planned everything, in the way he 
wrote it, and then he would shoot 
itin his own way. I did the best 
I could, but apparently it wasnt 
good enough. I was just a dialogue 
director, just starting to direct, and 
then I defied Mr Schulberg, the 
head of Paramount, and in fact 
sued the company when they didnt 
want to give me a screen credit. 
But what remains interesting 


about the experience is that you 
have to have a very thick skin, and 
that is something I wasnt aware 

of at the time. You have to have 
enough determination to put up 
with an awful lot of nonsense. And 
you must not recognise when you 
are defeated: you mustnt let it 

do you in. I have had the experi- 
ence since of being removed from 
pictures several times - I was taken 
off Gone with the Wind 1939], and 
that apparently was the end; I really 
ought to have gone home and shot 
myself after that - and there was 

a similar thing once with [MGM 
head] Louis B. Mayer. I remember 
speaking at that time to a friend 

of mine, a man called T'haw who 
was in charge there. “I dont take 
Mr Mayers opinion of me and my 
work; I said to him; and then I 
added rather defiantly, “There's a 
great big crack right up the front 
of this building, and ГЇЇ be around 
long after Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
is finished.” And it so happens 

that in a way I was right... 

But it seems so odd when you 
are under contract to a studio. It's 
as though they were car dealers 
who kept the cars in the window, 
and who liked to walk around 
every day and give the bumpers a 
good kick. Mayer, though, was a 
man who either liked or disliked 
people. He was an awfully smart 
showman, and he probably just 
didnt think I was much good. 


Q What was it like to work for a big 


company like MGM during the 
30s? Then they had all the big 
contract people, the art direc- 
tors like Cedric Gibbons, and 
cameramen like Harry Stradling, 
Joseph Ruttenberg and so on, and 
you were always working with 
more or less the same group of 
people. Who was really in charge? 
As long as Irving Thalberg was 
alive, he was in charge. He was a 
most original man, who demanded 
perfection, and he died at 37. really 
just at the beginning of his suc- 
cess, or he would have gone on to 
extraordinary things. He had the 
beginnings of taste. When we were 
doing Romeo and Juliet |1936], for 
instance, he would talk a great deal 
about the play; not as a scholar - 
which he wasnt, particularly - but 
as a showman. And it was always 
fascinating. Не was full of insights. 
I remember that at one time when 
we were working on the script of 
Camille [1936], he said, “They рапа 
marriage, and this should be done 
as though they were planning a 
murder..." It wasnt really a police 
state, and when you had once 
accepted the assignment and the 
casting, they wanted to do the best 
they could for you. They never tried 
to make you go about things in a 
more obvious way. But of course 
there were limitations. For example, 
I had done Ге Women 11933] at 
RKO, with sets and costumes by 
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ABOVE 
Charles Boyer and Ingrid Bergman 
in George Cukor's Gaslight (1944) 





OPPOSITE, TOP 
Joan Crawford, Norma Shearer and 
Rosalind Russell in The Women (1939) 


OPPOSITE 
Audrey Hepburn in My Fair Lady (1964) 
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‘I was taken off Gone with те Wind; Y really ought to have 
gone home and shot myself after that... It seems so odd when 
you are under contract to a studio. It’s as though they were 
car dealers who kept the cars in the window, and who liked to 
walk around every day and give the bumpers a good kick’ 
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Hobe Erwin and Walter Plun- 
kett, and I thought that was very 
sensibly and tastefully handled. 
When I got to Metro to do David 
Copperfield |1935]. they styled it in 
а rather unattractive way and I 
had tussles with them. The heads 
of the departments all became 
friends of mine, but they were 
martinets. Like a lot of people 
who have been in the forefront of 
the movement, if they stick to it 
they become rather old-fashioned. 


О Little Women was shown here 


recently on television. One thing 
that struck me particularly in 
watching it was that already, 
even in the early 30s, it seemed 
to have your visual styling. 
I remembered Little Women as 
being rather better than it was. 
But I think that we did capture 
just what has made that book live 
- the real vigour of it, and that love 
of family. And of course Katharine 
Hepburn cast something over 
the film: a sort of innocence and 
strength that was quite remark- 
able and very touching. They did 
the book again years later and it 
came out as just a sentimental 
shambles. But the point about 
Louisa M. Alcott’s novel is that it 
isn't simply a sentimental valen- 
tine. It’s very New England, very 
high-minded, and the characters 
are all very strong. Very often with 
these Victorian works, we tend to 
think that its all sentimental and 
romantic imaginings. You read 
Lady Windermere’ Fan, for instance, 
with all that business about get- 
ting the letters, and you think, “Oh, 
thats nothing but plot, plot, plot." 
But, truth to tell, women did have 
reputations and they could have 
been ruined. Life changes. ТО me, 
the point about a book like Little 
Women is that it seems accurate 
as a reportage of its period. 


ABOVE 

Katharine Hepburn with 

Cary Grant, James Stewart and 
John Howard in George Cukor's 
The Philadelphia Story (1940) 


BELOW 
James Mason and Judy Garland 
ind Star Is Born (1954) 


OPPOSITE 
Audrey Hepburn in My Fair Lady (1964) 





My feeling is that when you are 
dealing with anything classic or 
semi-classic, you mustn't try to iron 
it all out. Find out what makes the 
thing survive, and do that. Keep 
the vigour, keep the point of it, but 
dont try to improve it out of all 
shape. In Littl Women, for instance, 
the girl Beth seems to die about 
three times over, and the hero is 
introduced only in the last quarter 
of the picture. It wouldnt have 
been difficult to reconstruct it, but 
the trick is always to make a movie 
of something without rending it 


apart, without violating the original. 


Q A great many of your films have 


been about women, and there is 
an element of social satire which 
seems to run through your charac- 
terisations. I’m thinking of films 
like The Women |1939] and The 
Philadelphia Story 194о |. Would 
you say these portrayals reflect to 
some extent your feelings about a 
certain type of American woman? 
Well, some of them, yes. You get it 
out of the air, you get it out of the 
text, and there is a way of doing it 
without making it seem gritty, or 
vulgar, or disagreeable. 77е Women 
is tough, in its way, but its not a 
great masterpicce; its rather a 
romp, laid on with a great trowel. 
A lot of women set a city on its 
ear: the Merry Wives of wherever 
itis. But when I am at work on 
something, the text dictates the 


tone, and so that is always changing. 


Q Do you feel consciously 


that your career has... 


A Ended? 





Q "That it falls into rather distinct 


periods, the literary adaptations 
of the 30s, the light comedies of 
the 40s and early 50s, and so on? 
‘There are directors who leave their 
impression on everything they do: 
you can always tell a Hitchcock 
picture, or a Lubitsch picture, or 

a Lean picture. Now 1, having 
started in the theatre, am for better 
ог worse an interpretative director, 
and the text always determines the 
way I shoot a picture. I suppose 
there is some stamp on my work, 
but you cant sce it right away, or 

at least I cant myself. I dont think 
that I have an axe to grind, or that 
there is any consistent social satire, 
or that I want to show the Ameri- 
can woman in any particular light. 


Q You seem to get on par- 


ticularly well with English 
actresses: Jean Simmons, for 
instance, in The Actress [1953]. 

I dont know. I suppose so. Jean 
Simmons in my opinion is the 
only English actress who can get 
an American accent absolutely 
right. Vivien Leigh of course did 
a Southern accent, in which its 
easier to disguise the English voice. 
But the only thing Jean Simmons 
got wrong in The Actress was when 
she sang ‘Beautiful Lady; and she 
would say, "Its bee-ee-een.” АП the 
rest was absolutely accurate. ‘There 
is no nonsense of any kind about 
Jean, but she does have one trick: 
when shes nervous in rehearsal, 
she has a way of giggling. Theres 
one scene in this picture where 
Spencer Tracy, who played her 
father, is telling her off for buying 


an expensive magazine. Не Над то Бе 
in a very bad temper, rather terrify- 
ing, and Jean giggled at him. Tracy 
was amused about it, saying, “Well, 
I know Im lousy, but why does she 
have to laugh at me?” I got them to 
keep it in: in the scene she giggles 

at him out of sheer terror when 

he is bawling her out. And that is 
the sort of thing that happens in 
pictures: suddenly they take on the 
texture of life. I remember watching 
а couple walking once in Madrid. 
They walked along a bit, and then 
they stopped, and then they walked 
along again. I thought, now, if I 
were doing this as a scene in a movie 
I would make them walk romanti- 
cally, hand in hand. But the real 
thing was so much more romantic. 


Q You are supremely - how ought 


one to put it? - an impresario, or 
a medium, for the great ladies. Or 
perhaps you made them the great 
ladies. But at any rate you either 
translated to the screen, or cre- 
ated, these marvellous, sacred... 


А Dont say cows. I really dont know 


what it is. I always say, rather faintly, 


“Well, of course there are men in 
the pictures too.” Гуе worked with 
a wonderful series of actors - Jack 
Barrymore, Tracy, Jimmy Stewart 
and all of them. About the ladies: it 
may seem more apparent because 
they are such dazzling creatures, 
but I take as much trouble with the 
waiter who comes in with a tray as 
I do with them. I think you can tell 
a directors work not in the way he 
gingers up this or that girl, but in the 
overall tone of the picture, the way 
the people in it behave. Adrian, the 
designer, once told me that when 
his clothes were photographed 
for the fashion magazines he never 
wanted to have them worn by an 
actress. Because if you photograph 
an actress in a dress, the actress 
comes through: she cant help it. 
These ladies are so high-powered 
in every way, and so photogenic, 
and so used to projecting, that the 
directors work with them becomes 
more immediately apparent than 
when some drab or uninteresting 
person is involved. But perhaps 
Ido have some way of charming 
these great ladies. I dont know. 





“There are directors who leave their impression 
on everything they do: you can always tell a 
Hitchcock picture, or a Lubitsch picture, or a Lean 
picture...I suppose there is some stamp оп my work, 
but you cant see it right away, or at least I can't 





‘YOU CAN ALWAYS LAND ON 
YOUR FEET IF YOU KNOW 
WHERE THE GROUND IS’: THE 
CAREER OF GEORGE CUKOR 


George Cukor was born in New York 
City to Hungarian-Jewish immigrants 
at the turn of the 2oth century. Though 
he had planned to become a lawyer, 
Cukor dropped out of college and 
started working as a stage manager for 
various theatre troupes in New York. 
He would begin directing Broadway 
plays in 1925, before signing a contract 
with Paramount Pictures in 1928 and 
moving to California the next year. Tar- 
nished Lady, a 1931 film starring Tallulah 
Bankhead, was Cukors solo debut. 


In 1932, after a lawsuit regarding 
directorial credit for the film Оле Hour 
with You, Cukor left Paramount to join 
his friend David O. Selznick at RKO 
Studios. It was Selznick who would 
convince Cukor to direct Gone with the 
Wind in 1936, a decision that would 
prove to be fateful for Cukor' career. 
Cukor wanted one of his favourite 
actresses, Katharine Hepburn, whom 
hed directed in successful films such as 
Little Women (1933) and Holiday (1938), 
to play the role of Scarlett O'Hara, but 
Selznick rejected her and Vivien Leigh 
was eventually cast instead. Cukor 
spent time working with Leigh on her 
performance, but was fired by Selznick 
for allegedly working too slowly, though 
there were rumours of conflict between 
Cukor and Clark Gable on set. Being 
fired meant Cukor could direct both 
The Women in 1939 and The Philadelphia 
Story in 1940, two of his most successful 
films, with the latter earning Cukor an 
Oscar nomination for Best Director. 


After a brief stint making instructional 
films in the US Army during World 
War II, Cukor returned to features, 
directing films such as Gaslight (1944) 
and Adams Rib (1949). He directed 

A Star Is Born (1954). which proved to 
be yet another tumultuous produc- 
tion owing to executive meddling 

in the final cut. Cukor finally won 

his elusive Best Director award in 
1965 for the film My Fair Lady, and 
became increasingly inactive until his 
final film Rich and Famous in 1981. He 
died the next year of a heart attack. 
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THIS MONTH IN... 


The mid-60s must rate as one of cinema’s most 
exciting and fecund periods, which this Spring 1965 
issue of Sight and Sound clearly reflects - several of the 
films featured will surely be present in the forthcoming 
Greatest Films of All Time poll. But it’s interesting 

to note that even a film like Dreyer's Gertrud, now 
widely considered a stone-cold masterpiece, was 

given a very rough ride at its world premiere in 

Paris in December 1964, as Elliott Stein reports. 





"It happened with all the hysteria and insecure aggression of a spontaneous, 
unexpected lynching: the main titles had barely disappeared from the screen at the 
opening night press show, when a deluge of full-mouthed jeers and catcalls began 
which continued with such force throughout the evening that the soundtrack was 
eclipsed." (Elliott Stein on Gertrud, pictured above) 





ОМ THE COVER 


The cover shows Macha Мег! in Jean- 
Luc Godard's Une femme mariée, the 
eighth film in his magnificent early run 
of боз classics. Oddly theres nothing on 
the film in this issue; strange by today's 
standards when a cover is the principal 
‘sell but a common way of doing things 
back then at Sight and Sound. Readers 
would have to wait until the following 
issue to learn what veteran critic Тот 
Milne thought of it. 


“Godard has always been two or three 
years ahead of his time. All the same, 
one wasn't quite prepared for the way 
everything else (from The Red Desert 
downwards) began to look rather old- 
fashioned and strained as soon as Une 
femme mariée appeared on the scene." 





INSIDE STORY 


John Russell Taylor undertakes an appreciative overview and analysis of Jerry Lewis's 
career, noting that while French critics have recently anointed him as a comic genius 
to rank alongside Chaplin, English-language critics still for the most part spurn him. 


“One might say that as a writer-director he is variably successful at finding 
materials which show his executive gifts to best advantage... The Nutty Professor in 
particular gives him his most difficult task yet as an actor, and he not only carries 
off both roles to perfection, but directs with a sustained brilliance and control 
which far outstrip his mentor | Frank] Tashlin and put many a seasoned Hollywood 
director to shame.” 








REVIEWS 
THE SCARLET EMPRESS 


Marking the re-emergence after a long 
period of unavailability of one of Josef 
von Sternberg’s most striking collabora- 
tions with Marlene Dietrich, The Scarlet 
Empress (1934. pictured above), John 
Gillett draws unfavourable comparisons 
with Erich von Stroheim and Ernst Lu- 
bitsch, but still finds much to admire. 


“Neither of these directors, however, 
could have surpassed The Scarlet Em- 
press's grand finale, with its clamour 
of trumpets and bells (in an enthusi- 
astic flurry of Sternberg's favourite 
lap-dissolves), Dietrich stomping 
about the palace in a hussar's outfit 
and “The Ride of the Valkyries’ on the 
soundtrack... After this, it would be 
churlish to ask for more.” 


MY FAIR LADY 


The big prestige release that year had 
our reviewer J.H. Fenwick extending 
grudging acknowledgement but still 
broadly in two minds. 


“But [director George] Cukor has 
never been at ease with the big-money 
stuff. Either because of the front 
office or because of his own tempera- 
ment, his large-scale films never quite 
manage to jell properly: inside every 
big Cukor film there seems to be a 
small Cukor film trying to get out. 

In My Fair Lady there are touches all 
the way through which seem to imply 
Cukor at work on a piece that will be 
delicate, elegantly formalised, sensu- 
ous, and emotionally ambivalent." 
(See page 104 for our archive interview 
with Cukor.) 


THERESE DESQUEYROUX 


Georges Franju’s 1962 adaptation of 
Francois Mauriac’ celebrated novel of a 
latter-day Madame Bovary took a little 
while to reach UK screens, but Tom 
Milne was deeply impressed. 


“As with all Franju films, the dominant 
impression is one of strangeness, a 
feeling of terror shadowed behind the 
most innocent image... there are over- 
tones which irresistibly recall Les Yeux 
sans visage, where, as here, the victim 
becomes the executioner.” 





_ Бо 


Pierre Billard found Orson Welles’ cre- 
ativity invigorated by the locations he'd 
chosen for Chimes at Midnight, in which 
Welles stars as Falstaff (pictured below). 


“The kind of ‘period’ settings which 
Welles found in the little villages of 
Castille have remained more or less 
unchanged since the Middle Ages. He 
had no trouble in collecting the right 
extras locally, exercising that extraor- 
dinary flair which remains one of the 
characteristics of his genius. Where 
the resources at his disposal did prove 
unequal to the demands of the script, 
any shortcomings on the part of sets 
or players will be dissolved in the dark, 
poetic shadows so conveniently cast by 
smoky torches.” 








ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE 


- An appreciation of Jean Renoirs 
three-dimensional artistry by Тот Milne. 


- A passing but awestruck mention 
of a deeply intriguing project about to 
happen: /i/m, a collaboration between 
Samuel Beckett and Buster Keaton 
(pictured below). 


- А typically insightful piece by 
legendary director Peter Brook about 
how Shakespeare has been rendered 
in cinema. 


- A collective piece on the concept of 
nostalgia in cinema, with contributions 
by several big hitters of the time. 


- A trenchant analysis of Antonioni's 
The Red Desert, his first in colour and 
a self-acknowledged departure, by Pe- 
nelope Houston and Richard Roud. 
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BFI FILM CLASSICS 





By Jon Lewis, British Film Insti- 
tute, 104pp, paperback, £11.99, 
9781839024580, 190 x 135 mm 





By Julian Preece, British Film 
Institute, 104рр, paperback, £11.99, 
9781839024375. 190 x 135 mm 





“This book reminds us why Francis Ford 
Coppolas first episode in The Godfather 
trilogy has been accorded the top spot in nu- 
merous polls of the greatest film of all time." 


The Independent 


Jon Lewiss study of The Godfather (1972) 
examines the films audacious visual 
style and its principal themes: Vito 

and Michaels attempt to balance the 
obligations of business and family, their 
struggle with assimilation, the tempta- 
tions and pitfalls of capitalist accumula- 
tion and the larger drama of succession 
from father to son, from one generation 
to the next. Lewiss production history 
goes behind the scenes to uncover the 
films real-life gangster backstory, and 
places it in the context of Hollywood's 
dramatic box-office turnaround in the 
early 1970s, revealing how The Godfather 
saved Paramount Studios and the rest 
of Hollywood as well. 


In his foreword to this 50th anniversary 
new edition, Lewis revisits the iconic 
film and its lasting significance through 
the decades. 


coxa). bloomsbury.com/ B FILFilm Classics 


ADVERTISING FEATURE 





Margarethe von Trotta and Volker 
Schlóndorff's The Lost Honour of Katha- 
rina Blum (1975) was a pivotal film for 
the New German Cinema movement. 
Julian Preece considers what makes 
this film new and radical, especially 
with respect of womens cinema and its 
portrayal of its female lead. Drawing 
on archival material including drafts of 
the screenplay, brochures and props, 
reviews and interviews, Preece traces 
the conception of the film and its devel- 
opment from Heinrich Boll's original 
novel. First-hand accounts by members 
of the cast and production team, 
including cinematographer Jost Vacano, 
producer Eberhard Junkersdorf, and 
actors Angela Winkler and Mario 
Adorf, provide unique insight into the 
films production. 
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By Barry Keith Grant, British Film 
Institute, 224pp, paperback, £19.99, 
9781839021466, 195 x 205 mm 





A treasure trove of information and 
insights into some of the most important 
films in the horror genre." 


Kendall Phillips, author of 4 Place of 
Darkness: The Rhetoric of Horror in Early 
American Cinema 


In гоо American Horror Films, Barry 
Keith Grant presents illustrated entries 
on 100 films from one of American cine- 
mas longest-standing, most diverse and 
most popular genres, representing its 
rich history from the silent era - D.W. 
Griffiths The Avenging Conscience of 1915 
- to contemporary productions - Jordan 
Peeles 2017 Get Ош. The 100 films 
covered are drawn from every decade of 
American film-making, from major and 
minor studios, and range across all the 
different types or subgenres of horror. 
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SCENEWRITING: 
THE MISSING 
MANUAL FOR 
SCREENWRITERS 





By Chris Perry & Eric Henry Sand- 
ers, Bloomsbury Academic, 264pp, 
paperback, £17.99, 9781501352126, 22, 
x 152mm 





From two award-winning writers who 
have spent decades in the film industry, 
this thorough and effective guide will 
both help the beginner and the sea- 
soned writer to master the most critical 
and overlooked part of the screenwrit- 
ing process: the art and craft of writing 
scenes. 


With step-by-step instruction and 
numerous exercises, writers will learn 
how to transform an outline into a fully 
developed script. Learn how to prepare 
scenes for writing, construct sparkling, 
naturalistic dialogue, utilise scene 
description and the unique structure 
of the screenplay format to maximum 
advantage, and polish your scenes so 
that your idea becomes the script you 
always imagined it could be. 
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ENDINGS 


BY LISA MULLEN 

The essence of melodrama is emotion - 
tempestuous desire, shattering ecstasy, 
lacerating regret. Its a thrill to watch this 

radical unbridling of the heart, because 

it reminds us that our own emotions are 

real - and dangerous. When the lights 

come back on, the big scenery-chewers 

will be dead, doomed or traumatised; 
the temperate onlookers will live to shrug 
another day. That pay-off is why melo- 
drama is the most conservative genre of 
them all; its never much appealed to the 

avant garde. 

Mess with the ending, though, and the 
chaos never stops. And chaos is exactly 
what were left with at the close of Kim 
Ki-youngs The Housemaid (1960), an out- 
sized potboiler from the golden age of 
South Korean filmmaking, cited by the 
likes of Bong Joon Ho as a key film in the 
development of the country’s cinematic 
identity. In 1960, huge cultural and politi- 
cal tectonic plates were crashing together 
in a country trying to find itself after 
decades of war, Japanese imperialism 
and American occupation. Born out of 
upheaval and a sense of wide-open pos- 
sibility, its a film that confronts us directly 
with our cowardly demands for boring 
old narrative closure. 

Plotwise, the film is delightfully 
unhinged. Kim Dong-sik (Kim Jin- 
kyu), an upwardly mobile dad, hires a 
pretty young maid, Myung-sook (Lee 
Eun-shim), to pick up the domestic 
slack while his pregnant wife (Ju Jeung- 
ryu) labours over her sewing machine, 
making the extra cash which bankrolls 
their aspirations. Everybody here wants 
a better life, including Myung-sook. For 
her, it’s this or the local factory, where 
she must live in a dormitory under the 
beady eye of the company’s uptight 
moral minders. Dong-sik represents 
access not just to the trappings of a 
middle-class existence, but to a new 
mode of private life, based on Western- 
style domestic arrangements - up to and 
including, Myung-sook hopes, a relaxed 
attitude to adultery, and the possibility 
of supplanting his saintly, nameless wife. 

Муипе-вооК starts her climb to power 
with a series of brazen seductions, facili- 
tated by the house’ network of exterior 
balconies, and the rain which makes her 
clothes conveniently transparent. Then, 
she gets pregnant - a situation which 
finally jerks Mrs Kim out of her sewing- 
machine-induced stupor. She forces 
Myung-sook to bring оп a miscarriage 
by throwing herself down the stairs; 
Myung:sook takes this as a declaration 


‘The Housemaid 


The unsettling close of Kim Ki-youngs delightfully unhinged 
1960 film, a key work from the golden age of South Korean 
filmmaking, offers a subversive riposte to Hollywood norms 





Our willingness to become personally involved with the lead 
male character is suddenly pathologised at the end as both 
sleazy and sheeplike. Just like that, the emotional pact of 
cinema - that is, classical Hollywood cinema - collapses 


ABOVE 

Kim Jin-kyu as Kim Dong- 
sik in the final moments 
of The Housemaid 


of war, and mayhem ensues as she seizes 
control of the house, keeps Dong-sik 
as her sex-slave, kills off the older son 
and finally blackmails Dong-sik into a 
suicide pact. With a last effort he crawls 
down the stairs to his wife, makes a pas- 
sionate speech of apology, and dics at 
her feet. "If only I hadn't wanted a new 
house; she sighs. 

White-knuckle melodrama, then - but 
its not over. Kim has carefully wrapped 
these shenanigans inside an ironic enve- 
lope: the film opens with Dong-sik and 
his wife discussing a newspaper report 
about a mans affair with his maid, and 
the ending of the film spits us unceremo- 
niously back out into this initiating scenc. 
Dong:sik, alive and smirking, walks 
towards the camera with a confidential 
air. “Listen to me!” he chuckles. “As men 
get older, they spend more time thinking 
about young women. That’s how they 
become attracted to women who could 
lead to their downfall!” By now hes 
jabbing his finger around at imaginary 
members of the audience. “This is true 
for all men,” he chortles, “even those of 
you who are shaking their heads!” And 


still laughing, he waves us away as the 
camera pulls back through the window 
to the outside of the house, framing him 
in a grid of panes as the rain is drowned 
out by the scores triumphant final fanfare. 

Why is this bait-and-switch so wildly 
unsettling? Partly, it’s the breaking of 
the fourth wall, the sudden gaze-reversal 
which skewers the spectator hiding in 
the dark. But Dong-sik doesnt just see 
us, he claims to read our minds. Worse, 
he lumps us together indiscriminately, all 
of us would-be adulterers and walking cli- 
chés. Our empathy - our willingness to 
become personally involved with Dong- 
sik - is suddenly pathologised as both 
sleazy and sheeplike. Just like that, the 
emotional pact of cinema - that is, classi- 
cal Hollywood cinema - collapses. 

Perhaps the final message of the film is 
not about adultery, but freedom. Do we 
submit to this framing, or argue back? In 
a post-colonial culture, such questions 
arc alive and urgent. Hollywood norms, 
Kim suggests, are just a new kind of trap: 
Jind a way to subvert them. Is it any wonder 
Korean filmmakers love The Housemaid 
so much? 
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